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“ It may bo received ns a general rule, in the explanation of the Solar fables,, 
that every Star, or cluster of Stars, which has a name in common with that of a 
heathen deity, nymph, or hero, furnishes the key to the fiction ; for the Star is 
personified, and the tale or story attached to it in the form of an earthly adven* 
lure, has its origin in the position and movement of that Star or cluster of Stars in 
relation to the position and movements of other celestial bodies."— Z^uncaa’s 
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” ’-from Josephus, 

„ 85 for, fire enveloped Jonah, read fa^-heaiing, 

„ 88 for, nearly of flight read merely of flight. 

„ 97 for, thxir air or heaven read the air. 

„ 1.S8 for, jatn nicendam, reed jam nicendam. 

„ 162 in note, for ancient bonus read ancient boms. 

„ 160 after, nor known to fly from drawn swords, add, Nor have the Persians 
been scattered or consumed. 

ft 160 for, over Spain and part of France, et seq., read over Spain and part of 
France Extending as the prophecies arc said* to do, to the end of 
time, ending only with the last day, that religion that has fo • its basis 
the unity of God, accepting as divine truth all of the first dispen- 
s<ation, should surely have been noticed. 

„ 162 for, Such lofty thoughts ril-«AiRe read I’ll shun, 

„ 169 for, no black orb to omit it read emit it. 



PEEFACE. 


We are in a country that presents u#with siicli various 
systems, and every day meet tlie Mahoinedan, Hindoo, Jew, and 
Christian, that it appears to me really strange, people are not 
struck with the fact, that education alone, the early teaching of 
unsupported dogmas, draws between man and man tliose lines of 
distinction, and raises up barriers of prejudice. Such a state of 
things, if harmless, might be tolerated : unfortunately, on the 
contrary, inferences drawn from mere icords have been the 
causes of desolating wars. History shows nothing that has 
devastated the surface of the earth so much as the contentions 
of mankind regarding conflicting dogmatical assertions. 

I would remind those who dislike religious controversy, 
that the pen and the sword are the only weapons — between 
them, we have no alternative. It is now appreciated in Europe, 
that the freedom of the Press is the saving of much bloodshed ; 
and words now decide what formerly could only be settled by 
force of arms. I invite all men to a severe scrutiny of what I 
write— not of my style, for I study none, but of the facts and 
arguments I advance. 

If I have proved, as I think I have, that Judaism and 
Christianity are founded on misunderstood “ Solar Allegories,” 
with them Mahomedanism must fall, supported as it is entirely 
on a Jewish foundation. 




INTRODUCTION. 


In order fully to understand our subject, it is necessary 
for us to take a retrospect of the times that preceded the 
present order of things in the Religious World — to a time 
when Jew, Christian, and Mahomedan did not exist— and 
enquire, whether the Jew built his edifice of entirely new 
materials, or did he appropriate fragments of Sabeanism for 
his structure ? Did they retain, in their religion, any of the 
Solar and Sidereal Allegory of their forefathers, or on the 
contrary did they discard all Allegory of the Sun, Moon, Stars, 
and Fire, as unworthy of their sublime religion ? 

From the accounts that have come down to us, it appears 
that the most ancient Empire, even on Bible* authority, was 
the Assyrian. The researches of Major Rawlinson, Dr. Layard, 
and others, prove its great antiquity, equal, if not greater, 
than that of Egypt, 

The conquests of this Empire spread far and wide; but 
farther still its civilization and Aramonian religion. What the 
Latin is to Christian Europe, that was the Aramonian language 
to the ancient far-spread Sabeanism.f It extended to the Celts: 

• Gen. X, 8, 9, 11. 

t Fergusson, in his work on “ The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis,” says, “ All 
however, that is intended here, is to point oat that we have now reached the fountain 
head of that art which spread itself, in very ancient times, from the banks of the 
Arno, and the Tiber, to those of the Ganges ; and that we now, for the first time, can 
understand the origin, and consequently the connexion of what have hitherto been 
mere disjecta membra of some anterior world, whose works had passed away without 
leaving sufficient traces of their existence, to enable us to identify them with cer> 
tainty with any of the nations whose names or traditions bad been handed down to 
our more modem times” {p. SdO.) What Mr. Fergusson says of the arts is equally ap- 
plicable to religion. The di^ect% membra of Sabeanism have remained long enough 
scattered. It is not however only the arts of Greece that these Assyrian remains 
enable ns to trace so far backward and to understand; those of Etruria bear even 
wore directly the impress of an Assyrian origin" (/». 348.) 
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we find it among our Gothic ancestors : it was the parent 
of existing idolatry throughout the East, and it is my present 
intention to trace it through the Bible, veiled in allegory in the 
Jewish rites and Christian religion. 

The Orphic Hymns, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and a host 
of authors, have proved that the nams of the deities of Egypt, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome, with their attrihuteSj were 
words of a foreign language, that had come down to them ; 
and were, in a great measure, as far as meaning was con- 
cerned, obsolete. That ancient language was, what is here 
termed Arnmonian. 

The religion of Greece, Rome, Northern Europe, and Judea, 
succeeded this Arnmonian Sabeanism. All of these are allowed 
to be the offspring of that common parent, excq}t that of Jndea, 
both in its older form Judaism, and more modern phase 
Christianity. Let us investigate how far the Jew and Christian 
drew from the common Sabean fount: if, in the names of 
places and persons mentioned, incidents recorded as history, 
with the observance of their feasts, there are marks of 
affinity. 

Many writers have sufficiently proved, that the “heroes” 
of ancient mythology were nothing but allegories of the Sun. 
It is not in this 1 lay any claim to originality. 1 call attention 
to the important jm't, that the Star Venus holds in astrono- 
mical allegory, conjointly with the time being the Vernal 
Equinox. 

The cabalistic numbers are 3, 7, 12, and 40, these will 
be consequently continually met with. The Greek and Roman 
Trinity consisted of Jove, Pluto, and Neptune, or Air, Fire, 
and Water in plain language. Time also has its Past, 
Present, and Future; so all things have a Beginning, an 
Existence, and an End. The Orphic Hymn to Cronus terms 
him “birth, growth, consumption;” this latter is also the 
Hindoo Trinity of Creator, Preserver and Destroyer, or 
Brumha, Vishnoo, Seeb, which also are by some referred to 
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tlie elements above mentioned. The most ancient division of 
tbe known w'orld was Asia, Africa, and Europe, or Sliem, 
Ilam, and Ja})lieth. We find tlie early Christians describing 
three heavens — Is/. The air in which fowls can fly ; 2n(L 
The starry heavens ; 3;y/. That beyond the latter, the heaven 
of heavens. St, Paul speaks of one that was caught up 
into the third heavens. (IT. Cor. xii. 2. See also Pic. Die, 
of the Bible — Article, — D'Qt// Heaven.) 

In the Coininandments, three divisions are specified : heaven 
above, earth beneath, and water under the earth. 

The n umber seven seems to have been selected from being 
the quarter of a lunation called a week, the days of which 
must have received their nomenclature from the Sun, Moon, 
and Planets, at a» very early age, since the Homans and 
f Germans called them by names that were synonimous ; and 
the English, on landing in India, found the same correspon- 
dence in every respect existing in the Sanscrit and its dialects. 
The names of the seven ark-angels, Gabraeel, Michaeel, 
Raphaeel, Azraeel, Dedraeel, Azrapheel, and Shemkeel, were 
learnt by the Jews, during their captivity, from the Chaldeans, 
and do not figure in their previous history. The seventh day 
was a sabbath : the seventh year a jubilee ; the fiftieth year, or 
that succeeding sa^en times seven was a grand jubilee. The 
seventy years’ caj)tivity in Babylon is attributed by Ezra to 
the Jews not having allowed the land to enjoy its sabbaths.* 
So the six thousand years were, and are still, by some, supposed 
to be the limit of the present order of things in the world*— 
the seventh thousand being the millennium which should be 
a sabbath on earth. As the seventh day is sacred to the Sun, 
so shall the seventh thousand be the reign of the Sun under 
the allegory of Esa or Jesus. ^ 

Seven conspicuous stars in 8 were named the Pleiades 

• Daniel was put into the den of seven lions, and kept there seven days, (See Bel 
and the Dragon, v. 32, 40.) 
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or Doves— tliey rise helidcally at the Vernal Equinox. These 
stars were supposed to be very propitious ; so Job enquires, 
“ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades ?” Hafiz 
also alludes to the same notion — 

]j\j J 6^ viLlli Ui I y 

“ For on your verse the heavens have shed the cluster of the 
Pleiades.” 

The number twelve denotes the signs of the Zodiac. 

Forty has reference to the number of the Sun, 12, added to the 
number of the Moon, 28. 

The rain in the Deluge fell for forty days . — Genesis vii. 12, 
17. 

Issac was forty when he took Rebekah.-^6^cncs/.? xxv. 20. 

Esau WHS forty when ho took Judeth.— (rcwc-sw xxvi. 34. 

Moses was forty when he visited his brethren.— vii. 23. 

He was forty days on the mount.— xxiv. 18. 

The Jews wandered forty years in the wilderness . — Joshua v. 6. 

Forty thousand armed men first crossed Jordan.— 
iv. 13. 

Caleb was forty years old when ho went to spy out the land* 
— Joshua xiv. 7. 

Forty days were occupied in spying out the land.— 
xiii. 25. 

Eli judged Israel years.— /. Samuel \y, 18. 

Saul reigned forty years.— xiii. 21. 

Saul’s son whs forty when he began to reign.—//. Samiuel ii. 

10 . 

David reigned forty years, seven of which were in Hebron. 
— /. ii. 11. 

Solomon reigned fortyjeHrs.—I, Kings xi. 42. 

Forty days and NinevSi should be destroyed.— /bnflA iii. 4. 

Christ fasted forty days . — Matthew iv. 2. 

He remained on earth forty days after his Resurrection.— 
Acts i. 3, 
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Bel \\ 2 A forty slieep and twelve great measures of fine flour 
daily . — Bel and the Dragon^ 3. 

Having personified the Sun, and traced imaginary animal 
forms to certain clusters of Stars, the Sabeans proceeded to 
form those mystic allegories, that, taken in a litoral sense, came 
to be so sacredly believed throughout the Ancient AVorld. They 
early perceived that the Equinoxes and Solstices formed four 
periods in the year, reckoning which to e/id and hegi/i again 
at the Vernal Equinox, we have that period most observed. 
They applied their astronomical knowledge to calculate a con- 
junction of the Sun, IMoon and Planets, to form a period called 
an age ; and as four periods formed a common year, “ Four 
Ages” should limit the duration of the World. The “ First 
Age ” received the flame of Gold, the metal sacred to the Sun. 
The “Second Age” was named of Silver, the second metal, 
and sacred to the Moon. The “ Third Age of Brass, sacred 
to Venus. The “ Fourth Age ” of Iron, sacred to Mars,* 

• Danifl describes the imagre he saw as formed of Gold, Silver, Brass and Iron, in 
proper succession. Dan. il. 23, 32. 
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TVB AWCIBIfT SABEAlfXSM OP ASIA AMD BUROPBi 


The superstitions of the Old World, before the spread of 
Christianity, present the same features, whether we go to 
India or cross the snow ridges of the Ilinialayah into Tartary. 
If we refer to the scanty knowledge wo have of the Celtic, 
Druids and Egyptians, or tarn over the voluminous pages of 
(ireece and Home, all can W. traced to the same source which 
many writers have termed “The Ouientae Ehilosophv.” 

“ 'fhe doctrine of a soul distinct from the body, which had 
pre-existed in an angelic state*, and was, for some ollenco com- 
mitted in that state, degraded and conliiied to the body, as a 
punishment had been the great iloctrine of the Eastern Sages 
from timeimmomnnaL'' “ They looked u|)on matter as the source 
of all evil, and argued in this manner. There are many evils in 
this world, and men are impelled by a natural instinct to the 
practice of those things which reason condemns ; but that 
eternal mind, from which all spirits derive their existence, must 
be inaccessible to all kinds of evil, and also of a most perfect 
and benevolent nature. Therefore, the origin of those evils, 
with which the universe abounds, must be sought for some- 
where else than in the Deity. It cannot reside in Him, who is 
all perfection, therefore it must be without Him. Now, there 
is nothing without, or beyond, the Deity, but matter, therefore 
matter is the centre and source of all evil and of all vice.” 

Tlie story of Adam, first existing in a superior state, from 
which he falls, for some offence committed in that state, is en- 
tirely in accordance with the above philosophy. 

It may be thought superfluous to say, that the Sun was consi- 
dered as god by these philosophers ; yet strange to say, while 
this is so w'ell known, people do not perceive that it was the 
Sun that was the Saviour of the World; that when these 
sages used the future tense, looking forward to the coming of a 
great celestial being, it was the annual appearance of the Saviour 
Sun; while in other passages we find them celebrating the 
arrival as having actually occurred : the people, the mumou 

D 
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herd, were made to celebrate this advent, in various allegories 
at the appropriate period. This is the Saviour of whom the 
Orphic hymn says, ^ 

Noutro)!/ 6(\KTTffHa S>avT(t 

“ Bringing a cure for all our ills.” 

Besides the rejoicings for the conception and resurrection of 
this personage at the hcrjinnimj of ojery year, (mourning for his 
death marked the year s end,) we have a still higher strain at 
the idea of the Sun Saviour opening — not a transient, but a last- 
ing spring — the world, with its ills or evils a|)pearing, to the 
imaginations of these “ oriental philosophers,” to be in its Win- 
ter or Iron Age ; and as the common winter is succeeded 
by spring, so should the Winter Age have an Age of Spring 
or Gold ushered in, but much more grandly, by the same 
celestial being. So Virgil tells us — 

“ Ultima Cuinael venit jam carmini.s a*tas; 

Magnus ah iiitegro smclorum iiasciUir ni’do. 

Jam redit et Virgo, redmint Satiirnia ri'gna ; 

Jam nova progenies cado doniittifur aho. 

'fu modi) nascenti puoro, (juo ferrea prim inn 
Deainel, ae toto surget gens aurea jnundo, 

Casta fave Lucina; tuus jam regnat A])oilo.” 

“ A great period has commenced from the whole of time.* 
The Virgin now returns, and returns the Saturnalian (i. e., hap- 
j)y) reign : a new progeny has descended from high heaven. 
You only, oh favoured chaste Lucina If have brought forth a 
boy, m Iio first puts an end to the Iron Age, and a golden race 
rises to the whole world. Now your Apollo reigns.” 

'J'hese are the famous verses that have puzzled Christian 
divines, who, not understanding their real import, would almost 
call Virgil inspired, so to s|}eak, as if of Christ. Are Chris- 
tians prepared to allow prophetic powers to the heathen sages 
and poets ? to maintain that, while hoping for the coming of 
the V^ernal Sun (under the names of Hercules, Bacchus, Tha- 
muz, Adonis, Osiris, Budh, &c.), rejoicing for his yearly advent 
at the Vernal Equinox, lamenting his death and celebrating 
his resurrection (rising again with the new year), they alluded 
to anything but what they really allegorized — the Sun 

• That is, time has not seen so great an event. 

t Lueinn, from /wr, light. This gotWess is the same as the Egyptian I^is, mIio is 
described as saying, “ The frnit 1 have brought forth is the Sun.” 

J Wliat sliould give tlmse ancient impostors miraculous powers and prophetic 
vision denied to common mortals? Wc can sec daily, in India and elsowhm*, the 
jiriests of the Sun and Moon, cf images of stone hjkI wood, who, instead of being 
ignorant fools: wIjv should similar priests, v.OOU ^eai> ago, liaM' been 
dilVerent ? ‘ i . . 
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Tlje orioiitiil saj^es oxpected tlie arrival of an extraordi- 
nary iiie'^son^yor of the Most Higli upon earth — a niesseiigor 
invested with a divine authority, endowed witli the most euii- 
neiit sanctity and wisdom, and peculiarly a])pointed to en- 
lighten, with the knowledge of the Supremo Heing, the dar- 
kened minds of miserable mortals, and to deliver 1 hem from 
the chains of the tyrants and usurpers of this world." 

Robertson says — “About this period, the Pagans expected 
some great king or glorious person to be born. Jlence Virgil, 
in his fourtli eclogue, describes the blessings of tlie govern- 
ment of some great person, who was, or should be born about 
this time, in language agreeable to the Jewish prophets’ des- 
cription of the Messiah and His kingdom." The diohw could 
not afford to tell us, that Virgil lived twenty or twenty-four years 
before the Christian era, but says, “ who lived about this time!" 
lie says* “ about this period," which is evidently intended to 
mislead, for the ap])earancc of this Saviour was celebrated 
hrforc ((HI/ of fhv Jetcis/i projdtrfs Inrd, The rites of Thamuz 
were not new among the Syrians, in the times of the Babyloni- 
an captivity ; Ezekiel, f one of the captives, speaks of them. 
These myslt'ries, under various names, formed |)art of the 
“oriental philosophy" from which Plato borrowed*. ‘}5() years 
before “ this time of Rob(*rtson’.s.‘* 

This fuss was akmt the completion of the great period, when 
according to the sag(*s, there should be a conjunction of 
the sjdieres, when a cortaiii point of departure should bo 
re-attained ; or as the Latin note to Virgil’s lines pertinently 
observes: — “ Magnus sjcclorum ordo et postea magni menses 
explicantur a plerisque de Dimpiounno PliUouico^i^w'i ex Cicerone 
2 de Nat. Deor. turn offidlur, cum Solis, et Lmm, ct (jmnfim 
errontum ad vadem inter se comparafionem conjectns omnium spatiis, 
est facta corirersio; id est, reditus ad eundem situm, unde prim6 
cursum inceperiut. Quo tempore (juidam volunt, inquit Clavius 
in c. I. sp/tara% tunc onmia rjitwcunqucin vinndo sunt^ eodcin ordine 
esse reditura, (pio nunc cernunter. Ad«Iunt autem fabulosi 
hujus anni auctores, hunc spatio conteneri 4,J)00 annorum : alii 
tantum 2:],7f)0: alii etiam pliirium." Had these ancients 
computed 2.0,f)‘>() years, we should not have found modmis 
carping at their ignorance of the true precession of the equi- 
noxes. Ihe mistake does not affect the argument, the object 
of the allegories is apparent. Such were the reveries of’ as- 

the “Prophets," it «ill be fount that they all 

t Ez. viii. 14. 
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tronoiners, who were also the priests, that led away nations to 
expect i\\Q great incanuition! The six summer months, or nor- 
thern signs, formed the reign^gpf Onniizd or Goofl : the Sun 
attaining the first of these was the “ Magnus ab iiitegro saeclo- 
riirn nascitur ordo.” Evil had been overcome in the six winter 
months of Ahrimenes. Here the Sun’s course or year began ; 
here it ended (he allegorically died) ; here the year began again 
( rose from the dead.) 

The Sabean priests kept tlie real meaning of these allegories 
or stories to themselves, while the people believed them lite- 
rally. The interpretation, or real meaning, seems to have been 
taught^ orally to the initiated priest; so that it is not sur- 
j)rising that, in process of time, the tradition was lost, and 
priests at length were as ignorant as the people, who, ages 
])revious, had been purposely deceived. These vain teachers of 
Asia Minor and Egypt, from their pretence to a knowledge of 
the Divine mind or were termed Sophists. They 

are mentioned by Greecian writers under the name of Gnos- 
tics from hnowledge, and by the Hebrews Essens or 

Illuminati, from essen, shifting. It was no ntnv institution 
that Inad filled the mountains of Egypt honey-combed with 
these ascetic cells : they swarmed as P]ssens in the deserts 
of Judea, and were found as the Gymnosophists or naked 
philosophers of India : the Druids, that were spread over — then 
Celtic — Europe, were of the same philosophy. 

From such an universal belief in incarnations, the minds of 
men were ready, tis it were, to receive every similar instance 
related. Is it surprising that nations that believed the most 
puerile fables should have accepted the allegory of Christ ? 
Is it strange that multitudes that deified their kings, and 
worshipped mortals fis God, should have believed the Gos- 
pels? The Druidical god, Hesus or Esus, gave place to 
Jesus ;t Tide was changed to Christmas ; the birth of .Bacchus 
for the bii’th of Christ ; Eostre made room for Easter ; there 
was nothing that went against previous ideas ; it was a distinc- 
tion without a diffet'cnce. With ignorant j‘aces of men, Chris- 
tianity was not embraced after argument or investigation ; a 
ruler gained was a kingdom converted. 

The age in which Christianity commenced is said to have 

* “ Tho principal and most efticacions of these doctrines, says lamblicus, c. xvii., 
tlipy kept secret atnon/fst themselves witli perfect echemythia towards the uninitiated. 
They did not cv)inuiit them to writiiifir, but transmitted them to their successors, by 
oral comiminication, jis the most abstruse mysteries of the gods.”— Z)r. Olivet^s 
Theocratic Philosophy of Freemasonrxj, p. 128; see also p. 

t Properly pronounced Esa throughout the East, and in most of the continental 
languages. 
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been a philosophical age ; tliat the said religion underwent the 
scrutiny of the wisest men of JIurope, and thus some writers 
would show how pure and real must have been the gold that 
stood such lire-liko ordeal ! The casual reader, by a mere 
reference to chronology, will find it true, that it was a philoso- 
phic age, and take the scrutini/ for granted. 

1 artirm, that the reverse conciiision is to be arrived at. In 
regular succession from the Assyrians, the Egyptians, Essens, 
and Indians borrowed; from these again sprang the Pythago- 
reans ; from these again came the IMatonic Philosophy : to 
these latter we are indebted for tlio eclectic school of Alexan- 
dria, who gave mankind the Esseno Allegory of Esa or Jeans. 
The success of these Alexandrian Gnostics has proved how 
well they laid their plan of a doctrine that should give general 
satisfaction and be embraced by all sects. 

An examination of the doctrines of these schools will show 
how Christianity was derieed from them ; then, what folly to 
expect such philosophers to investigate its merits! 

“ Plato, it is said, laboured to re-establish natural religion 
by opposing Paganism. The existence of the One (tod was 
zealously inculcated by him ; and also the immortality of the 
soul, the resurrection of the dead, the everlasting reward of 
righteousness, and punishment of sin. It was Plato, too, who 
taught that the world was created by the Logos or \V(yrd ; and 
that through knowledge of the Word^ men live happily on earth 
and obtain eternal felicity hereafter. From him also, came the 
doctrine of grace, and the inducements to monastic life ; for he 
pressed upon his disciples that the world is filled with corrup- 
tions; that it was the duty of the righteous to fiy from it, and 
to seek a union with God, who alone is life and health ; that in 
the world the soul is continually surrounded with enemies; and 
that in the unceasing combat through which it has to struggle, 
it can conquer only with the assistance of God or of His holy 
angels y 

“ A happy immortality,” said Plato, “ is a great prize set 
before us, and a great object of hope, which should engage us 
to labour in the acquirement of wisdom and virtue all the time 
of our life. In morals, he taught that there is nothing solid 
and substantial, but piety, which is the source of all virtues 
and the gift of God ; that the love of our neighbour, which 
proceeds from the love of God as its principle, produces that 
sacred union which makes families and nations happy ; that 
self-love produces that discord and division which reigns among 
mankind, and is tlie chief cause of our sins ; that it is better to 
suffer wrong than do it ; that it is wrong to hurt an enemy or 
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revenge an injury received; that it is better to die tlian to sin ; 
and that man ought continually to learn to die, and yet to en- 
dure life with all patience and submission to the will of God.” 

Were it not beyond dispute that Plato lived 350 years before 
the Christian era, people would not be wanting to say he bor- 
rowed from Christianity. They cannot bear the idea that the 
doctrinal foundation of Christianity was borrowed from him. 
Sir Isaac Newton has proved, that that beautiful passage, with 
which St. John opens his Gospel, was a plagiarism from Plato.* 

Unitarians give it up, thinking, by so doing, that they get rid 
of the Platonic idea of the creation of the world by the Logos: 
that Christ wjis considered tlie Creator. See St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Colossians, i. 16. 

The Rev. Dr. Oliver quotes tw'o ancient authors, to show 
that “ when Julian attempted to re-build the temple of Jeru- 
salem, under the foundations there was a vault, in it knee- 
deep water, and in the centre of it ” a pillar reaching a little 
above the water, wheron lav a roll or book, wrapped up 
in a fine linen cloth. Being drawn up, the linen was observed 
to be fresh and undecayed, and the book being unfolded, was 
found, to the amazement, both of Jews and Gentiles, to contain 
the first words of the Gospel of St. John, written in capital 
letters, IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD, AND 
THE WORD WAS WITH GOD, AND THE WORD 
WAS GOD. 

Maundrell says, that “in a garden, at the foot of Mount 
Moria, on the south side, he was shewn several large vaults, an- 
nexed to the mountain, running at least fifty yards under 
ground.” 

Dr. Oliver goes on to say, “ Shall we then doubt, in the face 
of such credible authorities, that there did exist some secret 
passages in the foundations ohlie temple, which were accessible 
to few, and those only in the highest rank of priests and pro- 
phets?” Jose])hus also mentions these vaults. 

I leave the reader to connect the fact of Plato writing of the 
creation of the world by the %oy,or Word, with St. Jolin’s pla- 
giarism ; and the finding of the writing in Greek, in the reign of 
Julian, 363 years (so computed) after Christ. The linen was 
fresh and undecayed. The “Word” of Plato must have had 
some preserving property, if the linen and roll had been more 
than three centuries under ground ; or else the undecayed 

* “The opinions of the fathers, who were seldom unmindful of Plato, Origen c. 
Celsus IV. 651. Clem Alex. Strum V. 235, 14. Thcophclus ad Aritol. II. 4. Au- 
gustin dc Civ. Dei. XU. 10. Minertius Felix Oct. XXXllI. 189.” See Calract’s Diet., 
by Buckley, Art. Deluge. 
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state of the linen proves tliat it was lately placed there. The 
latter appears to me probable, though not so to the divines. 

To return to our subject. “The Eclectic Philosophy was in a 
flourishing state at Alexandria, when our Saviour was (said 
to be) upon earth. Its founders formed the design of select- 
ing, from the doctrines of all former philosophers, such opini- 
ons as seemed to approach nearest the truth.” We must 
remember that Alexandria swarmed with Jews, who had 
become so familiar witli the Greek language, as to use tlie 
translation made in that city by the LXX. Were these tlio 
philosophers that could scrutinize the claims of Christianity, 
or had not the latter such pareutaye ? 

Every innovation in science, or religion especially, is violent- 
ly opposed—not so Christianity, for it followed in the track of 
other incarnations. No one, now-a-days, will say, those incar- 
nations actually took place; yet did whole mitions believe as 
actual facts, and detail as real occurrences, the conception, 
birth, history, and death of each “incarnation” as substan- 
tially as the Gospels give that of Christ. 

From the same cause in India, the Hindoo, with his bias to 
incarnations, is oftener a convert of Christianity, than the Ma- 
hoinedan or Jew ; these, though believing in Moses and the 
prophets, and so, as it were, possessing the acknowledged (not 
hidden) foundation of Christianity, have unfortunately too 
clear and fixed a belief in the Unity and Immaterial exis- 
tence of a Supreme Being. 

To those incarnations you object, that mere fables were 
believed upon the ipse dixit of the teachers of them ; to this 
you say, the fact of general behef proves the reality of the 
evidence ! The alleyonj oj Esa (or Gospels) obtained credit in 
the vmj same way that the others did. 

Was Christianity first preached as we now find it, subse- 
quently corrupted and afterwards* revised? No; for in that 
case, it is impossible that we should have found the Gnostics 
so mrty teaching that “ Christ was Nus, the chief of the 
lONh;” and others in Asia Minor, that “ Christ is that glo- 
noust intelligence, which the Persians called ; he is 

a most splendid substance, consisting of the briglitnoss of the 
eternal light, subsisting in and by himself, endowed with life, 
enriched with infinite wisdom, and having Iiis residence in 
the bun. Jhe Holy Ghost is also a luminous, animated 

* The councils of the first centuries settled the canon of Sc‘rl[)turc. 

t “ In Him wjw life, and the life was the Wjht of men.'* John. i. 4. 

In posuit tiheiiiafuluni .suum,” Psalm XIX. 
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body, diffused through every part of the atmosphere wliich 
surrounds the terrestrial globe.” Compare the above with 
the following, and both with Christianity : — “ Plato certainly 
believed, that in the divine nature there are two, and probably 
that there are three hypostases^ whom he called roov and to tV, 
vovs and yfrvxT}. The first he considered as self-existent, and ele- 
vated far above all mind and all knowledge, calling Him by way 
of eminence, the Being, or the One, The only attribute which 
He acknowledged in this person was goodness ; and therefore 
he frequently styles Him the to aya6ov, the Good, or Essential 
Goodness. I'he second he considered as mmr/, the wisdom or 
reason of the first and the Maker of the world, and therefore 
Jle styles Him Xoyo?, and brjfuovfyyos. The third he always 
speaks of as the soul of the w'orld, and hence calls Him or 
ylfvxT) Tov Kn<Tfxov. He taught that the second is a neces- 
sary emanjition from the first, and the third from the second, or 
perhaps frotii the first and second. In treating of the eter- 
nal emanation of the second and third hypostases from the 
first, Plato, and the philosojdiers of his academy, compare 
them to light and lieat proceeding from the Sun.” 

It was in, what is called, A. D. the third century, 
that all such writings were investigated, and those books 
we see forming the New Testament, were chosen from a 
large number ; and those doctrines, since known as Chris- 
tian, obtained a currency from a mass of similar ones ; the 
rejected being called heretical. This, tliey would fain per- 
suade us, was a rc-establishment of a former pure doctrine, 
when in fact it had no previous existence, except in the crude 
Platonic form then brought into Christian order. 

The more ancient allegories, being framed when mankind 
were barbarous, describe each incarnation of the Deity as 
suited to their own state of barbarism ; acts of the most ab- 
horrent kinds were attributed to them; rape, murder, &c., 
having nothing in them against the opinion tand actions of the 
people, were not looked upon as unbecoming the Deity. On 
the contrary, the Alexandrian philosophers were men of moral 
lives, and lived at a period when the world was so civilized, that 
the barbarous gods of the ancients w^ere unsuited to the age ; 
consequently, although they followed the theory of the ancient 
incarnations of the Sun being the Saviour, and other land- 
marks that retained Solar Allegory as the basis, they made their 
new incarnation of Esa, or the D)yos to deliver their more 
civilized precepts ; at the same time, stamped their owm doc- 
trines as divine oracles, being achieved from the mouth of the 
incarnate Deity himself. 
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Thenceforth the real meanin" of the allegories, regarding 
TO ayadov, \oyns and Were declared heretical and should 
he considered as (»od tlie Father, God the Word, and 
( iod the Holy Ghost. Hence we see that, although the Gospels 
still coiitimie to call God Oupaws or the Heavens; the second 
hypostases or light; the third nvtviia aymv, holy 

Air; no borro\\ing from the Platonic doctrines then current 
is even dreamt oil*; ami if advanced, the idea is scouted. The 
fact escapes notice, that the Christian revelations taught only 
doctrines that had existed for centuries. 

I'he impossibility of a literal acceptation of the Gospel has 
been ju*ove<l by centuries of disagreements about words, forms, 
and ceremonies, resulting in voluminous disrjuisitioiis, conti- 
nual animosity and bloodshed. Had half the learning, wasted 
(in subsequent premises, been applied to the investigation of the 
foundation itself, the sn[)erstructure had long ago fallen ; for 
as the Christians have argued among themselves, so liave their 
opponents argued against them, regarding the whole, true or 
false, as if a history of the life, actions, and j)recej>ts of a real 
person, instead of treating it us an allegory like all the in- 
carnations that preceded it. 

This much resembles the arguments of the learned, regard- 
ing heathen “heroes,” One says, “The Hercules mentioned in 
the Argonantic expedition could not be the same that assisted 
the gods against the giants, as the wars of the latter were long 
before the birth of the Grecian Hercules.” Another would 
start a ditlicuUy about Cadmus, that Me Cadmus of the first tran- 
saction could not possibly be him of the second, which another 
learned man will set himself to rectify, as a last resource, by 
imagining two men of that name : any thing rather than allow 
the sacred stories to be allegories, and not for a moment to be 
treated as we would facts, 

Bryant* says, “ Who would imagine, that one of the wisest 
nations that ever existed, could rest satisfied with such idle 
figments; and how can we account for these allusions, which 
overspread the brightest minds ? We see knowing and expe- 
rienced people inventing the most childish tales; lovers of 
science adopting them; and they are finally recorded by the 
grave historian ; all which would not appear credible, had we 
not these evidences so immediately transmitted from them. 
And it is to be observed, that this blindness is only in regard 
to their religion ; and to tlieir own mythology, which was 
grounded thereupon. In all other respects, they were the 


Bryant’s Anal., vol. i. 24 '). 


C 
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Tvisest of the sons of men.” This, though said of the Greeks, 
is as applicable to Cliristian Europe of the present day : “ thu 
blindness is only in regard to their religion, in all other respects 
they are the wisest of the sons of men. ” 

Bryant asks, “How can we account for these illusions, 
which overspread the brightest minds?” He does not venture 
on an answer; the question seems to express surprise at 
something unaccountable ; and in this state he leaves the subject. 
The cause of it is to be looked for in the nature of “ Religion 
while every science has the objects of which it treats within the 
range of enejuiry ; if a doubt exist, it can be tested ; if an error 
is perceived, it can be corrected, adding to the perfection of science, 
which is perpetually increasing with new discoveries. Religion 
is the reverse of all this ; the objects of it are not within the 
range of enquiry ; we have to depend upon hist(yries of times 
long past, of the recorded actions, sayings and doings of one 
persoii of the myriads of human beings that then existed. 
Improbable and impossible things in ot&r histories prove the 
falsehood of the same ; in religion they are considered its 
strongest proofs and called miracles ; if an error is perceived 
in religion, it cannot be corrected, nor has it a field of discoveries; 
the mind must revert to only the past ; here we are at the mercy 
of translators, while in science, a translator’s error may cause a 
momentary ?«is-understanding, and is soon perceived and 
corrected. 

There is butone/zc^ that all religions and superstitions (if the 
readers consider a distinction necessary) contain, and is clearly 
perceptible : this is the existence of an Intelligence that regu- 
lates the whole of creation. Man justly feels an awe and 
reverence at the contemplation of this fact : priests have taken 
advantage of this universal feeling (heightened by all that 
pomp and display, always attendant on religion,) to persuade 
mankind, that what they teach is a revelation from Him ; and 
to render their doctrines the more impressive, teach them 
from childhood. Men, by the exercise of reason, arrive at the 
perception of their moral duties; these also the priests add as 
K part of every religion whereby men are led to think very 
highly of that which contains so much undoubted truth ; and this 
is “ how these illusions have overspread the brightest mindsJ* 
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The Giiostios of Egypt were identical with flie Essens, 
otherwise called Thcraputae of Judea; and all, without any 
very violent change, appear as Christians. The Egyptian 
branch became the coi’tic monks without leaving their former 
mode of life or places of residence^ the mountain caves. As 
impercoptihly did the Essens merge into the Christian society, 
for in fact Christians were tirst such Jewish Sabean hermits as- 
suming a new name* and allegory ; conse([iiently wo find no 
ineiitioii of Essens in the Now Testament, for how could they 
be digmted with i The Pharisoes aiid Baddiicces meet with no 
mercy, yet the Essens, though so numerous, are not alluded to, 
even when speahing of the very localities they chiefly occupied, 
John the Baptist is said to have been{\\ot lived) ‘‘ m the deserts, 
till the day of his unto Israel from this wilderness 

“ he came into all the country about Jordan,^’ baptizing ; Jesus 
being baptized, “ returned from Jordan, and was led by the 
spirit info the tcildernessr It is again said of Him, “ And he 
withdrew himself into the wildmiess and prayed a further 
residence of Jesus in this wilderness of the Essens is mention- 
ed, “And went again beyond Jordan, into the jdaco whet^c John 
at first kiptized: and there He abode. And many resorted 
unto Him and said, John didnomracle; but all thin‘»’8 that 
John spake of this man were true: and many helieml on Him 
th^e. He was so often among the Essens, many believed on 
Uimtlme; from this wilderness He goes up to the Passover 
I. C., His crucifixion, yet no mention of Essens throughout the 
Aew lestament ! 


1 hose among the Essens, or Gnostics, who would not en- 
tirely lose sight of the real purport of the allegory of Essa 
were considered heretics by those who took the whole literally- 
the latter increased, as it required learning and study to be initiat- 
ed into the mystm meaning, while the literal acceptation 
required only credulity, with which mankind are unfortunately 
too much gifted. Jast a^e see the ignorant Hituloo, per- 
lectly satisfied with the common and received theory of the 


♦ " The sect of the Nazareens.” 
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eclipse of tlie Bun or Moon : — it is the head of Rahoo about 
to devour the luminary, therefore pay us, the priests, to pre- 
vent so great a calamity by our poojahs. An^ one that ex- 
plains to them, as I have often attempted, the cause of an 
eclipse, is little attended to, less understood, and not at all be- 
lieved, as if the literal account of the Rahoo's mouth was 
so much more rntional How is it that whole nations, compris- 
ing myriads of human beings, for generations, during a period 
exceeding the Christian era, implicitly believed, and still believe, 
idle tales of the incarnations of God, which the learned have 
proved, by the self-same process that I apply to Judaism and 
Christianity, to be actually Solar Allegory ?* Roodh was born, 
lived, and was taken up into heaven, leaving sublime doctrines, 
rites and ceremonies, with an institution of a priesthood in all 


* “ The doctrines of Pythagoras were widely spread over Greece, over Italy and 
Asia Minor, for centuries after his decease, and under the name of Mjthraic, the 
faith of Boodli had also a wide extension. The penoral expectation of the birth of 
a {jreat Prophet, Redeemer, or Saviour, which is alluded to even by Tacitus, as 
provailinfl; at the period when the founder of the Christian relijfion appeared, was, 
there can he 110 doubt, of Roodhistic origin, and not at all confined to Jews, or 
based only on the prophecies of their scrijitures. Althoujfh, tlierefore, the classic 
literature of that alfords no evidence of the precise character of this Boodhism, 
nor of the basis of scripture or tradition on which it rested, still the two facts, 
viz., first, the existenco of these (Boodhist) hooks in India at the period, and, 
secondly, the widespread iu the West of the doctrines and belief whicli rested upon 
them, may be considered us both well established, and as not likely to be denied. 

Tinder the supposition of the pre-existence of Boodhism, such as these sacred 
books describe, and its professors still preach, the rapid spread of Christianity, in 
the first and second centuries of our era, is not surprisioff To a mind already 
impressed with Boodhistic belief and Boodhistic doctrines, the birth of a Saviour 
and lledeomer for tlio Eastern world, rocoffnizod as a new Boodli, by wise men of 
the East, tliut is, by Maeji, Sramanas, or Lamas, who had obtained tlie Arhat sancti- 
fication, was an event e.xpccted, and therefore readily accepted, when declared and 
announced. It Wivs no abjuration of an old faith, that the teachers of Christiaiity 
asked of the Boodliists, but a mere qualification of an existing belief by the incor- 
poration into it of the .Mosaic account of the creation, and of original sin, and the 
fall of man. The Boodhi.st of the West, accepting Christianily «m its first announce- 
ment, at once introduced the rites and observances, which, for centuries, had already 
existed in India. From that country Christianity derived its monastic institutions, 
its forms of ritual, and of church service, its councils or convocations to settle 
sclusms on points of faitli, its worship of relics, and working of miracles through 
them, and much of the discipline, and of the dress of the Clergy, even to the shaven 
heads of the monks and friars. It would require an entire volume to compare in 
detail the several points of similarity, and to trace the divergence, from the more 
ancient doctrine and practice, in the creed and forms of ritual, ultimately adopted 
by the Cliurches of the West. It is enough for oar present purpose to establish the 
superior antiquity of the one, found to exhibit so many points of close correspon- 
dence.”— Tibet, Tartury and Mongolia, p. 161, and follnwiitg. I do not 
agree with Mr. Prinsep in considering that I'hristianity borrowed from the Bood- 
hism of India. The Sabeanisim of Europe and Asia Minor exactly resembled Bood- 
hism in being Solar Allegory The advent everywhere expected, foretold in Sybelline 
verses, Boodhist sacred books, or Jewish prophecies, alluded everywhere to the Sun, 
jot every country having its own Icgendar^vents or incarnations with others 
yet to come. Uf 

Mr. James Fergus.son remarks, in his work on M«eprA and I'ersepolis, at p. 137, 
that the Boodhist and Magi religion being similar, had the same origin in the same 
country, Assyria. 
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poinfs resembliug Christ and Christianity. Whatever has gained 
the belief of mankind, he. it true or false, continues long to retain 
its hold — such i^the case witli the firahminiciil creed, Boodhisin, 
Mahoinodisin, Judaism, and, not the less, Christianity ; men hold 
any of these religions even to death, ^ust as they may have been 
taught from childhood. To return to the Esseiis. 

Josephus speaks of the Essensas being possessed of prophetic 
powers ; and since no other sect, Pharisee or Sadducee, have 
the like mention made of them, it is reasonable to su])pose that 
the colleges of prophets were of Essens,i\ii these were monas- 
tic order among the Jews. To this sect I attribute all the writers 
in the Old Testament, called prophets; for in addition to the fact 
of their being of the monastic order (/. e., of the colleges) the 
parts called “prophetic” are essentially esseue, and exactly 
resemble the things that the heathen called “ prophetic,” as the 
S}belline verses, (&:c. No metaphors could he found to their 
purpose, but the Sun, Fire, &c. 

The (iieoian, Egyptian, Indian, or Celtic prophecies, were of 
the Sun, say the divines — while the Jewish J']ssens, though a 
sub-division of the great Assyrian family, cannot be supposed to 
speak like the rest : things so gross were not alluded to by them. 
No! they alluded to the Sun, even when mentioning it ! 
it was allegorically prophetic of a real and veritable incarna- 
tion of tJie Almighty — all the neighbouring heathen (so inti- 
mately connected with the Jews, speaking dialects of the same 

language)* had mere fables of. the Sun ! The identity of 

the whole of the ancient allegories is the object of this work to 
prove : how far I have succeeded time will show. Either all 
are tdletjories and fables of the Sun, or at.l are prophetic of 
Christ. Many Christians, perceiving this dilemma, have taken 
the second alternative; not,’tis true, by taking all heathen alle- 
gories as entirely descriptive of Christ, but by hintimj at the 
Pagans even having ylimpses of Christ’s ' coming. 

Ihey had not the hardihood to collect the said prophetic glimpses, 
for fear that their readers might too clearly ])erc(}ivo the truth 
of my position*— of all being allegories of the Sun. 

Josephus says of theEsseus: “ For there are three philoso- 
phical sects among the Jews. The followers of the first of 
which are the Pharisees, of the second the Sadducees, and the 
third sect, which pretends to a severer discipline, are called 
Essens. These last are Jews by birth, ami seem to have a 


on the Punic Tongue. The IL lrew of the Rcrip- 
nreH.i^uii.lsinU.ahleewonl«; tiie Chaldee ebaracU-rs arc i.ovr called Hebrew, 
whilst the ancient Hebrew letters, crooked and iijjly, arc termed Samaritan. 
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j^Teater nlFootion for one anotlier*' tlian the other sects have. 
These Essens reject ])leasure.s as an evil, hut c.steeni continence, 
and the coii({iiost over our passions, to be virt^ie. Tliey neg- 
lect wedlock, hut choose out other persons’ children, wdiile they 
are pliable and lit for learning, and esteem them to be of their 
kindj-ed, and form them according to their own manners. They 
do not absolutely deny the fitness of marriage,t and the suc- 
cession of mankind thereby continued ; but they guard against 
the lascivious beliaviour of w’omen,| and are persuaded that 
none of them j)reservc their fidelity to one man. These men 
are despisers of riches, § and so very communicative as raises 
our admiration. Nor is there any one to be found among 
them who hath more than another; for it is a law among 
them, that those who come to them must let what they have 
be com moil II to the whole order, insomuch, that among them 
all there is no appearance of poverty, or excess of riches, but 
every one’s possessions are intermingled with every one’s pos- 
sessions, and so there is, as it were, one patrimony among all 
the brethren. They think that oil is a defilement ; and if any 
one of them be anointed, without his own approbation, it is 
w'iped off his body ; for they think to bo sweaty is a good thing, 
as they do also to be clothed in white garments.lf They also 
have stewards appointed to take care of their common affairs, 
who, every one of them, have no separate business for any, 
but what is for the use of them all. 

They have no one certain city, but many of them dwell in 
every city ; and if any of their sect come from other places, 
what they have, lies open for them, just as if it were their own, 
and they go into such as they never knew before, as if they 
had been ever so long acquainted with them ; for which rea- 


♦ “ From sucli a system of training, the aisciples of Pythagoras became so cele- 
brated for tlieir fraternal affection towards each other, that when any remarkable 
instance of friendship was displayed, it became a common proverb— they are mem- 
bers of the Pythajj^oreaii Society.”— J5r. Oliver's Theocratic Philosophy of Free^ 
viasonry^p. 128. 

t I. Corinthians, vii. ♦ I. Timothy, v. 9 to 15. 

§ Matthew, vi. 19 to 114; xi.v. 21 to 24. Luke, xii. \5 to 34. Mark, x. 21. 

II “ NeiUier was there any amou|j' them that lacked ; for as many as were pos- 
sessors of land or houses sold them, &c.” Acts, iv. 84, o7 ; v. 1 to 1 3. 

^ “ His face <iid shine as the Sun, and His raiment was white .as the liL'ht.” Matt, 
xvii. 2. “ His raiment was white and Klisteniii}?,” Luke, ix. 29. » And they shall 
walk with me in white, for they are worthy.” Rev., iii. 4. » I counsel thee to buy 
of me jrold tried in tlie fire, that thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment that thou 
majest be clothed. Kev., iii. 18. “And wAiVe robes were given unto every one of 
them.” Rev. yi. II; vii. 9 ,13, and U; xv. 6; xix. 8 to 14. Tho Yezedes of 
Kurdistan (whom Layard coiisidei-s to be the posterity of the Sabeans, Vol. I., 
p. 30/) have a reverence for white.-See Layarifs Nwmh, Vol. I, p. 292. 
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son they carry nothing* at all with them when they travel into 
remote parts, tliongh still they take their weapons with thorn, 
for fear of thieves. Accordingly, there is, in every city wdiero 
they live, one appointed partictdarly to take care of strangers, •[' 
and to provide garments and other necessaries for them. 
But the habit and management of their bodies is such as 
cbildren use, who are in fear of their masters. Nor do 
they allow of tlie changef of f^arments or of shoes, fill 
they he first entirely torn to pieces, or worn out by time. 
Nor do they either i)iiy or sell anything to one another, hnt 
every one of them gives what he hath to him that wanteth it.J 
and leceives from him again in lieu of it, what may he conve- 
nient for himself ; and although there he no requital made, 
they are fully allowed to take wliut they w'ant, of wdiomsoever 
they please. 

And as for their piety towards Ood, it is very extraordinary; 
for before sun-rising, they speak not a word about profane 
matters, hut ])nt up certain prayers, which they have received 
from their fore-fathers, as iftheymadea supplication for its 
rising. After this, every one of them are sent away by the ciira- 
tors,^ ^ fo exercise some of those arts wherein they are skilled 
in which they labour with great diligence till the fifth hour.’ 
After this they assemble themselves together again into one 
place, and when they have clothed themselves in white veils 
they then baHie their bodies in cold water. And after this 
pnnficaiioii is over, they every one meet together in an 
apartment of their own, into which it is not permitted to any 
of another sect to enter, while they go after a pure manner 
into the dimng.room, as into a certain holy temple, and quietly 
seat themselves down ; upon which the baker lays them loaves 
m order ; the cook also brings a .single plate of one sort of 
tood, and sets it before every one of them; but a priest says 
grace^l before meat, and it is unlawful for any one to taste 
of the food before grace be said. The same priest, when ho 
Jiad dined, says grace again after meat, and when they beirin 
and end, they praise God, as He that bestows their food upon 
hein; after which they lay aside their white garments, and 
betake themselves to their labours again till the evenimr • 
then they return home to supper, after the same manner,’ 
and if there be any strangers there, they sit down with 

* Matt. X. Danil 10. f jiatt. x. 11. 

t Matt. X. 10. g Lukp, vi. ilO. 

" From these came the Christian f’nratcs. 

This practice amoiiff Christians, like lum-li cUc wm i 

not a common ci-tom . ,)u»o|,hu. «w,M i,„t oll.i.|»i,V .in.iiUonc'u’’ 
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them. Nor is there ever any clamours or disturbance to pollute 
their house, but they give every one leave to speak in their 
turn, which silence thus kept in their house, appears to 
foreigners like some tremendous mystery, the cause of which 
is that perpetual sobriety they exercise, and the same settled 
measure of meat and drinkt hat is allotted them, and that 
such as is abundantly sufficient for them. 

And truly as for other things, they do nothing, but according 
to the injunctions of their curators ; only these two things are 
done among them at every one’s free-will, which are to assize 
those that want it, and to show mercy ; for they are permitted 
of their own accord to afford succour to such as deserve it, 
when they stand in need of it, and to bestow food on those 
that are in distress ; but they cannot give anything to their 
kindred without the curators. They di.spense their anger 
after a just manner, and restrain their passion. They are 
eminent for fidelity, and are the ministers of peace ; what- 
soever they say also is firmer than an oath ; but swearing is 
avoided by them, and they esteem it worse than perjury, for 
they say, that he who cannot be believed without swearing by 
God, is already condemned. They also take great pains in 
studying the writings of the ancients, and choose out of them 
what is most for the advantage of their soul and body, and 
they inquire after such roots and medicinal stones as may cure 
their distempers. 

But now, if any one hath a mind to come over to their sect, 
he is not immediately admitted, but he is prescribed the same 
method of living, which they use, for a year, while he conti- 
nues excluded, and they give him also a small hatchet,* and 
the fore-mentioned girdle, and the white garment. And when 
he hath given evidence, during that time, that he can observe 
their continence, he approaches nearer to their way of living, 
and is made a partner of the waters of purification ;t yet he 
is not even now admitted to live with them ; for after this 
demonstration of his /ortitude, his temper is tried two more 
years ; and if he appear to be worthy, they then admit him into 
their society. And before he is allowed to touch their food, he 
is obliged to take tremendous oaths, that, in the first place, he 

^ • One of the sons of the prophets, (whom I consider to have been Essene,) loses 
his hatchet ; the locality is that of the Essens about Jordan. See II. Kings, vi. to vii. 
Emblematical hatchets are carved by the Yczedis of Kurdistan.— Layard's 
Nineveh, Vol. I., p. 283. 

t The waters of purification” alludes to the Essene ceremony of Baptism, also 
continued by the Christians as a mark of admission. The Yezedis baptise their 
children.— ArtyardV Nineveh, Vol 1., p. 274; also 283 and 30 J. 
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will exercise })iety towards (Jod, and then, that he will observe 
justice towards men, and that ho will do no harm to any, either 
of his own accord, or by the command of others; that he 
will always liate the wicked, and be assistant to the righteous ; 
that he will ever show fidelity to all men, and especially to 
those ill authority because no one obtains the government 
without God’s assistance; and that if he be in authority, ho 
will at no time whatever abuse his authority, nor endeavour 
to outshine his subjects, either in his garments or any other 
finery; that ho will be perpetually a lover of truth, and pro- 
pose to himself to rojirove those that tell lies: tliat he w'ill keoj> 
his hand clean from thefi, and his soul from unlawful gains ; 
and that he ivill neither conceal anything from those of his own 
sect, nor discover any of their doctrines to others ;f no, not 
though any one should compel him to do so at the hazard of 
his life. jMoreover, he swears to communicate their doctrines to 
no one otlierwise than as he received them irnnself;| tliat 
he will abstain from robbery, and will equally preserve the books 
belonging to their sect, and the names of the angels.§ I’heso 
are the oaths by which they secure their proselytes to them- 
selves. 

liut for those that are caught in any heinous sins, tlioy cast 
them out of their society, and ho who is thus separated from 
them, (loos often die after a miserable manner ; for as ho is 
bound by tlie oath he hath taken, and by the customs he hath 
been engaged iii, lie is not at liberty to partake of that food 
that he meets with elsewhere, but he is forced to eat grass, and 
to famish his body with hunger, till he perish ; for which rea- 
son, they reci?ive many of them again, when they are at their 
last gasp, out of compassion to them, as thinking the miseries 
they have endured, till they come to the very brink of death, 
to be a sufficient punishment for the sins they Iiad been guilty 

But in the judgments they exercise, they are most accurate 
and just ; nor do they pass sentence by the votes of a court 
that is fewer than a hundred. And as to what is once deter- 
luiiied by that number, it is unalterable. What they most of 
all honor , after God himself, is the name of their legislator, whom 


* Matt. xvii. 27; xxii. 16 to 21. 

"*«'■» know rcganling them and their 
them. ‘'"‘■''■■o" were kept so secreUy, that we cniinot turn to any book 

I Rev. xxii. 18 and 16. 

S The yeredis reUin the names of the .even an)5cl5.-Zo«<irif.yu««Ji,Vol. I. n 
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if any one blaspheme, he is punished capitally. They also 
think it a good thing to obey their elders, and the major part. 
Accordingly, if ten of them be sitting together, no one of them 
will speak, while the other nine are against it. They also avoid 
spitting in the midst of them, or on the riglit side. Moreover, 
they are stricter than any of the Jews in resting from their 
labours on the seventh day; for they not only get their food ready 
the day before, that they may not be obliged to kindle afire 
on that day, but they will not remove any vessel out of its place, 
nor to stool thereon. Nay, on other days, they dig a small pit, a 
foot deep, with a paddle (which kind of hatchet is given them, 
when they are first admitted among them), and covering them- 
selves round with their garments, that they may not afifront the 
DIVINE rays of light,* they ease themselves into that pit, after 
which they put the earth that was dug out, again into the pit ; and 
even this they do only in the more lonely places, which they 
choose out for this purpose ; and although this easement of the 
body be natural, yet it is a rule with them to wash themselves 
after it, as if it were a defilement of them. 

Now, after the time of their preparatory trial is over, they 
are parted into four classes, and so far are the juniors inferior 
t 9 the seniors, that if the seniors should be touched by the 
juniors, they must wash themselves, as if they had intermixed 
themselves with the company of a foreigner. They are long 
lived also, inasmuch as many of them live above a hundred 
years, by means of the simplicity of diet, nay, I think, by 
means of the regular course of life they observe also. 

They contemn the miseries of life and are above pain, by 
the generosity of their lives. And as for death, if it will be for 
them glory, they esteem it better than living always ; and, 
indeed, our wars with the Romans gave abundant evidence 
what great souls they had in their trials, wherein, although they 
were tortured and distorted, burnt and torn to pieces, and went 
through all kinds of instruments of torment, that they might 
be forced, either to blaspheme their legislator, or to eat 
wdiat was forbidden them, yet could they not be made to do 
either of them, no, nor once to flatter their tormentors, or to 
shed a tear, but they smiled in their very pains, and laughed 
those to scorn who inflicted the torments upon them, and 
resigned up their souls with great alacrity, as expecting to 
receive them again. 

For their doctrine is this, that bodies are corruptible,t and 
that the matter that they are made of is not permanent ; 


* Showing their reverence for the Sm. 
t 1. Corinthiana, xv. 00 tadl ; also Romans, viii. 21 and 22. 
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but that the souls are immortal, and continue for ever, and 
that they come out of the most subtile air, and are united to 
their bodies as to prisons* into which they are drawn by a 
certain natural enticement ; but that when they are set free 
from the bonds of the flesh, they then, as released from a long 
bondage, rejoice and mount upward. And this is like the 
opinion of the Greeks, that good souls have tlieir habitation 
beyond the ocean, in a region that is neither oppressed with 
storms of rain, or snow, or with intense heat, but that this place 
is such as is refreshed by the gentle breathing of a west wind, 
that is perpetually blowing from the ocean, while they allot to 
bad souls a dark and tempestuous den, full of never-ceasing 
punishments. And, indeed, the Greeks seem to me to have 
followed the same notion, when they allot the islands of the 
blessed to their bravo men, whom they call heroes and de- 
nii-gods ; and to the souls of the wicked, the region of the 
ungodly in Hades, where their fables relate, that certain per- 
sons, such as Sisyphus and Tantalus, and Ixion Tityus, are 
punished ; wdiich is built on this first supposition that souls are 
immortal, and thence are those exhortations to virtue and de- 
hortations from wickedness collected, whereby good men are 
bettered in the condition of their life, by the hope they liave of 
reward after their death, and whereby the vehement inclina- 
tions of bad men to vice are restrained, by the fear and exj)ec- 
tation they are in, that although they should lie concealed in 
this life, they should sufler immortal punishment after their 
death. These are the divine doctrines of the Essens about the 
soul, which lay an unavoidable bait for such as have once had 
a taste of their philosophy. 

There are also those among them who undertake to foretel 
things to come, by reading the holy books, and using sorts of 
purification, and being perpetually conversant in the discourses 
of tlie prophets ; and it is but seldom that they miss in their 
predictions. 

Moreover, there is another order of Essens, who agree with 
the rest as to their way of living, and customs, and laws, bbt- 
ditter from them in the point of marriage, as thinkiiig, tlnit by 
not marrying they cut ofi‘ the principal part of human life, 
which is the prospect of succession ; nay, rather, that if all 
men should be of the same opinion, the whole race of mah- 
kind would fail. However, they try their spouses for three ' 
years, and if they find that they have tlieir natural purgations 
thnee, as trials that they are likely to be fruitful, they then actu- 
ally marry them. But they do not use to accompany with their 


♦ Po Paul “ longed to depart hence." 
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wives when they are with child, as a demonstration that they 
do not marry out of regard to pleasure, but for the sake of 
posterity. Now the women go into the baths with some of 
their garments on, as the men do with somewhat girded about 
them. And these are the customs of this order of Essens.” 

In another passage, Josephus, after mentioning some of the 
customs already given in the foregoing extract, says, “ They 
none of them differ from others of the Essens in their way of 
living, but do the most resemble those Dacai who are called 
Polistce.” 1 have already stated the identity of the Pythagore- 
ans and Platonists with the Essens, and those called “ Oriental 
Philosophers here Josephus perceives the similitude between 
the Essens and Pythagorean Dacaa. In another passage he 
quotes the assertion of Aristotle, without contradicting it, that 
“ these Jews are derived from the Indian philosophers.” 

The meditative philosophy of the ‘ Great city’ must have 
had many charms for the spirit-broken captives : during their 
seventy years bondage a revolution was made in their language ; 
from thenceforth Chaldee words and idioms abounded ; they 
adopted the beautiful Chaldee characters, now called Hebrew, 
in the place of their former uncouth letters. Had we not 
known that such a captivity took place, or been ignorant of the 
nature of the Chaldean religion, we should have been at a 
loss to account for those tenets of the Essen sect that inculcate 
such reverence for the /SW, Light and Fire, Under the 
hypothesis that the Jews had always been worshippers of One 
God, it would be unaccountable how such ideas came to be 
received. It is however evident, that a more learned and 
victorious race of Sabeans left these lasting imprints of their 
dominion on their religion, their language, and their written 
character. 

Amidst all the changes that have taken place in the religious 
world, the secluded and unaccessible parts of Kurdistan have 
sheltered the persecuted descendants of the Chaldees. The 
traveller may now see them professing tenets so similar to those 
:of the Essens, that it is impossible to doubt, but that the latter 
learnt from the f&imier. 

Among the Yezedis, the names of the angels, all Chaldee 
words, are identically the same that the Jews carried with them 
from Ilabylon as the Targum of Jonathan tells us. 

The names Essen and Yezedi are of similar import, for the 
former signifies shining irom fire^ and a fountain, as 

Yezedi is from Es, ad, i, light of the one lord^ both names 
alluding to the Sun. The great object of worship is Adi, the 
second is Shems, the solar light. 

In no part of the Bible can we find the account of the 
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rebellion of the great arch-angel and his fall ; yet Christians 
believe that such actually took place, and Lucifer, fallen from 
heaven, is Satan. These legends form the basis of the lle- 
velations, and unless the llabbinical traditions on the point be 
taken, Christians will search in vain for the said account. It 
forms a principal part of the “ Oriental Philosophy.” 

Let us see what the Yezedis, the descendants of the Chaldees, 
say, “ When they speak of the devil, they do so w ith reverence, 
as Mi kk Taous, King Peacock, or Meleh el Kout^ the mighty angel. 
Sheik Nasr distinctly admitted that they possessed a bronze or 
copper figure of a bird which, however, he was careful in ex- 
plaining, was only looked upon as a symbol, and not as an idol. 
It always remains with the great Sheik, and is carried wdth him 
wherever he may journey.” Further on, “ This symbol is called 
the 3Ielek Taous, and is held in great reverence.” 

“ They believed Satan to be the chief of the Angelic host, 
now suttoring punishment for his rebellion against the Divine 
\yill ; but still all-powerful, and to be restored hereafter to his 
high estate in the celestial hierarchy, lie must be conciliated and 
reverenced, they say ; for as he now has the means of doing 
evil to mankind, so will he hereafter have the power of reward- 
ing them. Next to Satan, but inferior to him in might and wis- 
dom, are seven arch-angels, who exercise a great influence over 
the world:— they are, Gabriel, Michael, liuphuel, Azrail, Ded- 
rail, Azrapheel, and Sheinkeel. Christ, according to them, 
was also a great angel, who had taken the form of man. He 
did not die on the cross, but ascended to heaven.” 

In a note to the above, Layard justly observes, “ It will 
be remembered that in the book of Tobit (chap. xvii. 15 J Raphael 
IS mide to say : ‘ / am Raphael, one of the seiicn holy anyels, 
which present the. prayers of the saints, and luhich go in and out 
Injure the glory of the Holy OneJ ‘ The smm spirits before, the 
throne oj God are mentioned in Revelations, i. 4, iv. 5. This number 
seven, in the hierarchy of the Celestial Host, and in many sacred 
things, appeared to have been connected with Chaldean traditions, 
and celestial observations^' 

I have remarked, further on, that Lucifer is the planet 
Venus, as the morning star. Its fall is its becoming the 
evening star. Also that Venus was the same as Juno : the Pea- 
cock was sacred to her; we consequently find the Chaldees 
calling this brightest of the stars, chief of the heavenly host, 
Melek laous, or King Peacock. All investigations into antiquity 
prove that the mythology of Greece and Rome came originally 
from Chaldea ; it is also impossible that such Sabean ideas re- 
garding the planet could have been learnt from the Rabbis of 
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Judea—the natural inference, I imagine, is that the allegory 
of the star was borrowed by the Jews. 

The reader may wish to know what Christian divines say 
of the Esseiis : here is Dr. Nuttal’s article in his classical 
dictionary. “ Essens, one of three ancient sects among the 
Jews, remarkable for the austerity and regularity of their 
lives, whose opinions, in many respects, agreed with the 
Pythagoreans. The Essens had all their goods in common, 
eating in companies, and plain coarse food, and drinking only 
water. Their houses were mean ; their clothes made of wool 
without any dye ; and they never changed either them or their 
shoes, till they were quite worn out. They shunned all plea- 
sures, even marriage. They wore white garments, forbade 
oaths, drank nothing but water, used inanimate sacrifices, had 
their elders in particular respect, and were, above all others, 
so strict ill the observance of the Sabbath, that they prepared 
their meat on the eve, would not remove a vessel out of its 
place, nor even ease or supply nature, unless very much 
pressed. There were also some Christians that went by this 
name, from whence, it is supposed, the several sorts of monks 
took tlieir rise.” The last sentence is remarkable as con- 
firming what I advanced in the commencement of this article, 
that the Essens merged into Christians. 

Calmet^s article runs : “ Essens or Essenians, a sect that 
arose about two centuries before the birth of Christ, in the 
quiet country lying on the west of the Dead Sea. They 
were strict ascetics, and from them colonies were formed in 
other parts of Palestine ; and they settled not only in remote 
and solitary districts, but also in the midst of towns and villages.” 
Pliny the elder {Hist. Nat., Vol. V., p. 15) seems to have been 
much struck with their simplicity and purity of life, assorting that 
they lived “ without wives, without money, in the society of 
the palm-trees.” Neander {Hist, of the Church, Vol. I., p. 60, 
seq., Morrison’s edition) gives a most interesting investigation 
of the tenets and habits of this sect, deducing their taste for 
mystic theology, from “ a profound veneration of the Old 
Testament, a spiritualization of the letter, which had its root 
in the same tem])Gr of mind which gave birth to allegorical 
interpretation.” He further observes, “ Whence did these ele- 
ments (of their tenets) come ? We find our thoughts revert- 
ing far more naturally to old oriental, to Persic and Chaldaic 
elements (many ideas from that source having been propagated 
among the Jews since the time of the captivity,) than the ele- 
ments of Alexandrian Platonism. T^eander’s opinion is here 
given by Calmet, for a Chaldee origin of Essen doctrines, carry- 
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ing back tlie game, in other words, to tlio eapfiviti/, and also by 
the closing reference to “ Alexandrian Platonism” shews that, 
the latter must have possessed umnp points of similitttffe ; giving 
no little support to what I advance that Christianity was ])ro- 
(iuced by the amalgamation of the teachings of the ancient 
philosophers. 

As far jis I fan ])erceive, the Trinitarian doctrine was not of 
Essen origin, but a neathen conceit; the allegorisation of 
Z/i/rc elements and reveries regarding the tri-form nature of the 
Deity. Like men who supposed they hacl discovered a great 
truth, the ancients treated of the triple nature at large and in 
the clearest terms. Erom these, Christianity received its 
Trinity. The Jews never adopted this conceit regarding the 
three elements ; and as their writings (called the Old Testa- 
nientb) are free from Trinitarian doctrines, so do they at the 
present day, holding to their ancient traditions, deny the 
triple nature of God. Some Christians have asserted that the 
‘ Heathen,’ not only in this respect, but in their allegories, 
termed nn/stmes^ retained truths delivered to them by the de- 
scendants of iVoah ; — if so, the disfigured or veiled form is the 
on/p one in which such irnfhs have come down to us, till 
adopted by the Christians ; it appears that the anomaly never 
struck thc'je devout men, that the sacred writings, and even 
traditions of the chosen people, presented not the shadow of a 
Irinity, but a vividly distinct enunciation of the Unity of 
: they should have retained the real — if real — 
Irinitarian doctrine in purity ; at all events, Moses and the 
prophets would have maintained it. Christians advance two 
assertions on this point that contradict each other ; one, that 
it was purposely kept a mystery till the coming of Christ : the 
other, that the plural noun Elohim refers to the Trinity, 
and with other passages as far-fetched, w'ould proi'c that the 
Trinity teas mentioned. 

Let us consider these two arguments. If the coming of 
Christ w'as necessarily kept a mystery or secret, it does not fol- 
low that the triple nature of God should have been concealed ; 
for a manifestation to the effect, that the “ Word,” being tlio 
second hypostasis of the Godhead, created the world ; or that 
the third hypostasis hovered over chaos as the ?rwv/ia ayiovy 
would have shewn a Trinity without divulging what is called 
the ^(^hme <f redemption. I had at one time thought that the 
word Elohim, being plural, might be in accordance with the 
^stern custom still in use of addressing superiors in the plural. 
Kings and princes use the plural when it is but one person 
speaking. 1 agree with those that consider the account of the 
creation and of the garden as being borrowed by the Jews from 
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llie Babylonians, during the captivity. It is certain tliat tlio 
Ammoniaii theory was, tliat the Supreme Being did not create 
the world,'' but entrusted it to the genii, called the “ strong 
ones,” to whom the word Elohim seems well applied. Tlie 
plural number gives no more support to the assertors of a tri- 
ple agency than to those who affirm it referred to the twelve 
genii of the year. 

The great distinctive characteristic between the eastern and 
western ascetics consisted in the latter indulging in subtleties 
resulting from the allegorisation of the throe elements ; while 
tlie former maintained the Unity residing in the sun, which 
topic was as prolific of subtleties of a different nature. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists imagined a physical God, 
and applied themselves to mathematical conceits — the proper- 
ties of numbers, the nature of the triangle as emblematic and 
illustrative of the triple God. 

The Efistern philosophy appears to have been the most an- 
cient, and to have spread itself over all the nations of Caucassian 
origin, and even to have been adopted by the Mongoles. Its 
form was that of Unity, disfigured, with Solar and Sidereal 
Allegories, as much as the Platonic was with physical ones. 
The period chosen for the sujiposed performance of the actions 
of the Mythical solar being, was always placed far back in the 
obscurity of times long past. The hidden or real meaning of 
these allegories appear to have been retained by their priests, 
till their last production, the Christian allegory. The fanaticism 
attending the literal acceptation, obliterated the hidden meaning; 
and whenever advanced, (as by the Manicheans) was put down 
as heretical, till the knowledge of the form on which all 
were constructed, was lost to mankind — unless Free-masonry do 
not still retain the key. 

Christianity, originating with the Alexandrian school, where 
the Gnostic or Essence element prevailed, blended eastern and 
western philosophy ; placing the astronomical author in Judea 
— coming and going from the land of the Essens, fixing the date 
in the obscurity of the troubled times of Judea’s captivity and 
destruction : where history lends us no light, with the exception 
of a line in Tacitus, that is more than probable was subse- 
quently inserted by Christian monks to fill a blank so palpable. 
The times w^ere those in which the Essence idea of the Sun, as 
j)rince, conqueror, and king, had spread among the Jews 
groaning under tlie Roman yoke: taking this solar yearly 
advent in a literal sense, impostors arose, claiming to be the 
“ Great expected.” These times were chosen as the appropriate 
period to insert the biography of Esa or Jesus. 
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Tins word, otherwise spelt Aion, seems to have had two 
njeaniiifrs: sometimes signifying, in its extended sense, the 
Queen of ni/fhf, when she is represented by the crescent Moon ; 
or with the Moon and stars, as in the representation of CAM 
ION : or it is definite as a star, in which case it is the planet 
Venus, conspicuously beautiful and bright: having, to the 
naked eye, the appearance of being the largest star. 

In addition to the above division, there is another: some- 
times ION was a female ; in other allegories a mule : so the 
Syrians depicted her as hermaphrodite. 

The term ION or AION, was by the Gnostics, applied to 
spirits, which they considered to be stellar influeuces ; also to 
the stars themselves. It was oil this theory that 
signify equally, angels onttara, according to the context. 

The Dove was appropriated as an emblem of ION : and 
that is the Ammonian and Hebrew name for the bird. The 
reason of this symbol, it is difficult to ascertain : a species of 
the dove has small lunettes marked on the breast: the haldt 
of the bird rising to a certain height, and for a moment 
poising itself in one spot, with a quivering motion of the wings, 
may have suggested it as a simile for a spirit sujiposed to be Im- 
vering over the earth. 

The word Peleuides also signify ‘ doves ; and is applied to 
the seven stars that rise heliacally at the vernal ecpiinox.* 
These stars (doves) were supposed to influence the weal her; 
the showers of spring were ascribed to them. So Job says 
“ Can'st thou bind the sweet influence of the Peleiades ?” Hafiz 
also, in the same manner, alludes to them. AVe find Venus 


« (lovo M nicntioncrl in Canticles IT. 12, in connection with sprii.t. 

dove-depicted **^*^*^'* * Iwautitul lines apply vvll to tlio 


“ HailbeauteotLs stranfper of tho grove, 
Tlifvu messenger of spring ! 

Now heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woojJs thy welcome sing ; 

What time the daisy decks the groen, 
Thy certain voice we hear ; 

Hast then a star to guide thy path 
Or mark the rolling year f 


K 
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termed the or the * Blesser.’ The word pnV Uhunndy 
derived from ION, signifies the sprinker or baptizer ; so John, 
i. e., ION, is the “ Baptist.” 

In personifying ION, as a female she, (Venus) is said to be 
incubated by a dove sitting on a fish’s egg at other times she 
is said to rise from the froth of the sea. As a^^Ie OANES 
was said to have risen from the sea, to instrucflpb j)eople of 
Nineveh, “ the fish city'* (as the name implies) an^vas described 
as being, the upper part human, the under part a fish. The 
reason of this double nature seems to have been, that the stars 
appeared to set in tlie ocean from whicli they rose again : tlie 
period they were below the horizon was about equal to the 
time they seemed to occupy the heavens ; the froth of the sea, 
fish’s egg and /ifl'//'-fish form, alluding to the presumed stay 
in the ocean ; the dove or human form its occu])ying 
air. 

Tlie original meaning of ION seems to have been I, one, O^v, 
heiny : so Venus was called “ Mother of gods and men/’ also 
the “ Universal (iueeu.” 

lONf being the most ancient name for Venus, from it, the 
Arabs, of Ammonian origin, have their Unns, to the latter 
Venus is a near ajiproach, while Juno and John are pronounced 
on the Continent as if written with 1 instead of J. 

lONJ “ Of is the Isis of the Egyptians: or as the mytho- 
logists feign, 10 was changed into an heifer, and received her 


♦ llyginius, Fab. 197. 

“ It >vaa fablod tliat tliesc fishes (sign Pisces) lived in the river Euphrates, wliere 
they found an egg of enormous si/.o. They rolled it on the dry land, where it was 
hatched by a dove, and after a few days of incubation, out of the egg issued 
Hereeto, the goddess of Syria.”— Religions of Profane Antiquity, p. 79. 
Pisces just precede tlie vernal equinox. 

t See Greek and Roman Mythology for Aon, son of Neptune, or the Ocean. 

The famous Argus of the Greeks was fabled to be made of Ron wood, at the foot 
of mount Pelion iu lonea, that is the lable alluded to the stars or Ions. 

J “ Venus, the famous A.startd of the Phteniciana, surpasses all the other planets 
in clearness and brilliancy of light. She is the constant attendant of the Sun, now 
shining iu the firmament after he has set, now beaming in the heavens before he has 
risen. As the morning and evening star, she was considered to be the faithful compa- 
nion of the central luminary ; in the first character as chasing away darkness ; in 
the latter as Hying from it. Her lustrous, though mellowed, radiance conveyed to 
the warm imagination of the Eastern nations the ideas of love and beauty, and 
the sacred fabulist represented her as the mother of Cupid. It must not, however, 
be imagined, that the Venus, or the Cupid, of the Sahiests, resembled those charac- 
ters as they are described by the sonuetters and poetasters of later times. 

According to the spirit of Sahci*ni, they held the \pry highest rank in the scale of 
adoration, as efficient causes of the procreation of the species. When Venus ap- 
pears west of the Sun, she rises before him iu the morning, and was called Lucifer, 
or the Morning Star, when she appears east of the Sun, she sliines iu the evening, 
after he has set, and was then called Vesper, or the Evening Star. She occupies 
each of these positions in turn for two hundred and ninety days. Hence the ancient 
fables ot Hesperus aud Lucifer.”— Religions of Profane Antiquity, p. 17. 
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Iminan form again in Egypt, under tlie name of Isis. J’liere, 
by Osiris, she has a son named Om*, the Sun : her image as 
Samele or Samel was strictly forbidden in tlie Jewish 
books, and is mentioned as having been placed in Solomon’s 
temple : she was the “ Queen of Heaven,” mentioned by 
Jeremiah : she was, as Samele, the mother of Bacchus, or the 
Sun, and raiAd among the gods under the name of Thyon|| 
Similar to thisrapotheosis of the mother of Bacchus, is tlie 
assumption of the Virgin, mother of Esa : which, astronomi- 
cally takes place as ^the Sun enters Virgo. She w’as Astrea, 
who fled from earth to heaven : the Asterie that Persens or 
the Sun marries; the Hesione (or ES, ION) rescued by 
Herculc'^, or the Sun, from the cetes or whale ; the ION AH 
sw'allowed by the whale.* 

Her semctic names were Esta, Vesta, Astnrte, Ashtarolh : 
and among the Hindoos, she is called Durgah. f Few of the 
Solar Allegories, Jewish or Gentile, exist without the ION, as 
a god, mother, or wife of the hero : or a dove or star, and often 
in reference to “ light.” In these difterent characters ION 
will appear in the following pages. 

* Those faliles about the whale, both iu Jewish and Pagan allegory, alluded to the 
CelUH, the sign near Aries. 

i Bontlej’s Ancient Astronomy of the Hindoos, p 27. 
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THE CRSATXOir. 

I’liE Hebrews, and (subsequently) also divines, are not agreed, 
as to whether the world was created at the vernal or au- 
tumnal equinox. 'Phose who prefer the latter period, urge as 
a reason that fruits would then be ripe and fit for man’s imme- 
diate use : to such 1 would reply, that the account of Para- 
dise would lead us to suppose man to have been placed in a 
garden that was not subject to the vicissitudes of the seasons ; 
and fruit must always have been on the trees to allow Adam to 
live without labour. Besides, a life of six months would have 
brought him to the vernal equinox, when, if the trees were 
not in bearing, wo have the alternative of supposing he starved in 
Edm ; or, having laid by a store of grain, was acquainted with 
the use of fire, and culinary utensils — ideas that do away with the 
charm of Paradise, and consider him as even then eating bread 
in “ the sweat of his brow.” 

The whole of this argument, about the two periods contested, 
arises from the Jews having two kinds of years ; one beginning 
with the vernal, the other with the autumnal (Mpiinox, and 
each kind of year had its partisans: neither possessing any 
particularly good grouml for their assertions. 

From the analysis of other allegories, it appears that the 
vernal equinox, the renewal or making new of nature, was 
continually rej)resented under metaphors, and this period was 
chosen for the account of Creation. A simile of repeated oc- 
currence is the figurative dove preceding light.” 

1 consider the Venus (ION) as Lucifer* is alluded to in the 
words, “ The spirit of God moved on the face of the waters 
immediately after the mention of the dove hovering over chaos, 
we are told, “ God said, let there be Uyhtf and there was liyht** 
True, the Hebrew text does not mention “ the spirit” under this 
figure ; it is, how'ever, in keeping with the account of the form 
of the sjnrit at Christ’s baptism. 


♦ Lucifer, {. e., Bearer of liqht, so called from being the morning star, foretelling 
sm-rise. The consideration of the allegories hereafter noticeil, will bear me out in 
Buppoeing nothing else was intended by the “spirit” hovering o\er chaos preceding 
“ light,” than this star being visible over a dark sea before the Sun shed “ light” over 
chaos, or the world. 
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“ In the beginning God created* the heavens and the earth 
here is a striking contrast— this little ball ot earth and water, 
called the world, is created at the same time as the imniensity 
of sj 3 ace styled heacnis: the latter still void, excepliiig our 
planet, for not till some days after were the Sun, Moon, and 
stars created. Christian geologists would consider each of 
these days of creation as being a period of inyrimls of tlijj 
j)resent years, merely that there may bo time for all the 
changes that the world evidently underwent before man be- 
came a dweller on its present surface. Agreeably to this hypo- 
thesis, wo nmst imagine the frstfom'o? these mysterious days or 
periods, to have passed with only this planet occupying space — 
an idea dilKcult for the astronomers to imlise— periods, with- 
out Sun or stars, more monstrous than the monsters of geo- 
logy which the Christian teachers of the science would imagine 
as then occupying the earth. 

This insignilicant earth was even clothed with grass and trees, 
ff day before a sun, &c., existed — and that day, a period of 
myriads of years, during which period no sun rose on them, 
nor did rainfall. I have said, each period must have been of 
myriads of year — a thousand years are said to be as one day 
with God : which would give but five thousand years as having 
elajxsed before the creation of man — a period, compared with 
fKsil remains, clearly much too short to approximate truth. 
It appears to mo that seven being a quarter of a lunation, that 
numher was chosen as a convenient sub-division of a month, 
and named by the Ammonian Sahoans from the Sun, Moon, and 
the planets tlien known : this nomenclature has come down to 
all the Catamlan nations, notwithstanding all the changes that 
language has undergone ; the English, of Indo-Gormanic ori- 
gin, find the natives of India not only possessing this reckon- 
ing of time by weeks, but each day of the week vanrspondlny 
and hearing a name of Identical mipovi. The Indian observes 
the Sun’s day, llub-hnr, as holy to the Sun, the same day that the 
Latins kept their Dies Solis: the present Christians keep it sacred 
to the same luminary, the Sun, as “.Jesus.” This division of 
time seems to have suggested the account of creation being 
completed in exactly a week — that the* observance of tim 
seventh day might have a good reason assigned for it, as it 

♦ W’ith this (Sramlinavian) every cosmoifonical sj'fifpm we know of affrers, tho 
Mosaic fully as an V other, for it evidently supposes the Jh aven of Heavens, tin; 
aljode of Jehovah KIhrin atnl in’s an/fcls to have existed heforc “In tho liotjinnin;^ 
(Jo<l made Hit* lieaveii and the earth,” out of tin* pre-exislin^f maos 

of water. vSaroy ni iravra is tho fundamental maxim of old Grecian Philosophy- 
and in tlte laws of the Indian Menu we read, “The spirit of t.od hovered, in the hc- 
ijiiining of Creation, over the xcatcr."' —Foreign quarierly lievmr, Vol. II. Old scries. 
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would have been objectionable for the framers of the law to 
have said Sunday was kept holy in honor of the luminary 
whose name it bore, as it would be for the Christians to say so; 
although that was the reason of its observance with the na- 
tions of antiquity, as it is at this day among the Hindoos. 
The Hebrews calculated their days of the week by nurnhermg 
them, yet kept the seventh or solar day holy. In our version of 
the commandments, the reason of this day being observed is, 
that of the rest from Creation this is the reason we still hear 
maintained from the pulpits, whilst the other version, that it 
was instituted to commemorate the deliverance from Egypt, f 
is never alluded to 1 

In the calculation of each day of Creation being a thousand 
years, we meet with this position — Adam being created on the 
sixth (lay, if that day was oi' one thousand years, he must have 
died before it was ended, as he is said to have attained 030 
years.]: The extravagance does not end here, for the seventh 
day, being also 1,000 years, must have occupied more than 
the lifetime of Seth, who could scarcely have “eat bread 
in the sweat of his face,”§ and at the same time, kept 
the sabbath holy. 

The Hebrew account of Creation in six days, has as much 
foundation in truth as the Zoroastrean account of the opera- 
tion of 365 days, or one year. ‘' But to assume the six days of 
Creation to be a copy of the six working days of the week, 
a question arises^ how to account for the details of the ar- 
rangement ; for instance, why the Sun and the Moon are of 
more recent origin than the grass and plants, and why a se- 
parate day is not assigned to the vegetable creation, as well as 
to the fish jind birds. The origin of this apparent irregularity 
is probably to be sought not so much in physical causes, 
as in the character of oriental poetry, to which a sym- 
metrical arrangement of clauses and expressions is as es- 
sential as with our own harmony of rythmical sounds. It 
is easy to refer among the books, more strictly poetical, to 
innumerable passages, where a sentiment is purposely divided 
into two parallel parts or clafises, of perhaps perfectly identical 
meaning, in order to. attain this object of a balanced cadence so 
agreeable to an oriental ear. The difficulties which have often 
occurred in reconciling Genesis with geology, might have ad- 
mitted one easier solution in the rules of prosody, and the 
arrangement of strophe and antistrophe. The whole scheme of 


* F.NOdus, XX. 8., xxxi. 13. 
I Genesis, v. 5. 


t Dent. V. 15. 

§ Genesis, iii. 19, 
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Creation is divided into two correlative parts. The first de- 
scribes the origin of inanimate nature : the second, of living 
beings. To the former belong the plants and humble grass of 
tlie field, the emblem of everything feeble and transitory, 
both being accessories and appurtenances of the earth, in order 
to make it a suitable habitation for living creatures. On the 
other hand, the heavenly luminaries and “ the stars walking 
in brightness,” the 

“ \afi7rpni Swaarai €piTp(iTovTfi mOtpi' 

take the first rank in the second section of the drama, as being 
first in tlie scale of active and animated beings. I'he worship 
of the heavenly bodies was, j)robably, the earliest form assumed 
by the religious sentiment. The Sun, immemoriably adored by 
Persians and Egyptians, was the visible emblem of the Pytha- 
gorean Unity, the loader of the jky, all-mighty, all-gene- 
rating ; and when Anaxagoras irreverently announced this 
Cireat leather of the universe to be only a stone, his more 
rational philosojdiy caused him to he persecuted as an infidel. 
Ihe second moiety of Creation stands then in strict relation and 
correspondence with tlie first : the three latter days people with 
life the material world jiroduced during the three former. 
'Hie first day brings forth the universal light, which, on the 
fourth, is embodied and personified in the Sun, Moon, and 
stars ; on the second day arc made the firmament and sublunary 
waters, which, on the fifth, are inhabited by birds and fishes. 
On the third day, the land, with its vegetable covering, emerges 
from the deep, and on th<? sixth, it receives its appropriate 
living occupants, who are to be fed, without distinction of 
graminivorous or carnivorous, on the innocent “ green herb 
Inch adorns its surface .” — See Machnjs Proqress of the /«- 
Vol. I., p. 101. ^ J 
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ADAM AND TBfi GARDEN OF EDEN. 

Wj 5 luivo hecoine so familiar with tlie word ‘Adam/ tiuit 
at first sijjjlit it would, seem superfluous to give any explanation 
of it. 'liie Ammonian language, however, was, from the little 
we knpw of it, very significant, and each syllable was a word 
of distinct meaning. Among Christians the word ‘ Adam ’ 
is ap])lied only as the name of the first man created ; among 
tlie descendants of the Amnionians who still retain dialects of 
that language, ‘ Adam’ means merely ‘ man.’ Out of composi- 
tion the word is ‘ Ad,’ one, or the lord ; and ‘ Am,’ the Sun. 

It was the endejivour of the nations of antiquity to trace 
their genealogies to the Sun, or heavenly bodies. In India, 
which probably derived its religion, like ancient Europe, 
from the Amnionians, wo find races of men claiming their 
origin, some from the Sun or Soorifj-bunsee ; some from the 
JMoon, or Chumlerdmusee ; some from the snake, an astronomi- 
cal emblem, Na(j-hfinsee^ &c. So also the accounts of the ‘ first 
man ’ that we find in Genesis, appears to be of an astronomical 
nature. 

The Persians who retained the worship of the Sun, and fire, 
till converted to Mahomedanism, "applied ‘the word ^1 j 1 to 

the celestial globe; the Hebrew sparkling^ rod, seems 
to refer to the same, while the feminine of the same 

word, is used for the earth, or terrestrial globe. Promethoeus 
was said to have brought down ‘ fire’ from lu'aven to animate 
his figures made of ‘ earth.’ The account of Adam and Eve 
appeal’s to be akin to the fable of Coilum and Terra, those 
great jirogcnitors. 

Ur of the Chaldees, waj a noted town of Mesopotamia, 
“so called from the sim being an object of worship there.” 
Tliis country, originally, bore the name of Aram, or 
Ur- Am; the Garden of Aram is the name by 

which the Greek word Paradise is rendered through the 
I^^ast. This garden was the heavens, the tree was the Zodiac, 
the twelve fruits, its twelve signs, the six summer signs 
being considered those (5f good^ the six winter ones those of 
ml. Adam touched this fruit of good and evil, that is, the Sun 
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entered the Zodiac. Man, of solar origin, with an earthly 
mother, became a denizen of tliis world. 

Milton calls Paradise the Assyrian Garden ; and the legends of 
the East describe Aram as* “ the celebrated but fabulous 

gardens, said to have been anciently made in Arabia Felix by a 
king named Shedad ben Ad, or Iram ben Omtul;' lildui Skedad 
signifies the “strong ones,” 1. e., the Genii or Elohim : hen Ad 
means sons of * One.’ Oinad L 
lable, being distinct words, are 

The Rabbi Maimonides says, 
nor take according to the lett( 
book of Genesis. It is a maxim which all our sages repeat, 
ahoee all, with respect to the work of six days,” or in other 
words, the book of Genesis is alleyorical. 

(vhristians gravely speak of Adam and the circumstances of 
the Garden in a literal sense. We will now consider it in that 
light, when it will appear illogical and untrue. 

1. Man, obtaining a knowledge of good and evil, by eating 
a fruit, could notJuwe had It before so doiny. This, I maintain, is 
the state of the beast ; but in that first state he was said to bo 
in the image of God. 

2. Knowledge is by the exercise of reason, and tlierein W'e 
are superior to the brutes : why should it be forbidden? 

3. “ The Lord God said, behold the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil.” There are two inferences : first, 
that he was not “ as one of them before* — then how in the 
image of God t Second, the sin lie in becoming like God! 

4. Some have asserted, that man was in a state of innocence, 
i. e,, knew only what was good. Then he already possessed 
half of what 'the fruit could give him ? If man only were 
concerned, this might (perhaps) suffice, but he was in the 
image of God. Then God knew only what was good? Such 
is the folly of man, when he attempts to adduce any created 
object as an image of the Creator: he lays bare his own 
ignorance. 

5. “ Cursed is the ground for tliy sake, in sorrow shalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life : thorns also and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee.” With the South Sea islanders this was 
not the case : — fruits, roots, vegetables, and fish were so 
abundant and easily procured, that they never laboured till 
Christians introduced vices and religion. The beautiful prai- 
ries of America did not present such a scene of thorns, but 
the rich soil in undulations, as far as the eye could see, threw up 


j the same as Adam, the two syl- 
transposed. 

“ We ought not to understand, 
3r, that which is written in the 


♦ Richardson’s Arabic Lexicon. 
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it luxuriant voj^^etation, spangled with a paradise of flowers, and 
over tlieni flitted unnumbered varieties of humming birds, rival- 
ling in their plumage the flowers they sipt. 'I'he soil was evidently 
under no atrsc^ great fertility be it. Babylonia, indeed, might 

have induced people to suppose such a curse on the soil existed ; 
and they ventured to account for the same by a story of a 
general curse. To suit such an anathema on the ground and 
on man, he ought to have been scarcely able to supply himself, 
“ in the sweat of his fiice’* with more food. Christians perceiv- 
ing, aye and thankful for the bounties of IVovideuce that sup- 
plies all our necessities, and luxuries besides, will yet believe 
this curse. Had man’s necessities been as limited as Adam’s 
arc said to have been, ho would have been a beast, or remained 
very litth* I'emoved from one. Necessity is rightly said to be 
the mother of invention ; our bodies have no protection on 
them from the weather, nor are we bodily able to contend with, 
or esca])c from wild ])easts ; our food even is not so easily pro- 
cured ; but we have reason given us that suj>plies all deficiencies, 
and gives much more than necessaries. A state of helplessness 
was absolutely necessary to develop reason. 

(i. It is said, “ Thou shalt eat the herb of the field had 
such been His order, man would have been lurhivorous. A 
statement liko this might have been made by people whose 
superstitions regarding animals (i. e., that they had souls) 
))revented the use of animal food : such were the Babylonian 
firo-wor.slii})pers. Man’s physical structure contradicts it : his 
ie('th are admirably adapted for eating both animal and vege- 
table food : external nature forbids the idea that ho should live 
on herbs; he would perish on such diet in the colder latitudes ; 
flare he lives entirely on animal food ; there the,“ herb of the 
field” does not even exist. 

7. The punishment of the woman is said to be that she 
should suffer pain in child-birth. Such is the case with the 
enervated women of civilized nations. No wonder, from the 
limited intercourse of those times, the assertion was made as a 
general atrse, but w'c know in our times, that the women of sa- 
vage and half-savage nations do not suffer. The Nagpoor women 
bear children on the road — at their work, and are not confined 
for a day— no, not for an hour, but continue their journey, or 
work immediately. Of the natives of King George’s Sound,* 
it is said, “ Like other savage tribes, the women suffer little 
from child-bearing, and even the next day walk out and seek 
their food as usual.” 


♦ Journal of the Iloyal Geological Society, Vol. I., p. 3, for 1841. 
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8. “ Tliy ilosiro slmll be to thy husband, and he shall rule 
over thee.'* This was nu^roeable to the ideas of tlie writers, 
and also toonr f(*olini;s. VVeluive nothing to do with i\\Q 'proprh^tji 
of siiuh a state of foniale doi>eiulance ; we must eonsider what 
is said to be llh order, and compare the same witli facts. The 
Malm-lflidnU mentions the marriage of Arjoon (ind /lis four 
hrDthrrs with Dboroop Daboe — such was tlie ancient Hindoo 
cusioiii. We find people, called Koomh, in the Meilgerry 
hills, near Madras, and nations in other parts of the world, still 
pnicti>ing such a custom ; with them, the woman is not depen- 
dant on man — the latter does not “rule over” lior. 

It is said of the snake, it should go on its belly. Then 
it conJd not have done so hefore, and, consoipiently, its form must 
have been very ditfen'ut. This is evident ; its present construc- 
tion is beantifidly adapted to glide ivifh ease over the surface of 
the ground : U'herr is its punishment.^ It is said, it should “eat 
the diijnt of the (*arlli.” if does not do so. 

I have given my reasons for considering no curse to luing 
over man, woman, the soil, or the snake, (lood nnm among 
Clii ihlians would agree with me in considering that (juita the 
contrary is clearly seen to exist — Jlis bkssi/n/. But dogmas 
and doctrines re(|uiro them to believe a curse, while they see the 
blessintf, because without the curse what becomes of priest- 
craft t 

10. The most important part is what I come to now. “ Till 
thou return unto the ground, for out of it wast thou taken ; 
for dust thou art, and unto dust shall thou return'' Does this 
leave the slightest room for saying man is any thing but duslf'^f 
If any where, it was /urc that his soul should have been mentioned ; 
we might have been told (had he such) what should becoim} of 
it. J)id it refjnire a Redeemer ? Was it not ivorthjf of notice f Tlnj 
enmity that is said should thenceforth exist between snakes and 
mankind, one would suppose should he most inveterate. Wo 
find nothing but the laws of self-preservation ever to bavo 
operated. The enmity between men and mad dogs is very 
evident, and without exception, while harmless snakes exist, that 
no one (except people wantonly cruel) would think of injm ing. 
*Sr\akes are found only in warm climates ; so that with a good 
section of mankind, this dread enmity is a dead letter — a most 
inoperative curse. 

♦ I would advortiao the reader, that I am not here writiiii; joy opinions fwliatever 
they 1)01 as to mail’s nature, but critici'<injf the aaered writin;fi*, oml provo Irom them 
iliat tn t/ee on which 80 much atresa is laid, tia'io in noOrii-^ to induce ns td 
"Ulipo^e man e\er had a soul, much le 8 S that a iypkal d.'-pensatioii siioiild 

last for tliiiusands of \eai 9 , to be .succeeded by ilie devclunmenr ot a m Ih-iiu* of 
redemption, for souU, that arc not stated in the pa-feage regarding man •. fall to exi.-i* 
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These curses on man, woman, and snakes are all of temporal 
import. Christians allow the two first to bear the literal mean- 
ing, but wrest the simple affair of the snake into a mystical 
interpretation. This short passage becomes, in their hands, a 
great spiritual truth, pregnant of prophetic moaning. The 
Garden and its occurrences remain unnoticed by priest or 
Jewish prophet for 4,000 years I during which human heels 
may have bruised snakes’ heads, and snakes bit human heels, 
without being a fulfilment of the curse, but only figuratively 
pointing to the “ great event.*' With that word “ Seed” 
was a more talismanic meaning than the “ Seseme” could 
boast of. The snakes seed was fuller of demonaical purport 
than the pumpkin-seeds in the Arabian Nights. 

The animals of Paradise were harmless ; the fruit of every tree 
was eatable and good for food ; om w^as forbidden, though two 
were evidently not intended for Adam’s use. The fall produces 
an immense change; and then, besides its altered form, the 
snake may have been provided with its poison fangs. He has 
the advantage ; man’s heel is but a poor means of crushing 
a head so armed. The poison was immediately supplied ; the 
antidote may have been the lute of the charmer ; we have yet 
to find a better. But how are we to account for injurious and 
poison-bearing trees and plants ? Did the trees of Paradise 
also feel the mysterious change ? The tree of “ Life” become 
the tree of “Death?” the tree of “Knowledge” thenceforth 
bear oblivion-causing fruit? 

1 1 . Heaven and Hell are not alluded to ; and as regards 
“ life eternal,” we are told “ lest he put forth his hand, and 
take also of the tree of life and live for evet'y^ adequate precau- 
tions are taken to prevent liis doing so — the cherubins 
with flaming swords ; from which it is clear, he does not live 
for ever. According to the tenor of the account, “ knowledge” 
only was obtained, but not immortality. What an opportunity 
of becoming immortal had been within Adam’s reach, hang- 
ing temptingly on the “ Tree of Life?” yet he ate it not ! nor did 
the snake, with all its wisdom, suggest that an apple of “ life*' 
should be eaten along with one of “ knowledge.” The context 
would lead us to suppose, that nothing would have remained 
for cherubins 4,0 guard. 

Adam and Edom are, in the Hebrew, the same D*7i<. This 
was the name of one of the sons of Isaac, called so from his 
fondness for red pottage ;* his other name was Esau, because he 
was m/.f Hence it is evident, that Edom or Adam, and Esau, 


♦ Gen. XXV. 30. 


t Gen. XXV. 25. 
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are synonimous ; agreeably to this etymology, we find St. Paul 
speaking of Esa {anglice^ Jesus) as the “ last Adam.”* Adam 
is also called Esa probably with reference to an igneous 
origin — solar fire. Considering, as I do, that both Adam 
and Esau are allegories of the Sun, it does not surprise 
me that St. Paul should draw similitudes between tbeni.f 
. If we take the boundaries of Paradise, as defined by the 
rivers Euphrates, I'igris, Nile, and Indus, wo shall see that 
it includes the regions where Sabeanisin originally flourished. 
In the inaccessible and barren mountains of Kurdistan, that 
offer nothing to the cupidity of the Mahomedan, there still 
exist tlio d(?scendants of these ancient Sabeans, called Yezidis.J 
The Shak Adi that they reverence, the Ad-essa of the Bramins, 
the Ad-nath of the Buddists, are, in my opinion, the same as 
Adam of the Bible — the Sun. The identity is confirmed by 
the Buddist and Bramin alike pointing to the Western end of 
the Hindoo Kos, where the Ilimalyahs terminate in the Am- 
nienoiiiaii plains, as the former locality of the deity. In these 
plains, that most ancient kingdom, Assyria, carose, and I think 
it will not be long ere the laurels of anticpiity will be stript 
from Egypt ; she will give up the claim to have been 

“ Mother of sciences ami the house of gotlsf 

Already the eyes of European savans turn from the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt, and witli wonder decypher the phonetic characters on 
the mysterious slabs and monuments of exhumed Nineveh. 
They begin to perceive that the Indo-Germanic nations were 
colonies from Assyria. Bryant had shewn§ that the idolatry 
of Egypt, Asia Minor, and Europe, was of Ammonian origin. 
Tod has done the same for the Indian allegories. These two 
have followed the silken skein through the mazes of mythology, 
treating their subject etymologically, and comparing the iden- 
tity of forms and ceremonies. Those who have followed quite 
an independent course, and have studied the progress of 
architecture, find themselves led to the same Assyrian source. 
We find the learned Germans decyphering the tri-literal and 
tri-lingual inscriptions of Nineveh, and proving that they were 
addressed to three nations, who may be said to represent the 
whole Caucasian race. It was in this Sabean kingdom, that 


• I. Corinthian«i, xv. 45. 
t Romans, v. 14. 

J This name, 1 think, Is derived, like the Izeds of the Persians, from Is, fire, and 
Ad, one. 

§ Analysis of Ancient Mythology, Vol. I , p. 190 -284 ; also Nuttall’s Clas. Die. 
Art, “ Gods.” 
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they imbibed the rudiments of those astronomic myths that 
their descendants carried over Europe and Asia, though 
differing from each other, yet bearing strong marks of iden- 
tity. 

Mallet, in his Northern Antiquities^ tells us that “ the princi- 
pal Deity among the ancient Danes, after Odin, was Friqga, 
or Frea, his wife.” It was the opinion of all the “ Gothic*’ na- 
tions, of the ancient Syrians, and of the first inhabitants of 
Greece, that the Supreme Being, or Celestial God, had united 
with the Earth to produce the inferior divinities, man, and all 
other creatures. Uj)on this was founded that veneration they 
had for the Earth, which they considered as a goddess, and the 
honors which were paid her. They called her Mother Earth, 
and Mother of the Gods. The Phoenicians adored both these 
two princij)les under the names of Tantes and AstArte. 
They were called by some of the Scythian nations Jupiter and 
Apia ; by the Thracians, Cotis and Bendis ^ by the inhabi- 
tants of Greece and Italy, Saturn and Ops. All antiquity is 
full of the traces of this worship, which was formerly univer- 
sal. We know that tlie Scytliians adored the Earth as a god- 
dess, wife of the Supreme God ; the Turks celebrated her in 
their hymns ; the Persians offered sacrifices to her. Tacitus at- 
tributes the same worship to the Germans, particularly to the in- 
habitants of the North of Germany. He says, ‘•They adore 
the goddess Hertiujs, meaning the Earth,” and gives a circum- 
stantial description of the ceremonies which were observed in ho- 
nor of her, in an island, which he does not name, but which could 
not have been far from Denmark. We cannot doubt, but this 
same goddess was the Frigga or Frea of the Scandinavians. 
The word Frea or Frau signifies a woman in the German lan- 
guage. After a short digression, our author proceeds, “ This 
Frea became, in the sequel, the goddess of love and de- 
bauchery, the Venus of the North, doubtless, because she 
passed for the principle of all fecundity, and for the mother 
of all existence. It was she that was addressed in order to 
obtain happy marriages and easy child-births. She dispensed 
pleasures, enjoyments, and delights* of all kinds. The Edda 
styles her the most favourable of the goddesses, and in imita- 
tion of the Venus of the Greeks, who lived in the most tender 
union with Mars, Frea went to war as well as Odin, and divided 
with him, the souls of the slain ; and indeed, it would have ' 
been hard if the goddess of pleasures had been deprived of 
an amusement which her votaries were so fond of. It appears 
to have been the general opinion, that she was the same with 
the Venus of the Greeks and Romans, since the sixth day of 
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the week, which was consecrated to lier under the name of 
Fretag, Friday, or Frea*8 day, was rendered into Latin Dies 
Veneris or Venus’s day.*' Mallet adds in two notes to the 
above passage — “ The Jjydians, and other people of Asia Minor, 
acknowledged her under the name of Khea^ which is doubt- 
less the same as Frea with a different aspiration.” She was 
also known under the name of Astagod^ or the goddess of 
love, a name which is not very remote from that of Astarte^ 
by which the Phoenicians denoted her, and under that of Gaya^ 
which the ancient Greeks gave to the Earth. She was some- 
times confounded with the Moon, who was thought, as well as 
her, to have influence over the increase of the human species, 
for which reason the full moon was considered as the most 
favourable time for nuptials?”* 

I consider Odin the same as Adam — the Sun ; as in other 
allegories of the Sun, for instance, Osiris and Hercules, Odin 
is described as king, conqueror, and law-giver. The mythology 
regarding him, came originally from Persia,! according to 
Mullet, but in my opinion, from Assyria. His name may 
be compounded of Ad or On, om; and In or Ain, b. foun- 
tain. 

Mallet notices Frea being the same as Astarte, the Venus 
of the North, and “sometimes confounded with the Moon.” 
The reader, on referring to the Article ION, will perceive there 
was no confnmn in such a representation. 

Before leaving this subject, I would notice, how fear prevents 
people from thinking, and superstition constrains them to as- 
sent to impossibilities. “ And to every beast of the earth, and 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I have given every green herb 
for meat : and it was so” Christians reading this assertion 
about alt animals, pass it over without considering the physical 
impossibility of tliat large class in creation— the carnivora— 
eating the * green hci'h' 

ligers grazing with cattle, and hawks picking up grain with 
pigeons, is not too monstrous an idea for their belief. Quite 
regardless of the glaring inconsistence, they will also expatiate 
on the wisdom of the Creator, adapting the external and 
internal structure of every animal to the nature of the food it 
was intended to live on. 


• Mallcfft Northern Antiquities, Vol. 1., p. 77, ef. $eq. 
t Ditto Ditto, Vol. II., p. 129. 
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JLSAM’8 VOSTBSITT. 


There are two accounts of Adam, both commencing with 
his creation. In the/r«^, ‘ God* creates every thing, male and 
female, including human beings ; pleased with all, He blesses 
them. This narrative occupies the first chapter of Genesis, to 
the 3rd verse of the second chapter, and is resumed with 
chapter V. The second account commences with the 3rd verse, 
second chapter giving us the mysterious story of Eden, where 
Adam alme is created, living some time in the Garden, and eat- 
ing of every tree, but that of knowledge — at least such is the 
inference. Eve is made from a parf of Adam, not created, on the 
sixth day, with him, as stated in the first account. The second 
account is further distinguished by the use t)f the words — 
« The Lord God.” * 

There are also two accounts of Adam’s children, the first is 
of Eve bearing Cain and Abel, and occupies the whole of 
chapter IV., excepting the two last verses, which appear 
to have been inserted to connect the two accounts. In this 
account, Abel seems to have been killed without leaving any 
children. We might suppose all mankind to have been de- 
scended from Cain. 

The other account, continued from the 3rd verse of chapter 
II., opens with chapter V. : we have the entire history of 
man, from the creation of Adam to the time of Noah, in which 
no mention is made of Eve, Cain, or Abel. If Seth was born 
after the two others named in the first account, it is strange that 
he alone should be mentioned, especially as Adam is said to 
have begat sons and daughters after Seth. 

** And Adam lived an hundred aqd thirty years and begat a 
son in his own likeness after his image.” Are we to suppose 
that Cain and Abel were not ‘ in his own likeness after his 
image ?’ In this ‘ book of the generations of Adam * even 
* righteous Abel’ passes unnoticed. 

The fabulous account of Eden names the first woman Eve ; 
and Eve again occurs in the fable of Cain and Abel : while 
the first account of creation to 3rd verse of chapter II. 
(using the word ‘ God,’) makes no mention of Eve. If the 
reader will pass from the last quoted verse to chapter V. 
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he will perceive it to be a continuous narrative, not at all re- 
quiring the account of iStv, Caiiiy and Ahel^ to make it intelligi- 
ble. The interpoliation extends from the fourth verse of Chap- 
ter II. to tlie twenty-fourth verse of Chapter IV. 

Of the first part of this interpolation, the garden and its 
incidents, I have written at length. The fable of Cain and 
Abel abounds with as many improbabilities and inipossibilities 
as that of the garden hy the same hand, Adam is described, 
as without ingenuity, sufficient to suggest the covering of fig 
leaves. How did he and Eve live, till Cain grew up to be a 
tiller of the ground { Fifteen or twenty years must have 
elapsed before Cain could carry on his agriculture ; for he 
singly must have invented and made implements of tillage and 
husbandrv ; and, besides, made use of them ! 

Thougli it is impossible he should have done all this, the 
picture is of an ingenious and industrious man : we can find no 
fault with the character, but on the contrary, it appears far 
better than that of Abel, the shepherd ; nor can we cavil at his 
simple offering of “ the first fruits of the earth,’’ the food of 
tlie hermit and sage ; yet “ unto Cain, and to his offering, he 
had not respect.*^ An action without a reason is caprice, and 
this is the nature of the accusation the writers and believers of 
the account are guilty of. Abel’s bloody offering, “of the 
firstlings of his Hock,” is respected ! Why ? 

This sacrifice of the lamb ( Aries) is held by divines as typi- 
cal of Chri>t, while St. Augustine considers the shepherd Abel* 
also as sacriHced to God and a type of Christ. 

A great inconsistency is the fear of Cain, “ that every one 
that Hndeth me shall slay me.” Abel was dead ; the only man, 
besides himself, llicn living, was Adam, for Seth is subsequently 
inentioned as being born. Who were alluded to by “ every 
one ?” Such an expression could be used only tow^ards a number 
of people, IIow could he be a fugitive? Who did he fly from ? 
But XvAs'm^ fled, we may suppose he no longer lived with Adam 
and Eve. How these latter lived without the assistance of 
Cain, Abel being dead, is a query : another, did Cain build 
a city w ith no one to assist linn ? and who occupied this city ? 

Tiiere is a passage also in the chapter that is perfectly unin- 
telligible, ** And unto thee shall be his desire, and thou slialt 
rule over him.”t God is described as saying this to Cain. Did 

* Abel, ih« good, was a peraoniAcatlon of the San in the summer months ; while 
Cain, was evil, of the winter months ; who kills Abel as Y, in which si^ni the year en^. 
Just as Osiris, the Sun, is killed by tlie evil Typhon.->Sec also Pic. Diet, of the Bible* 
Article “ Sacrifice ” 

t This appears to be a part of the curse on Ere, repeated by a mistake of the 
transcribers. See Gen, m, lO. 


0 
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this signify that Abel’s desire should be towards Cain, and 
Cain should rule over Abel? This does away with God’s 
omniscience : did he not foresee the impossibility of any thing 
of the kind in the death of Abel ? 

Like the story of the garden of Eden, the narrative of Cain 
and Abel is remarkable for three things : — 

1. Naming the woman Eve, 

2. Using the words, HIH', Jjyrd God, 

Omitting all reference to time and the ages of Cain or 
Abel, or what year of Adam’s life they were born in. 

The second account of the posterity of Adam, is the reverse 
of the above, commencing with Chapter V. 

1. Eve is not once mentioned. 

2. mn' does not once precede 

3. Adam’s age^ when he begat a son,” and time^ is promi- 
nently marked. 

1. “This is the book of the generations of Adam. In 
the day that God created man, in the likeness of God made he 
him. 

2. Male and female created He them, and blessed them, 
and called their name Adam, in the day when they were 
created.” 

The second verse would imply that Adam was both male and 
female ; so the Hindoos teach, that before generation or crea- 
tion could commence, God, according to their ideas, being an- 
drogenus, separated the masculine from the feminine principle, 
just as woman is taken out of man. 

npwToywoff, i\vQ first-horn^ is described as of a two-fold nature.^ 
Venus, too, called by the ancients “ mother of gods and men,” 
was sometimes depicted androgenus, and with a beard. 

** Qus quoniam rerum natura sola gobernas.’^ 

To the birth of Noah there is no name worthy of notice, 
except Enoch, who is supposed not to have died, and is consi- 
dered a type of Christ. To this I make no objection, as hi^age, 
3G5, corresponds with the number of days in the solar year. 


* 5th Orphic Hjmn. 
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TBB DWirOB. 


NOAH AND HIS SONS. 

Tub deluge is treated of as an actual occurrence in the Bible, 
and so believed by ClirLstians. Fossil remains, with the marks 
of the action of water, sliells on mountain ranges, must have 
been noticed by men as they became civilized. Seeing these 
things, a tale of woe was invented — the drowning of the whole 
human race ; as with Mount Etna, seeing its eruption, they 
imagined a giant under it, whose struggles caused the earth- 
quake, whose mouth vomited flames and smoke. And as these 
fossils, &c,, suggested a deluge, they continued to bo appealed 
to as corroborative of the same down to a very late period, 
when researches in geology shewed that 7nan had not suffered 
a deluge, but that former creations, animals that no longer 
exist, were swept away, to be replaced by man, and the animals 
that now surround him. ^ 

“ What an immense field for reflection is opened to the mind 
of the philosopher, by a survey of the discoveries to which 
fossil osteology has conducted us ! We read in tl'.e successive 
strata, the successive efforts of creative energy, from the sterile 
masses of primitive formations, up to the fair and fertile super- 
ficies of the globe, enriched with vegetable and animal decom- 
position. We find that there was a time when life did not 
exist on this planet : we are enabled clearly to draw the line 
between inanimate and organized matter, and to perceive that 
the latter is the result of a distinct principle — of something 
superadded to, and not inherent in the former. We also con- 
template a progressive system of organic beings graduating 
towards perfection through innumerable ages. We find the 
simjdest animals in the earliest secondary formations. As we 
ascend, the living structure grows more and more complicated, 
until it terminates in man, the most perfect animal we behold. 
And shall we say that this march of creation has arrived at 
the furthest limit of its progress? Are the generative powera 
of nature exhausted, or can the Creator call no new beings from 
her fertile womb? We cannot say so. Revolution has sue- 
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ceeded revolution — races have l)een successively annihilated to 
give place to others. Other revolutions may yet succeed, and 
man, the self-styled lord of the creation, be swept from the 
surface of the earth, to give place to beings as much superior 
to him as he is the most elevated of the brutes. The short 
experience of a few thousand years — a mere drop in the ocean 
of eternity, is insufficient to warrant a contrary conclusion ; 
still less will the contemplation of past creation, and the exist- 
ing constitution of nature, justify the proud assumption that 
man is the sole end and object of the grand system of animal 
existence.” — Cuvier's Fossil Remains, Vol. XL, p. 21. 

“ The result, then, of all our investigations, serve to prove 
that the human race ivas not coeval with the fossil genera and 
species : for no reason is assigned why man should have escaped 
from the revolutions which destroyed those other beings, nor, 
if he did not escape, why his remains should not be found inter- 
mingled with them.” — p. 23. 

Allowing Noah to have saved a few men and animals, the 
bones of all those said to be destroyed would have remained 
in a fossil state. 

“ Where then was the human species during the periods in 
question ? Where was the most perfect work of the Creator — 
this self-styled image of the divinity ? If he existed any where, 
was he surrounded Iff such animals as now surround him, and 
of which no traces are discoverable among the organic fossils?” 
— p. 63. 

These are positive proofs against the deluge of the Bible 
and of the ancients. I now come to the negative. 

In the few generations from Adam to Noah, we cannot ima- 
gine a very large pdpulatioii, allowing of casualties. If men were 
very wicked, let us enquire what kind of wickedness could exist 
in such a primitive community. Incest could not be avoided, 
if the first man and woman born in the world stood in the 
relation of brother and sister. What we should consider incest 
was lawful among the Jews in after times ; nor could adultery 
be considered a grave offence, since the customs in Jacob’s 
time were so lax, and the latter’s conduct is not mentioned 
with disapprobation. When property consisted of food and 
perhaps, raiment, th(ft could not be of a very heinous nature. 
Their wickedness could not be drunken debauchery; for it 
remained for the “just man,” Noah, to express the juice 
of the grape and introduce a brutal vice among men. The 
only thing that the circumstances allow, is a set of wrangling, 
fighting l)eings, in which case deaths would be greater, and, 
consequently, reduce the population to a much smaller number 
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than would suit the terrible picture of death and degtruoUon 
of a drowning world that the writers would wish us to imagine. 

The necessity of a deluge is not at all apparent. He that 
created could also regulate His works. Were it Mis wish, that 
certain individuals be removed, they might have passed from 
the face of the earth without leaving a posterity to perpetua|te 
their wickedness. 

l]he means employed for saving some of all creatnr^i and 
Noah^s family, are inadequate. Had it been merely said they 
M’ere miraculously saved, we might doubt and find no counter- 
proof, except in the fossil remains diifering from existing 
beings ; but natural means should be adequate. The size of the 
boat, compared witli the number of animals, including /ood/or 
all to last them about a year, is out of all proportion. A ves- 
sel, 150 yards long by 60 broad, and 15 yards deep, di- 
vided off into three stories, would not contain any one of the 
principal menageries of Europe, without their food for one year. 

There are myriads of kinds of living beings, of which those 
called clean are very numerous ; yet Noah is said to have taken 
seven of each of these, and pairs of all the unclean. In our 
ignorance, we may be allowed to wonder what kind of food 
was put by for the innunierable carnivora — what kind of flesh 
that should keep for a year. Giants are also afterwards men- 
tioned for David to destroy ; either Noaj|. saved some of these, 
or they were a subsequent monstrous creation, with extra 
fingers, &c., and stood ten feet high. 

The fishes and amphibious animals may have found quarters 
and food, hut the different kinds of whales and morses, in pairs, 
must liave found it very inconvenient. 

Noah’s small family must have found sufficient employment, 
giving out food to so small a menagerie, and cleaning out the 
tilth and dung daily — a shame on European civilization that 
tolerates, nay cherishes, such idle tales. “ Oh, Solon, Solon, 
the Greeks are but boys yet.” 

Should any affirm that fishes and things that lived in water 
need not have been taken into the ark, I reply that if the 
water of the deluge were salt, the fresh-water animals must 
have died, and if fresh, the marine ones would have perished. 
What would they etat, in or out of the ark ? They mostly live 
on insects and vegetation under shallow water, or on the mar- 
gin of rivers and lakes ; such insects, animalcular or vegetation, 
could not have been produced out of the ark ; all the earth, 
even to the tops of the mountains, being under w ater, what they 
could subsist on in the ark is an enigma ? 

It is not optional with the believer to think that whales, fishes, 
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&c., were mt taken into the ark, »nce the Bibla narrative affirms 
that every limna substance waa destroyed, what was upon the 
face of ground’ w* and Noah only remained alive, and they that 
were with him in the ark** 

In writing of the creation, I did not touch on the subject of 
all animals being created in pairs, as the account of the deluge 
reduced them to the same predicament. Did the trees and grass 
survive a year’s submersipn ? On the retiring of the waters, 
did trees stand laden with fruit, for those beings that live on 
them, or shrubs appear in full blossom for the bee and the 
humming bird,* or grasses and plants droop with heavy seed ? 

After a deluge of the nature described, 1 should say that the 
earth would have presented a most dreary appearance: not 
a living tree, nor a blade of grass, but every thing coated with a 
deep alluvial deposit, through which, if the branches of the 
larger trees protruded, they would be perfectly dead. Instead 
of this natural appearance, which is seen yearly to be the result 
of an inundation of even short duration, on the banks of Asiatic 
rivers, as well as on the low country of the Nile, we are told 
that the dove brought “in her mouth an olive leaf plucked off.” 
An olive leaf to exist is an impossibility ; since only seven 
days previous, “ the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot ” — 
“ for the waters were on the face of the whole earth .’’f 

I have so far shown, that the earth was not in a fit condition — 
being void of vegetation — to support those birds, beasts, fishes^ 
and insects that depend on the vegetable kingdom for food. 
The position of the carnivora was more perplexing. For if 
only seven of each kind of “ clean beast,” which are what the 
carnivora live on, wwe let out of the ark, it is impossible that 
the pairs of lions, tigers, panthers, leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
dogs, jackalls, &c., could subsist. If any one urge that the 
lierbivora would increase and multiply, let them remember 
that, besides the original stock being decimated, they almost, 
without an exception, bear but one young one at a birth, 
whilst the carnivora generally bear two at a time, and some 
of them as dogs, jackalls, &c,, more. 

Besides the havoc that the carnivora must have carried on 
on the “ clean beasts,” we are told that Noah was no sooner out of 
the ark than he ofiered upon an altar he built, “ of every clean 
beast and of every clean fowl ; ” J and as he is told, “ Every 

* Seo J. Gould’s Works, for the great number of varieties of humming birds, 

t In a note to the " Douay Bible" the Rev. Dr. Denvir accounts for the raven 
not returning, by supposing that it found carcasses to cat. What ! after a year? 
t Genesis, viii. 20. 
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moving tiling that Ihretfa abail ia meat for ijon, eroa as the 
green lierb have I given you aU ^things,”* we may suppose 
he and his ^mily began to live on these animals alao. 

Christian writers have confined themselves to the possibility 
of the ark containing all the living creatures in pairs of unclean, 
and seven of clean kinds, with food sufficient, without touching 
on the difficulties that beset the same on being let out of the ark, 
Calmet says, “ if we reckon the Hebrew cubit at twenty** 
one inches, the ark was 512 feet long, 87 wide, and 52 
feet high ; and its internal capacity was 356,600 cubical cu- 
bits. If we suppose the cubit to be only eighteen inches, 
its length was 450 feet, width 75 and heighth 45. Its length 
exceeded that of most churches in Europe. The heighth 
might be divided into four stories, allowing three cubits and 
a half to the first, seven to the second, eight to the third, 
and five and a half to the fourth, and allotting five cubits for 
thickness of the top and bottom, and the floors. The first story 
might be the bottom or hold ; the second a granary or maga- 
zine ; the third might contain the beasts ; and the fourth the 
fowls. But the hold not being reckoned as a story, and serving 
only as a conservatory for fresh water, Moses says, there were but 
throe stories in the ark and when interpreters say four, they in- 
clude the hold. Some reckon as many stables as there are kinds 
of be^ts, which is not necessary; because many kinds of birds 
and beasts, which live upon the same food, might very well 
live together. ® 

^ 1 lie number of beasts taken into the ark is not so great as 
imagined. We are acquainted with about a hundred and 
forty or a hundred and fifty species of quadrupeds ; of birds 
more in number, but smaller in size : of reptiles, thirty or forty 
species. We know not of more than six species of beasts 
larger than a horse ; very few equal to a horse, and many 
much sraa ler, even under the size of a sheep; so that all the 
four-footed bewts, including 3,650 sheep, if they be supposed 
nec^sary for the nourishment of such animals as live on flesh 

scarcely occupy more room’ 
than 120 oxen, 3,730 sheep, and eighty wolves. Among birds, 
few are larger than a swan, and most less. Reptiles or creeping 
animalsare generally small; many can live in the water, and 
these it might not be. necessary to take into the ark.+ All the 

♦ Genesis, ix. 8. The inihrence is, that mankind did not pretiously eat animal food. 

* 1*^ forpairs of all the kinds of oarnivora! Two lions two tiiMM 
two ^then^two Ieop;;;dJ, two wolves alone, could not Ure long on ten Jhwp a !C' 
t 1 have already objected to this ides. ^ 
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beasts might easily be lodged in thirty-six. stables, and all the 
birds in as many lofts, allowing each apartment fifty-two and 
a half feet in length, twenty-nine in width, thirteen and a lialf 
in heighth. There might have been more than 31,174 bushels of 
fresli water in the hold, which is more than sufficient* for drink 
to four times as many men and beast for one year as were in the 
ark. The granary might contain more provisions than were 
necessary for all the aniqj^als during one year, whether they all 
lived on hay, fruits, and lierbs (which is very, probable, on this 
occasion, there being none which, in case of necessity, might 
not subsist without flesh,*!*) or whether there were sheep kept as 
food for such animals as live on flesh. Noah might also find 
room on the third story for thirty-six cabins for household 
utensils, instruments of husbandry, grains, and seeds ; for a 
kitchen, a hall, four chambers, and a space of about forty-eight 
cubits in length to walk in.*’ 

After giving the above extract, the Rev. Mr. Buckly says: — 
** Suph is the substance of Calmet’s reasoning, but modern 
discoveries have so greatly augmented^ the variety of species 
of beasts and birds, that the number of them seems sufliciently 
great to render the argument he has adduced somewhat doubt- 
ful.*’ 

The idea of spare space for air, exercise and ventilation, is 
well imagined for Noah and his family’s use, and contrasts 
well with the subsequent idea of “ torpid,” “ fasting,” “ folded 
into small space,” “ motionless” animals. Thei/ did not re- 
quire room for exercise, nor was ventilation necessary for 
them. The door was closed (vii. 16), and only one window 
existed to the ark (vi. 16.) 

‘‘ Nevertheless, many animals which feed on flesh, can endure 
long fastings ; others were torpid in certain degrees of cold ; 
others fold themselves into a very small compass, and pass 
their time with little or no motion. As to trees, plants, and 
vegetables in general, we know that most of their seeds endure 
water for a long time without rotting ; that the taller trees 
were not long wholly covered with the water of the deluge ; 


* He may fancy it sufficient in quantity did it keep fresh for one year? and 
did no urine or dung And its way down from the ioiioeuse number of beasts, birds, 
&c., above to* the granaries and water behw them? 

t This is the same as saying, that the carnivora could, in case of necessity, live 
without flesh 1 llay-fed lions and fruit-fed tigers must have been mild animals. 

t How discoveries could augment varieties it is diflicalt to conceive : he means 
that dogmatical assertion could no longer withstand the fact that the animals of crea- 
tion were really too numerous. 
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and that the &c., of insects, though extremely nunieirous, 
iiiiji^ht be attacli^ in various corners of the ark, and occupy 
little space. 

** But the great question is, whether the Deluge was, of ne> 
cessity, realfy universal.f The dilBcuIties attendant on this 
supposition are well summed up in Khto, p. 212, ; and 

the solution proposed by Bishop Stillingileet, and followed 
by numerous divines, adopted, viz., ‘♦That as the object of 
the Deluge was to sweep man from the earth, it did not extend 
beyond tliat region of the earth which man then inhabited, 
and that only tne animals Of that region were preserved! in 
the Ark.” — fSee Calmet'sDic. hyBucmey^ Article “ Ark.”) 

Calmet’s reasoning is a sample of the manner in which 
Christian divines insisted on the fact of all living things being 
saved in the Ark, dogmatically affirming the size to be quite ade- 
quate to contain all with food for one year. But vnien they 
|)erceived, and that but lately, that the animals of the whole 
creation were far too numerous to be contained therein, they 
use ail kinds of subterfuges. I leave the reader to compare 
these with the notes I have added. 

After the Deluge, the Rainbow is said to have been made 
as a covenant: it follows that rain could not have fallen 
hefore that of the Deluge, for then the prismatic reflection of the 
Sun’s rays from the drops of rain must have constituted a 
htw as it is termed. If we go back to Adam’s time, we are 
told rain had not as yet fallen ; this is impossible, since we find 
mnrhsof ruin having fallen, on the sandstone formations which 
must have existed before the creation of man. Or are we to 
suppose that rain fell, but that no how was formed 'f 

1 he ancients had a number of allegories of a person being 
confined in an ark or a coffer; let us notice some of them. 

Osiris, under which name the Egyptians personified the Sun S 
IS said to have been confined in an ark. 1 have before noticed 


♦ The thinKS theitwelves were taken, not their emfg, fvi. 19.20) else we fiinnv 

* egga of hiae^ 

liatched a whole year / a circuinatance that never takes place in nature. 

t If “all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven were covere.1 anil 
tl|e tnounUins were covered “(vij. 1 », 20) It could not be but uXer^^ Kve^ 
we imagine such toll trees, that their branches were out of water. XJi S 
.cere they could not have lived with their rooU to w^tor a whoirJ?a7 

«nce the dove, at the end of that Ume. could iK,t find rest J L t&V hei 

t If the highest moun^ns were submerged during the Deluge, the Ark wbFi 


u 
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i}si2X a lunette Was the hieroglypluelbr a moBth. TTAi^A'moHttb 
the creicent-slmped arhy bad reference to, is ex- 

plained by the ram's heads at each end of bis vessel— ^tbe sign 
Arks. Consequently, when the Homans adopted this ceremony, 
it was placed in their calendar as occurring in March. 

“ Upon the nineteenth day of the month (that is, im days 
after the hiding of the Osiris), the Egyptians go down at night 
to the sea : at which time the priests and supporters carry the 
sacred vessel. In this is a golaen vessel, in > the form of a ship, 
or boat, into which they take and pour some of the river 
water. Upon this being performed, a shout of joy is raised : 
and Osiris is supposed to-be found. Upon this recovery of 
Osiris, the priests brought a sample of the most fruitful kind 
of earth, and put into the water which was in the sacred 
Scyphus. To this they added the riciiest gums and spices, 
and the whole was moulded up into the form of a vessel similar 
to a lunette:” 

The mourning for Osiris’ death seems to have been turned 
into joy, and the priests then addressed the people, Comfort 
yourselves, all ye who have been partakers of the mysteries of tim deity 
tlms preserved: for we shall now en^oy some respite from our labours'' 
To these were added the following remarkable words, “ / have 
escaped a sad calamity, and my lot is ^eatly mended'' At such 
times there seems to have been an invocation made by the 
people to the dove Ionah, which was probably introduced to 
their view ; i® MaKoipa ^a^vn ad Hail to tlw Dove, the restorer 
of light! The principal rites of Egypt were confessedly for a per- 
son lost, and consigned, for a time, to darkness : who was 
at last found.'* ^ 

Christian divines have said, as well as Greek and Homans, 
that Osiris was the Sun : such being the case, the whole account 
is clearly a Solar Allegory. The hiding of Osiris being the 
ending of the year, lamented as dead and past, which is suc- 
ceedea by rejoicings at the commencement of the new year : 
whilst the Morning Star, Venus, as the dove, the Harbinger of 
returning day, is hailed. 

** Sweet pledge of day 

That crowns the smiling morn.*' 

It is a principal inherent in hieroglyphic representations that 
myths should grow out of them. Such are the vagaries of the 
humVn mind, that the imagination cannot be presented with cer- 
tain data, but similes and embellishment suggest themselves. 


* Bryant’s Analysis. 
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This may be the bwiaof maeh poetic laeling; Uie fountain of 
iiiaity beiiiitifui and pleasing^ ideas : yet through the^iklestiiiia« 
gery thereis a traie of reasoning, giving that which hud uo 
foundation io reality, 

" A local habitation and a name.*' 


Prosaie nuada, unable to appreciate such flights, and deceived 
by the apparent oonueetjoa or just reasoning that exists 
throughout the fables, are apt to look at them through the 
medium of their own malter-of^fact ideas, aod treat the whole 
as actual occurrenceSb 

How oAendo we seechtldren, and ineu too, on having a 
circle before tiiem, perhaps thinking or speaking of other 
matters, go on adding 4he eyes and other features 'that form a 
human faee? 

Such, I imagine, was the first step towards the personifica- 
tion of tlie Sun ; for having represented ii hieroglyphically 
by a circle with rays, it soon became a hwima. hmd^ emitting 
rays. 

We may be partly indebted to a defect of language ; some 
fieople having no neuter muns, and using the masculine or 
feiiimine genders to even inanimate tilings. The pronoun 
“ it,” as applied to the Sun, raises an idea siinpjy of the thing 
itself ; he being substituted, the imagiuatiou presently furnishes 
ii huiJiaii actor, and our school days have left on pur minds the 
fieatheii Apollo. 

So also “ she,” as applied to the Moon^ immediately suggests 
the “ chaste Diana.” But even without the least reference to 
^ur childish impressions (thanks to our Cliristim education), 
^e find the expressions of poetic feeling inseparable from such 
like imagery, 


Silent the moon pwtmtd her way^ 
l^rough countless sttirs nnd cloudless sky ) 

Whilst not a ftreath on slightest spray, 

Disturbed the noiseless harmony,” 

The eoDstellarions onee being imagined radely to represent 
animal forms, for eader r^erewx, it was not a great stretch of 
iinagnmtion that pictured the Sun, as Hercules, destroying 
those animals; or w ApoHo, passing, in bis car, between the 
horns of tbe ‘bull, through the mouth of the ‘lion,' or 
crooked elawg of ihe * crab/ 

Another ark or Iwat adventure is that of Perseus, who is 
born of Oie Viikiu. Danae, tbe conception being miraculously 
attendwl by a goUm shower. He, too, is hid in an ark, and bein^ 
pushed off to sea, reaches Seripha. This hero is described us an 
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Assyrian, which, in plain words, signifies that the allegory was 
Qf Assyrian origin. He is married to Asterie. 

Noah is, like the others^ an allegory erf the Sun, he was also 
termed ‘Nus,’ and we have the allegory of Dionusus expos- 
ed in an ark, and wonderfully preserved. 

As in the Creation, six days elapse before the day of r^t ; so 
also exactly six hundred years of what is called Noah’s life, are 
passed before the seven hundredth opens with rest, 

Christians, considering Noah to l^ a man, have made a dim- 
dm in the meaning of the thirteenth verse of Chapter VIII. of 
Genesis, quite unwarrantable. They consider ‘'the six hundredth 
and first year” to indicate Noah’s age, while “ the first month, 
the first day of the month,” shew the time of year that the 
Deluge is supposed to have ended. Viewing the whole as a 
Solar Allegory, the passage is clear : the Noahic period of six 
hundred years being completed, the next day is allegorically 
Noah’s birth-day, and rfc jfacto nctcyeflr’5 efay. 

Here is the addition table, the child’s play, by which Chris- 
tians determine the age of the world when the Deluge took 
place : — 

It is said Adam was 130 years old when he 


begat Seth: this gives A. M 130 

Seth begat Enos when he was 105 

Enos begat Cainan when 90 

Oainan begat Mahalalel at 70 

He lived to the age of 65 and had a son 65 

Jared hegat Enoch at 162 

Enoch begat Methusalah at 65 

He begat Lamech at 187 

Lainech begat Noah at. 182 


Noah was 600 when the flood was on the earth 600 


1,656 

For this sum to be correct, all these Patriarchs must have 
been born on the same day of the year : for if you say that Adam 
may have exceeded 130 by a day or two, when Seth was born, 1 
have as much right to imagine a greater latitude, and allow 
eight or ten months in excess of each age mentioned ; which 
spare months and days, added to the nineteen generations, will 
give an uncertainty of six or seven years. 

Besides this, as the CAm/ion. geologist would make each 
day of creation 1,000 years, they should add 6,000 years (to the 
calculation I have exposed) to arrive at thdr geological age of 
the world. 
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To reeapitulato^ Iho hierogrlyphid of the ‘ month/ i lunette, 
suggested e tale^ol a boRt : so the physieRl appeartnc^ oF 
the action of the water suggested a deluge, which was itiade 
to convey a moral*— a tctcW race had been destroyed. And 
here the boat offered the means, which, in their ignorance, they 
thought adequate, to save some of all flesh*’ to replenish the 
world again with life. 

The division of the ark mio three stories, was evidently in 
imitation of their cosmological division of nature into 
heaven above, earth beneath, and water under the earth :’* 
suited to their three animal kingdoms of hirds^ beasts^ and 
fishes; a supposition more agreeable to the passage than 
Calmet’s idea of four stories, merely to give a space for the 
‘ drinking water.* 

Over Europe, even to India, we find Solar Allegories, differ- 
ing from eacli other. Whatever emhelUshment may accompany 
the account of man in a boat, it is always a ceremony of the 

VERNAL EQUINOX. 

“ Among the many remarkable festivals of Rajas — than 
kept with peculiar brilliancy at Oodepore, is that in honor of 
Gouri or Isani, the Goddess of Abundance, the Isis of Egypt, 
the Ceres of Greece. Like the Rajpoot Batarnalia, whicli it 
follows, it belongs to the vernal equinox** The rites com- 
mence ^en the Sun enters Aries, (the opening of the Hin- 
doo yea" by a deputation to a spot beyond the city, ** to bring 
earth for the image of Gouri.*’* 

“ Wherever the rights of Isis prevailed, we find the boat 
introduced as an essential emblem in her worship, whether in 
^he heart of Rajasthan, on the banks of the Nile, or in the 
woods of Germany. Bryant furnishes an interesting account 
from Diodorus Curtius, illustrated by drawings from Pocock, 
from the temple of Luxor, near Carnac, in the Thebaid, of 
the ship of Isis,” carrying an ark ; and from a male figure 
therein, this learned person thinks it bears a mysterious allu- 
sion to the Deluge. I am inclined to deem the personage in 
theark 0«m, husband of Isis, the type of the Sun, arrived 
in the sign Aries (of which the rams’ heads, ornamenting both 
the prow and stem of the vessel, are typical,) the harbinger 
of the annual fertilizing inundation of the Nile; evincing 
identity of origin as an equinoctial festival with that of Gouri ‘ 
(Isis) of the Indu^Scythic races of Kmasthan.**! ^ 

“ From the numerous points of identity, which the religious 


• Tod’« * Annals of Rajasthan,* p. OTO. 

t “ Tod’s Rajasthan,” p. ft73. 
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systems of India and Persia present, with that of Greece, and 
this last with that of Scandinavia, many men of hi^h eminence in 
literature and philosophy have been led to infer an original 
community of religious faith in a common country,* whence 
the different stems or tribes took their departure in different 
directions. 

“ The resemblance between the Grecian and Indian system 
has been shown by Sir William Jones^ and other distinguished 
scholars ; that between the Grecian and Scandinavian reli- 
gions had been already pointed out by Skule, Thorlacius, anrl 
others, when, in the year 1816, the Royal Society of Denmark 
offered its gold medal for the best essay on the following 8ub< 

* ject, “ A historical critical solution of the connection existing 
between the religion of the Old Northerns, especially the Scan- 
dinavians, and that of the Indo-Persian nations, with a com- 
parison of the traditions, language and monuments of this na- 
tional family.” The prize was gained by the two first books 
of the works now under consideration, sent in anonymously, by 
its author, the learned Finn Magnusen. 

“ We may safely say, that until of late years, the true nature 
of ancient religious systems was never thoroughly undertook. 
Long was it believed that the heathen religions were the devices 
of evil spirits, to procure worship for themselves in opposition 
to the true God ; or men held with Euhemerus, th^the gods 
of the nations were mere deified mortals* ^ 

“ But the knowledge of the sacred books of India has puf 
a final end to these fancies: for in the Indian system the 
allegory and the symbol are, in the majority of cases, so 
apparent, as to strike the eye of the most unattentive ob^ 
server.” Further on, the reviewer says, “ Every mythic 
tale of their old religion, was interpreted historically, heaven 
was brought down to earth, alk^was mortalized. Whereas, 
if there be a position true in the history of mythology, it is, 
that the deities were before the deified, i, e., the powers of 
nature were personified long before men dreamed of raising 
their fellow-mortals to heaven and worshipping tliem. Her- 
cules, that is the Sun-hero, for example, 'annually career- 
ed along tlie Zodiac, vanquishing in nis road, the monsters 
who opposed him, long before, as the son of Alcomene, 
he was born in Thebes.” {See Foreign Qmrterly Review^ Vol. II., 
p; 213.) 

In alluding to the gods of mythology, some writers have fallen 


* 1 consider that Assyria sent oat not only colonies, but spread Sabcism from that 
conuuou centre. 
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into the absttrdit^ of oorisideriiig them deified men, and yet oc- 
casionally speaking of them us ailegorical represeiitatious of the 
Sun and Stars. They could not be both. We must either 
hold with Euheiuerus, that they were men, and actually did 
some great actions that were greatly exaggerated^ so as to 
elevate them above the nature of common mortals : or deny 
that they ever lived, but were mere allegorical beings. 

iiryaiit is one of these inconsistent writers ; for while he 
maintains that the Grecian and Egyptian gods never had an 
earthly existence, and were clearly representations of the Sun, 
Moon, &c., I suppose, to shield himself from obloquy, h^ has 
not referred Osiris in his boat to the Sun in the vernal equi- 
nox, but has written at great length to sjiow that the account . 
nf Osiris was a disfigured tradition of Noah and the Deluge. 
"J'his has siived his reputation as an orthodox divine ; however 
he has occasionally laid aside his Euhemerism, and told us 
Osiris was the Sun. It results from these premises, that if 
Noah was depicted under the character of Osiris, and Osiris 
w«s the Sun, then Noah was the Sun. 


'i’he point of coincidence that Bryant has chosen for de- 
monstrating that Osiris was Noah is, that both of them enter 
their respective arks at identically the same period of the 
year :-~this, surely, should have satisfied so shrewd an observoi’ 
that time and time only, L e., the position of the Sun, in J 
certain constellation, was the grand object of story, rite and 
ceremony ; for had an occurrence like the Deluge been 
handed down to posterity, it would have reached us witjiout 
more astronomical coincidence than that attending any other 
historical narration. The month it took place in, might have 
been mentioned incidentally in the first narrative, but this 
secondary consideration (taking the story in a literal accepta- 
tion) 18 the onlg fact commou to all the mysteries said to be 
distorted versions of Noalfs Deluge. The fojcU of the Deluge 
are dropt— the saving of a host of animnU in the boat : and 
the drowning of «// the worhl, the two great facts, (if the story be 
taken literally) escape entirely unnoticed. While, on the other 
liaiid, those who agree with me in considering the stories of men 
111 boats as allegories of a certain position that, the Sun annuallv 
re^hes, can perceive that position or time of the year 
being the principal thing, is alone retained.. The iiccomnanv- 
mg stories with their details, were mere embellishments to 
hide and allegorize the real meaning, and varied everywhere 
As the vernal equinox marked Noah’s coming out of the 
Ark, other astronomical period, have circumstancc^s attached to 
them. The ram poured down during the summer solstice • in the 
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seventh month (autumnal equinox) the ark rested : in the 
tenth month (winter solstice) the tops of the mountains were 
seen. 

Had the sarm animals and vegetables been found to exist all 
over the world, as are common to the country where the ark 
is said to have rested, it would go somewhat towards inducing 
a belief that all had spread from thence. But when we find 
every country with animals and vegetables that do not exist in 
the localities assigned to Noah’s settlement after the Deluge, 
it is a proof positive that they did not come’*' from thence, but 
were created where they exist, the climate being suited to 
animals and vegetables, and these to the climate ; so that 
<<existing nature, as well as fossil osteology, disprove the Deluge 
of Noah. 

Not only peculiarities of form and structure, but also the 
difference of language, prove mankind to have been created 
in distinct families, with the power of intermingling the races. 
These clear landmarks are unheeded ; and man, in a rude and 
barbarous state, has been imagined as colonizing every country 
and traversing seas at that early period. 

Investigations into the origin and of root languages prove that 
the Caucassian races are one family. It cannot be said that the 
languages of other races, (the Negro, Mongolian, &c.,) can be 
traced to the same origin; and when Mr, Forster speaks of 
‘ One Primeval Language,’ his examples are all from the Cau- 
cassian races. Though the diversity of tongues show clearly a 
diversity of origin, the reverse position would not hold ; as 
language can be acquired, and some ages hence Liberia, in 
Africa, may use the English language and writing, which, 
would in no wise connect them in blood with the Anglo-Saxon 
race. And so I imagine terras used in Sabean worship spread 
from the Ammonians to Mongplians and Northern Afri- 
cans. 

In considering, as I do, that mankind were created in families, 
(not that one man of each kind was a progenitor of each 
family), I do not say that they were of different genera^ but 
species of the same genus. 

The tenth chapter of Genesis is an allegorical piece of 
ancient geography. The earth is portioned off into three divi- 
sions, Sliera,»Ham, and Japheth. 

Japheth includes the islands and northern coast of the Medi* 


* Were a man to toll us, that lie t^ot all the plants in his ^^arden from a certain 
Uotniiical Garden, we might believe, (rusdi^r hU assertion ; but it is riditmlous to 
continue in so believing after it be proved that the said Botanical Gardeu never 
possessed any one of the plants said to lie taken from it. 
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tcrranean: his seven sons are divisions of that region: their 
sons were saft-divisions of the seven divisions : among these 
Tnrshish is recognized by Christians to mean a town in bpain : 
wliile Kittim and Dodonimf are evidently plural nouns, and 
refer to pfople so styled. The latter is supposed to he the 

island Rhodes. . . 

Ham is the country occupied by the Ammonians: Lnsli 
means the people calling tlieinselves Cuthites: Mizraim is 
Lower Egypt : Phut another division of Egypt : Canaan is 
I^lKEuicia, or Palestine. The sons of Mizraim are all men- 
tioned in the plurol, and mean people or colonies from Lower 
Ji^frypt : for instance Pliilistim, the Philistines. Canaan’s first- 
boni was Sidon, the well-known chief town of Canaan or ‘ 

Palestine. ^ ^ ^ . , . . 

The geographical nature of the chapter is clearest m the 
children anS grand-children of Shem : his sons are all divisions 
of Asia Minor,*]: for instance, Elam is Persia : Assur, Assyria : 
Aram is Armenia. “ And the children of Aram : Uz and Hul, 
and Gather and Mash,” the towns of Aram or Armenia. 

The whole chapter is taken as the basis of the map attached 
to the “ Analytical Bible,” to which I refer the reader. 

What I said regarding the impossibility of Cain build- 
ing a diy, is as applicable to the sous and grand-sons of 
!Noali. 

Following the Bible account, we must suppose that a se- 
paration took place immediately on leaving the Ark ; Japheth 
going to the north coast of the Mediterranean, iSliein to the 
iiortliern part of Asia 3Iinor, Ham to the southern. This 
is also the isolated position, that the grand-sons of Noah 
are described as occupying, for as one is at Tartessus, in Spain, 
another (Elam) occupies the plains of Persia, whilst another 
grand-son (Nimrod) seems single-handed to have built four cities. 
All the grand-sons of Noah could not, with their joint ellbrts, have 
built and inhabited four cities. As the whole family is spread 
over the face of the then known world, wkat did Nimrod's king- 
dom consist of? He could not have ruled over others, besides 

* “ Modem research, however, seems almost unanimous in supposing' Tartessus to 
be the Tarshish of Scripture: if this be correct, it was near the straits of Gibraltar, 
aud the mouth of the Guadalquiver."--5«e Calmet’s Dictionary : Art., Tarshish. 

f " Dodonlm, the youngest son of Javan (Gen. x. 4,). The Samaritan text and 
Septuagint version of this passage read Rhodatiim, which some interpret of the 
island Rhodes ; but Bochart refers it to the river Uhodouus or Khooe. '—Sec Pic. 
Die. of the Bible. 

I Still called Sham by its inhabitant^and known throughout the East and India 
by no other name. The country was ^dently named from Shems, solar 

light— the great object of worship. In the recesses of Kurdistan tne Yezedis stiU 
worship “ Sheik Sheins or the Suu.’'—Seo Layard’s Nmeveb, Yol I., p. 289. 


I 
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his own* children, for each of his cousins, or mnd^sons of Noah, 
are described as founding ** nations in the earth alter the 
flood/' 

We And the nations occupying the country alluded to, to be 
all of the Caucassian race; and all seem to have been in- 
fluenced by the religion of the Assyrian Empire, to which they 
were either subject or tributary, or borrowed their civilization 
and religion. 
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AHII tBB BATBXAmOBS. 


We are told that Shem was “ the father of all the chil- 
dren of Eber,” consequently we must look for something 
regarding Shem for the origin of the term Eher or Hehrmy 
and not to any act that Abram (the ninth generation from 
Shem) did. Eher or signifies to pass over: Shem being 
the Sun, the people (allegorically styled his children) who 
observed with mystic rites the Sun passing over the Equator 
in the Ecliptic, were called Ebrews. 

Abram was called translated S>tparrft, or the so- 

journer ; and though his name is not now written with the y 
but witli I think the subsequent history will allow of m^ 
considering his name as signifying “ The passing Sun,” as if 
written His wife’s name, Iscah, 1 hold to be com- 

pounded of “ Is,” the Sun, and “ Cali,” a house : the son they 
bear hfis a name, Isaac, signifying the “ Great Sun so 
Ishiriael may mean the setting Sun from 73?D, to decline. 

It may be said, if Abram was the Sun, how could his son 
Isaac be also the same luminary ? I reply, that such was the 

I dun of the Ammonians, instanced in Osiris being the Sun, yet 
lis son Orus* is also the Sun, 

Abram is ordered to immolate Isaac. One would suppose, 
that the first thing that would strike the reader would be the 
similitude existing between this order and the fact that the 
Sabeans, by whom the whole country was occupied, actually 
did offer up their first-born children in sacrifice. Secondly, 
that a human sacrifice is commanded by God, an idea against 
which my mind revolts. 

The typical ram, or Aries, marks Isaac as the son in the 
Vernal Equinox, just as the Egyptian had an image of 
Amon, a human form with a ram's head, to which they offer- 
ed up rams as the Sun entered Aries, and dressing the image 
in the ram's skin, symbolized the Sun in Aries. Nor should we 
forget that human sacrifices were offered till, more civilized, 
they subsdtuted rams. Amosis, one of their kings, bears the 

* No TT)enti<)n is mA<lc of nny eonquHii achieved by Crus, and the reason ia, 
iiecaiisc lie vfm tlic aauie ae Oiira.—BryanCt Andlyriit Vol. II. p. 81 , 
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credit of bavlRg effected the change. I have little else to say 
of Abram, except that his posterity are compared to “the 
stars of heaven,^* according with my theory. Josephus says, 
he was karn^ in the celestial sciences. 

It is surprising that Abimelecb, king of Gerar,* should have 
been told by Abram, that his wife was his sister, and the same 
story is repeated regarding Isaacf at Oerar, Exactly the same 
circumstances occurs to both father and son, at the sainw place, 
wiA the same person, Abimelech. 

That it was the same Abimelech, we may infer from Phicol, 
‘‘ the chief captain,” mentioned in the firstj narrative, appear- 
ing again in the second§ also. If Abram dug a well and 
Abimelech’g gervants|| dispossessed him, so did Isaac dig wells 
and was dispossessed by Abimelech’s herdsmen.^ If Abram 
gave Abimelech seuen lambs, and called the place Beer-sheba** 
“ because there they swore both of them ; so did Isaac make 
“ a feast” for Abimelech,ff they also “ sware one to another,” 
and as if Abram had not already named it Beer-shebajJt w'e 
are told that as he called the well Shebah, therrfore the name 
of the city is Beer-8heba.§§ 

On a previous occasion, Abram passed his wife off on Pha- 
roah|||| as his sister; while she was in the king*s house, ‘^he 
entreated Abram well for her sake ; and he had sheep, and 
oxen, and he-asses, and men-servants and maid-servants, and 
she-asses and camels.” 

There may be great propriety in Abram's conduct in allow- 
ing his wife to remain in the nands of two kings to save his 
life, which was not threatened, but he iiiight be 

endangered : also, in taking the gifts (not a few) on such 
terms. 

The two passages, in the lives of both fatherland son, seem 
merely the clap-trap of a writer wishing to show how very 
lovely Sarah and Bebekah were. He may have succeeded in 
this point, but at the expense of our better feelings. 

The “ ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven,” with the ** angels of God ascending and descending 
on it,” as seen by Jacobin his dream, is the Sabean planetary 
ladder. 4 ’ - ‘ , 


* OjBU. xx. s. 
t God. xxi. dl. 

II Gen. xxi. 2tf. 

** Gen. XXX. 30, 31. 
tt Cien. xxi. 33. 

nil Cten. 


t Gen. xxvl. 3; 7. 
|^,den. x:i;Tt SflL 
dibn.' Xxtll 30. 
ft 8L 

. §§ Gen. xxTh 83. 

i.i?,ie. ^ - 
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< 9 ! ^ 

y It was thought by'the Saboan iMrtostbood^ 
fixed stations in the heavens, tlio one to the Mioth^ard^ |lbe q|iW 
to the northward, which niarfod ^e boondjaiies of 
course. Capricornus and Cancer occupied these two stations^ 
the former in the south, the latter in the north, the.fiiet bein|L 
the tropical sign of winter, the latter being die tropical sign w 
summer. These two stations were called respectively the 
Gates of Immortals and Mortals. In descending down to the 
earth, the soul passed through Cancer, and in ascending 
up to heaven, the soul passed through Capricorn. Before 
a soul, about to descend to earth, arrived at the gate of Cancer, 
it was compelled to traverse the seven planets. This passage 
was represented by the symbol of a ladder, divided into 
seven steps, to eacb of which there was a gate, at whose sum- 
mit was an eighth gate, conducting to the emperean. The 
first of these seven gates, ranged along the mystical ladder, 
was made of lead, tlie metal consecrated to Saturn, an emblem 
of his dull and sluggish motion. The second was composed 
of tin, the metal sacred to Venus, the malleability of it being 
symbolical of her amorous pliancy of character. The third 
gate was formed of shining brass, the metal dedicated to Jupi- 
ter, indicative of the brilliancy of the planet. The fourth gate 
was of iron, the metal appropriated to Mercury, expressive of 
his indefatigable activity in improving the arts, of which iron 
is the chief instrument. 7'he fifth gate was made of mixed 
metal, significative of the unequal and changeable temper of 
Mars. The sixth gate was formed of silver, sacred to the 
Moon, and the seventh of gold, consecrated to the Sun; the 
order in which these gates are enumerated does not corres- 
pond with the planetary distributions in the heavens, hut with 
the mode in which they are classified among themselves, in 
reference lo the days of the week which are dedicated to the 
planets. Ihus, by commencing with Saturn, or Saturday and 
retrograding to Sunday, the order of distribution is created 
which appears in the mysterious ladder.”* 

Such was the ladder by which Jacob saw in a dream, « the 
angels of God ascending and descending,” 

When Jacob awakes from his dream, he says, “ Surely the 
Lord i. in th B p «ei and I kne.v U nk” is rffi’r an 
unaccountahlA i i . « 


, — au .wi'.avi ail 

writer believed God to be omni- 


nnaccountable idea if the 
present. 

In the account of /jtTOb’s marriage, the cabalistic numbers. 
tl>m and seven, occur. There were ^ee flocks of sheep at the 


• Dancso's ReligTons of Profane Ant!q«%, p. 241, 
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well, when Jacob meets Rachel with her father’s sheep. He 
serves seem years for her, and being deceived by Laban, 
serves other seoen years and marries both sisters. 

When Jacob separates himself from Laban, “ he set three 
days’ journey” between them : after he had fled, Laban does 
not hear of it till the third day. 

Jacob’s crossing the brook, Jabbok, is recorded at such length, 
and is attended with such circumstances, as make me consider it 
one of the figures of the Sun crossing the Equator at the Vernal 
Equinox — a pass-over. He wrestles all night with an angel, 
“ and as \\q ' passed-oreer Fennel, the Sun rose upon him.” In a 
literal sense, the passage is so meaningless, that I image it to 
be the passing over: the more so from the allusion to the Sm 
rising at that very moment. Seeing God face to face may have 
been intended to convey the idea of the Vernal Sun, rising 
due £Jast. 

Although Jacob’s name had been changed to Israel at the 
time of wrestling with the angel, yet Chapter XXXV. 10, tells 
us “ Thy name shall not be called any more Jacob, but Israel 
shall be thy name.” This appears superfluous. 

I now come to the twelve patriarchs, whom I consider to be 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Josephus intimates as much in 
his dream, “ Behold the Sun and the Moon, and the eleven stars, 
made obeisance to me. And he told it to his father, and to his 
brethren; and his father rebuked him and said unto him. 
What is this dream that thou hast dreamed ? Shall I and thy 
mother, and thy brethren, indeed, come to bow down ourselves 
to thee to the earth ?”* 

This passage scarcely seems to need comment : the attention 
of the reader only is required to perceive, that if Joseph’s 
eleven brothers are the eleven stars, he completes the twelve 
stars or constellations. 

Joseph, the son of Rachel, i. e., heavenly ewe, for such is 
the meaning of Rachel, is the sign Y. He is doomed to death, 
as was Isaac, but saved by a kid being substituted. In 
Egypt he is named Zaphnath-paaneah, i. c., Saviour of the 
World: he is the Vernal Sun, and has two sons by As-en-ath, 
daughter of the priestf of the Sun, (On) named Manasseh, 
whidi name signifies hiding, i, e., sowing^ and the other, Ephraim, 
means vegetating. 

We have the cabalistic number, three, in the dreams of “ three 
bunches” of grapes ; and “ three white baskets.” The number 

• Gen xxxvU. 9, 10. 

t Potiplierah is compounded of Phre, or Phrah, ‘ the Sun,* and 

anniYcra to the EgyptianFet-phre or Heliodotns. 
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seven occurs in Pliaroali’s dream of seven good and seven had 
kine, seven good ears of corn and seven thin ones. 

The mystical cup, the cup of divination, from which Joseph 
was accustomed to drink, I consider to be crater^ below the sign 
Y — the same cup that Bacchus drank of and was intoxicated, 
and of which Christ drank the Equinoxtial Passover. The 
word translated cup is which signifies a scyphus or sa- 
cred vessel, whereas a common cup is DD. 
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MOSES. 

The Bible narrative passes with great rapidity from the time 
of Joseph to that of the Exode under Moses. The interme- 
diate period is stated by Josephus to have been 400* years, 
according to the Bible 430.t 

Any one who will take the trouble to calculate, will find it a 
perfect impossibility, that the progeny of twelve men could, 
within four centuries, have increased so much as to be “ more 
and mightier’’^ than the Egyptians, nor could they furnish six 
hundred thousand armed men at the time of the Exode ; 
especially under the infanticide ordered by the Egyptian kings. 

I consider it a more probable hypothesis, that the Egyptians 
had, in their conquests, brought away a large number of Chal- 
dean captives, who built, or assisted to build, the pyramids; and 
that they left Egypt and took possession, in a body, of the 
inaccessible country of Judea.§ 

The battles between the Egyptian and Assyrian Empires 
seem to have been fought on the plains of Gaza and there- 
abouts. Judea, with the adjacent countries, fell alternately 
under their yoke, or defied them in their rocky strongholds. 
It is not strange that they claimed a Chaldean origin in 
Abram, and made the allegorical being, Moses, bring them 
up out of Egypt. Moses is said to be the son of Amram, which 
latter word signifies the great or high Sun ;|| and so Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, tells us that he was by the Egyptians 
styled Osarsiph, derived from Osiris,1[ another name for the 
Sun. 

Like Osiris and Noah, Moses is floated off* in his Thebeth, ark 
or sacred vessel. Like Osiris, Moses is a law-giver, and to 
him** are attributed all the forms and ceremonies of the Jews. 

• Josephus Antiq., Vol I., ‘Chap, x , p. S; also Chap, ix., p, 1. 

t Exodus i 9. t Exodus xH. 40. 

§ Diodorus Sic. lib. xxxiv. and xl. 

H Bryant’s Analyris. ^ Josephus. 

*♦ Jeremiah plainly affirms that God did noi order the sacrifices, &o., said to bo 
instituted by Moses. “ For I spake not unto your fistheip,nor commanded them in the 
day that 1 brought them out of the land of Egypt, conocniiiig bunit-offerings dv 
sacrifices vii. 22,23. *' If 1 were hungry, I would not tell thee: for the wurld is 
mine, and the ftxlness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or druik the blood ol 
goats ?’’ Psalm 1. 12 *, also Isaiah i. 11, 13 *, Ixvi. 3 ; Micah vi. 7. 
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Like other solar advents, the birth of Moses was foretold 
to Pharoah by, the Egyptian priests. The Targu^?a of Jona- 
than tells us, that the Egyptian priest who opposed Moses was 
named Jannes, i, e. Hanes, or the morning star. 

The cabalistic numbers appear in the narrative ; he is hid 
three iiiontlis before he is floated off* in the ark ; and the 
daughters of Jethro fill water. Jethro signifies “ the bull,’* 6 : 
he is also styled Ruel, i. e.. “ the shepherd” y, evidently in 
allusion to the Vernal Equinox, where the seven daughters or 
seven Peleiades occupy the position between the two above- 
named signs. 

As Rachel, the heavenly eicc, watered sheep, and while so occu- 
pied was assisted by Jacob ; so also Moses assists the daughters 
of Ruel, the heavenly shepherd, to water the sheep of Y. 

is the Greek name for the Hebrew or Chaldee 
loiiim or doves. I have remarked, w'herever the lonah 
occurs, there is reference to water. The Peleiades were sup- 
p<;'«ed to influence the Vernal showers. Moses is married to 
one of these doves, or lonim. 

Moses is the Sun ; so in what is called the Epistle of Jude, 
the devil is described us disputing with Micha-el for his 
body ; that is, when the Sun reaches the Autumnal Ec^uinox, 
he enters the ei'il signs of the southern hemisphere. Micha-el 
is the angel of that Equinox and attempts to save the body of 
ISfoses or the Sun, going into the lower or southern regions of 
the heavens. 

The Star Venus, as the morning star, was Lucifer ; so Isaiah 
says, “ How art thou fallen, Lucifer, son of the morning. ” 
Having fallen. Lucifer is the devil. 

“ Tlie fable of Adonis, in whose honor mysteries were insti- 
tuted in Phenicia, is of a similar character. His pretended 
residence in hell during six months with Proserpine, and with 
Venus in heaven during the following six months, expressed 
the route of the Sun in the superior and inferior hemispheres, 
of which the former was affected to the principle of lignt, and 
the latter to the principle of darkness.” 

As Joseph is said to marry the daughter of the priest of On 
(the Sun), so also Moses marries the daughter of a Sabean 
priest of Midian. The form under which he sees God is 
in accordance with Sabean ideas : — fire on Mount Sinai. 
This mountain seems to have hemprevioualy held sacred by the 
inhabitants, probably on account of Are being seen to issue 
out of its summit, or may be, if not a volcano. Are or inflamma- 
ble gas was seen there. That such phenomena are common in 
Asia Minor, and were objects of superstitious awe, we learn 

K 
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from all tlie authors that have treated of the fire-worshippers. 
Josephus tells us^ “ it had not heen before fed upon, because of 
the opinion men had that God dwelt there^ the shepherds not 
daring to ascend up to it.” 

The name of the mountain Sinai had a reference to the 
Sun, while the Arabic name Tor is of a similar import. 
“ And . Mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it on fire ; .and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the whole mountain 
quaked greatly”* This appears to me to be a good description of 
a volcano in irruption. In a volcano the highest part is the 
crater ; so we see it said, “ And the sight of the glory of the 
Lord was like devouring fii-e on the top of the mount in the 
eyes of tho children of Israel.”t 

Considering, as I do, Sinai and the adjacent rocky country 
as “ of old,” to use Josephus’s expression, an object of ‘ awe’ 
to the Sabeans, the existence of valleys and mountains covered 
with inscriptions is satisfactorily accounted for. Sabeans cut 
the immense number of inscriptions described. 

The Rev. Charles Forster has written a workj to prove 
these were the works of the Israelites in their way from Egypt 
to Canaan. 

My objections are — That the Jews could not have 
become sufficiently numerous in Egypt, to cover mountains 
and valleys with inscriptions, even it* they had been located 
there: on the contrary, they are described .as wandering. 
2nd, That they were obliged to leave Egypt ‘ in haste :’§ 
for sculptures on such an herculean scale, they must be 
imagined as having come fully prepared with forges, iron, &c., 
&c. ^rd. That if the Jews had cut the inscriptions, they 
would have been in ancient Hebrew characters, 4//i. That as 
Mr. Forster rests the weight of his proof on the decyphering 
of the inscriptions, it is not credible that the Jews should have, 
in a body, kept a diary, on stone, of their own guilt, and 
backslidings at the same time that they committed the follies 
enumerated, bth. That if the Jews did cover mountains and 
valleys with these inscriptions, the Bible narrative would have 
appealed to them, or subsequent writers, in speaking of the 
wanderings, would have pointed to them as substantial 
proof. 

JVfr. Forster says, ** For ‘ Israel came out of Egypt,’ after 

• Dcut. iv. 11— Ex. xlx. 18. t Ex. xxiv. 17, 

X “ The One Primeval Language.” 

I They could not even leaven the bread. Ex, xU 89. 
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a sojourn of two hundred and fifteen years : a penod of m- 
ternalional intercourse, in the unavoidably close relation, nrst 
of protectors and dependents, and afterwards of masters and 
slaves, ill which the language of Egypt must have long 
become the spoken language of the Israelites, and the written 
characters of Egypt, presented on all sides to the eye by her 
countless monuments, must have been familiarized to them m 
ways without example in any land.** , i 

By these means, he thinks he has overcome the dithculty ot 
the inscriptions not being in Hebrew ; and complacently turns to 
the obsolete Ammonian (Hamyritic) words in the Arabic 
Lexicon for explanations. The possibility, that Ammonians 
(Egyptian or Arab) cut these inscriptions in ages long past, 
never strikes him, at least he never permits such a doubt for 
a moment to cloud the even tenor of his bias. In the chain 
of his evidence, he takes some pains to prove that Egypt and 
Assyria had one and the same language, which he calls 
Hamyritic. I have elsewhere stated my belief, that Egypt was 
a colony from Assyria, and of course used the same language ; 
bid he cannot j)rove that the Israelites used that hnguage in prrfer- 
dice to their own. That assertion rests on surmise ; for if they 
had, during their stay in Egypt, become so accustomed to use 
the Hamyritic, it is strange they ever dropt it in after times, 
and took to a language that had fallen into disuse. Mr. 
Forster seems to think, that the “ countless monuments’* and 
inscriptions of Egypt existed even at the time of the supposed 
Exode. 1 should have unagined much was of a more recent 
date, since even the famous temple of Tontyra, with its 
Zodiac, is claimed by Bently, on astronomical proofs, as being 
“ nothing more or less than the Roman Calendar for the year 
708 of Itome,’^* or about fifty years before the* Christian era. 
]^]ven allowing ‘ countless inscriptions’ to have existed, we are 
to suppose the rigidly oppressed Waelites ns being able to read 
and write, and be, as Mr. Forster terms them, “ a phalanx of 
mysterious scribes.” The next question is, how was it they 
did not use the characters of the Egyptian cartouches, con- 
sisting of circles, pyramids, eyes, legs, lands, snakes, &c. ? 
On the contrary, the Sinaitic inscriptions are clearly a very early 
state of the Chaldeef to the entire exclusion of hieroglyphics, 
I dwell on this subject, because Mr. Forster wishes the rocks 
to attest the fact of the Israelites having wandered in the 
peninsular of Sinai. 

* A historical view of the Iliiidu Aslrunomy, hy Juhii Ociitly, see p. 2ol. 

t The Chaldee characters were uot aUoptnl by tlic* Jews till after the Babylonish 
captivity. 
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Two letters that appear to be A. M., and commenc^Em- 
bers of inseriptions, and often occur in the body of thenq are 
supposed to be ihe Chaldee DV “ Im/" translated “ the 
people.'’ * • ^ 

Is it not more likely to be the well-known name of the 
Sun, the object of general worship throughout the countries on 
all sides of the peninsular of Sinai? 

The fact of these inscriptions extending over such an 
extent of country, covering mountains, and existing on hard 
granite, does not startle Mr. Forster. The Israelites are 
imagined as provided vrith every requisite for engraving them, as 
if they had come with the express purpose of so doing. “To 
execute these monuments, it has been already seen, ladders and 
platforms, or ropes and baskets, the appliances of a fixed and 
settled population, were indispensable. But no people* ever 
could have been fixed and settled there, unless provided with 
daily supplies of food and water in some extraordinwy way.”t 
When we consider that the country does not furnish timber, 
from which ladders and platforms could be constructed, or 
vegetable fibre, of which ropes could be made, and that the 
Israelites are described as ‘pilgrims* continually journeying, 
it appears astounding how a Christian clergyman can attempt 
to persuade us they were provided with these requisites, and 
were “ fixed and settled there.** 

“ Foremost among these (phenomena) is that so often stated 
by travellers, and so irrationally under-estimated both by visi- 
tors of these sacred localities and by critics at home ; — the 
number, extent, and position of the inscriptions ; their number 
(in the Wady Mokatteb alone) being computed by thousands ; 
their extent by miles; and their positions above the vall^s 
being as often •measurable by fathoms as by feet. No diffi- 
culties of situation, no ruggedness of material, no remoteness 
of locality, has been security against the gravers of the one 
phalanx of mysterious scribes. The granite rocks of the 
almost inaccessible Mount Serbal, from its base to its summit, 
repeat the characters and inscriptions of the sand-stones of the 
Mokatteb. The wild recesses of the Wady Arabah renew the 
phenomena in an opposite direction, and disclose them carried 
on to the extremity of the eastern head of the lied Sea ; while 
countless multitudes more may possibly lie still undiscovered, 
in the numerous valleys branching out from the roots of Sinai, 

* Laborde, p. 81, tells os, copper mines existed, and were evidently worked by 
X^tiane from their tomb-stones and hievoglvpbic cartouches : their daily sappUea 
or and water came without any miracles 1 Duicy. 

t One Prlmetal Language, ToL 1., p. 
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and 4 yet, it would appear, unexplored. Thes^ oiroumstances, 
taken together, we might have reasonably thought, would have 
barred at t^ threshold any theory, grounding itself upon the 
assumption of the inscriptions ‘being the work, or pastime, of 
chance pilgrims or travellers and that within a given per^d 
of 'from thirty to forty years ; and by hands from the Arabian 
side, while the great mass of the inscriptions are found on the 
Egyptian side of the Peninsular. 

“ But let us examine ode point more closely, for it is a 
point of vital importance in this argument : the circumstance, 
namely, that very many of the inscriptions are found at 
heights which no chance voyagers could reach. Proof of 
this is presented to the eye in the frontispiece of the 
present work : a view of the Wady Mokatteb from the south*, 
east (the first which has been taken of it) by Count Leon 
Laborde, originally published in his Journey through Arabia 
PetrtBa to Mount SinaLf In this drawing, if the scale of the 
heights be represented by that of the figures at their base, 
the reader will see cliffs of an altitude to defy the passing 
pilgrim, covered with inscriptions nearly to their summits.” 

1 have given the reader all of Mr. Forster’s arguments, and 
leave him to form his own judgment. It is wonderful, that 
such myriads of inscriptions exist, and as we cannot imagine 
the uses of many works of remote antiquity (such as pyramids, 
Ac.,) nor conjecture the mechanical forces that could have been 
used for raising the immense blocks of stone found in ancient 
architecture, so the extent and locality of these inscriptions 
baffle all suppositions regarding them. Are we consequently 
to adopt a lame theory and content ourselves with imaging, 
that so much trouble was taken to chronicle such childish 
sentences as these ? 

“ The red geese ascend from the sea^ 

Lusting the people eat on them” Vol. I., p. 104. 

“ Runs away the fleet she-camel” Vol. I,, p. 162. 

“ Tlie people kkheth like an ass” p. 164, 

The latter sentence is repeated continually. 

* Who besides Mr. Forster could imagine pilgrims to have cot these insorlptions : 
the idea of other pilgrims is set up to be knocked down. 

4 I took the trouble to consult Laborde, and found the original sketch at page 
The reader should compare this with the fine frontispiece of Mr. Forster’s work, 
to see all the liberties taken. The dark blocks in tne centre or Laborde’s work 
have no inscription, excepting two lines on them. Mr. Forster has made them light, 
and supplied cnaracters and figures of animals 1 he has also kindly added to the rock 
on tlieleft hand side, and though Laborde does not show any letters correspondiug to 
those that Mr. Forster decyphers as Im," the people, the faithful copy shows the 
pet characters very plainly in more places than one. Pamel was obliged to UU the 
dream, as well as the interpretation. Has Hr. Forster been obliged to imagine these 
characters on these rocks ? 
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'^Qua would have supposed, lifit pointless, se^iess 
ij^inge^tbiit Mr. Forster gives, Would be suffi^t evideuee 
he has not obtiuned die true decyphermentf md that we 
Mve yet to learn what is the interpretation of these in- 

tkreii* (cabalistio number) mouths the Jews are 
said to have reached Sinai ; conse^eutly, they must, within 
that period, have passed through the Wady Mokatteb, &c. Are 
, we ho suppose, that in merely passing through die v^ley, they 
^ulptum the whole of these inscriptioasf . lhe thirty-third 
chapter of Numbers ^ves us the ** journeys c# the children of 
Israel,** from which it does not appear that they retuhied to the 
'J^ady Mokatteb. 

:> ln one of the preceding estracts, Mr. Forster asserts (on 
/grounds that I cannot imagine) that all the inscriptions were 
the work of thirty or forty years. Laborde, who scav the origi- 
nals, perceived some bearing the appearance of being more 
recent than other. 

^ <*The figures of men and animals, which accompany the 
characters, are partly of the same date with the original 
inscriptions : others appear to be of our own age.*’f I mention 
this, because Mr. Forster reads the inscriptions with the 
figures ; for instance, when an ass is etched after a few charac- 
ters, the latter are translated, the people kicketh,” the words 
** like an ass ** are surmised to be intended by a rude figure of 
richer a horse or ass. 

Laborde goes on to say, they all indicate the infancy of 
the - art, if, indeed, there ^ any thing in them resembling that 
whirii we call art.*’ In this country, the first ess^s, and the 
deriine in the art of design, seem to coincide wit&iut having 
any stage between them. 

The Bedouin, while watching his camels, will now draw men 
and animals just as his ancestors drew them in the most remote 
times. Captain Tuek^, during his voyage on the river Zaire, 
'commonly called the Congo^ found near Zom5c, modern sculp- 
tures on rocks resemblmg die earliest of the character seen 
In the peninsular of Sinai, , . . 

** My View of TFody Mokatteb is the firs|: ti^ ^iiae bebn 
made of it ; it is taken from the ; t|g,^i^v9at wkieh 

is seen In the distance » approaohtxi|^ (iromSnenby WttdiyTaib^ 
and the coast. » , . < r ^ ^ 

“ Ascending by the course of Wady Mokatteb, we entered 
the frame-work of rocks; a Wady which discharges its 

‘ naodus xix. t Lftborile, p., SftS. 
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waters there is called Magara. This valley, of which I have 
spoken before, when describing Sarboiit el Cadem, has been 
worked^ as well as the mountain^ for the purpose of extracting 
from it the copper found in the freestone rocks. A large sub- 
terraneous series of pillars formed in the rock, and now incum- 
bered by the rushing in of the rains, and of the sand which 
has there found refuge, still exhibits traces of the labours for- 
merly prosecuted in that direction.” 

Volney casually mentions Mount Sinai and the adjacent parts. 
“ Except at the time of these visitations,* which are only 
made once. in a year, the convent is the most desert and savage 
abode in nature. The adjacent country is nothing but a pile 
of rugged and naked rocks. Mount Sinai, at the foot of which 
it is seated, is a peak of granite, which seems to overwhelm it. 

“ On their arrival at the convent, the Greeks perform their 
devotions, visit the church, kiss the relics arid images, mount 
on their knees more than one hundred steps of the hill of 
Moses, and conclude by making an offering, the value of which 
is not fixed, but rarely amounts to less than fifty pataquea,” 

In a note, he says, ** to these pilgrims we must attribute the 
inscriptions and clumsy figures or asses, camels, &c., engraven 
on these rocks, which have from thence acquired the name of 
Djebel Mokatteb or written mountain. Mr. Wortly Montayve^ 
who travelled a great deal in these countries, and carefully 
examined these inscriptions, is of this opinion, M, Cour de 
Qehelin, author of Le Monde Pnmitif has lost his labour in 
endeavouring to discover some mysterious meaning.^f 
The Jews assert, that quails were not stated to have been 
brought by the wind, but red locusts, a thing more probable, 
although Europeans, not knowing how the natives of those 
parts devour these insects, cannot bring themselves to think so. 
Th^y would prefer with Mr. Forster to consider the word 
Salu to signify red geese. It did not strike him that small insects, 
like locusts, could appropriately be measured, each man collecting 
ten homers. We might with propriety say ten bushels of locusts ; 
while ten bushels of geese does not sound at all correct. The 
fact of the Arabs drying and keeping locusts for food is unheed- 
ed, and geese, that are not so easily dried on account of 
their fat, are supposed to have been so prepared. If the 
Salu were locusts, what becomes of the decypherments of 
Mr. Forster ? 1 cannot devote much space to a refutation 

* of the Bishops to Saint Catherine, the Greek convent of Mount Siual. 

t See Voluey’s Travels through Syria apd Egypt, the second English edition, Vol. 
II., p. 862 . 
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of bis work ; however, a few examples will show how he has 
taken as much liberty with the letters as he has with Lahorde's 
View of the Wady Mohatteh,^ 

Fig. 1, in Plate IV., shows two characters. In the first 
cartouche, in page 92, Vol II., the right hand figure is explained as 

the left as b, or jointly kj butj a goose : the same character in 
the first cartouche of the next page appear as where 

they stand for three letters, the hard t or ^ is put aside for the 
soft one or o ; the word now signifies /ooZisA. When the same 
character appear near a man with an instrument in his hand, at 
page 239, they signify neither goose oov foolish, but are explained 
as being kj, buz, tuning an instrument : the same characters ap- 
pear at page 231, they then stand for three other Arabic letters 
or h, b, s, pronounced hubesh, an Abyssinian : at page 
217, cartouche No. 2, these identical letters are explained by 
or j, b, t, Jubut, the idol. 

Fig. 2 of the same plate of this work shows two characters : 
the left hand one is said by Mr. Forster to be equivalent to Z.f 
At page 295 of Vol. II., the two stand for the three Arabic let- 
ters a, t, d, or wated, a stake; the same rendering is found 
at the head of pages 291 and 293 ; but at page 81, these charac- 
ters are explained by tU I a, s, d, or aead, a lion : again, at page 84, 
by do as a lion : in the latter case we have four letters for 
two of the inscriptions ; of course it would not answer to 
interpret it a stake beside a sphinx; the word lion sounds 
better : when these identical letters occur, as at page 224, 
under some long-legged birds, neither a stake, nor lion would 
answer, so he makes it das, spuming the ground with his 
feet. 

I consider Mr. Forster’s attempt to prove that the Israel- 
ites passed through the peninsular of Sinai, a complete 
failure. 

“ The ecliptic in ancient Hindu books is called the celestial 
Ganges ; and this may serve to show, that in ancient times, the 
ecliptic was called a river. In Egypt it was called the celestial 
Nile, and the gods and planets were therefore feigned to move 
along it in boats.” J Consequently, Moses (the Sun) was said to 
be floated on the Nile (ecliptic) in an ark. When the Sun at 
the Vernal Equinox passes over the equator in the ecliptic, 
the angel is said to pass over and kill the firstA)orn of Egypt, 

* This picture can scarcely be recognized in the Pictorial Dio. of the Bible, where 
it is called The Wiidemest of Sin. 

t See Vol. I., p. 24. 

t The Ancient Astronomy of the Hindus, by Bently, p. 60. * 
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when the Jews offer the typical ram y, this is followed by 
the literal narrative of passing over* the Red Sea. 

The pretended journey begins with the Vernal Equinox, and 
ends again with it ; lasting exactly the luni-solar period, ^ear) 
t. e., 12+28=40. 

“ Behold the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord of all the earth, 
passeth over before you into Jordan (the celestial river or ecliptic). 

Now, therefore, take you twelve men (the twelve zouaical 
signs) out of the tribes of Israel, (the stars of heaven) out of 
every tribe a man.” 

Immediately after passing over they keep the Passover, 

The Argonautic expedition, in search of the golden fleece of 
Aries, sets sail also at the Vernal Equinox : the Argo is also 
carried by twelve men. 

In passing over the Jordanf an angel is not wanting ; though 
his presence here, in a literal sense, is unaccountable. It is the 
figurative angel that appeared to Abram, when about to sacri- 
fice the ram, (Aries) instead of his first-horn ; the figure that 
appears when Jacob passes over Panuel ; the angel who kills the 
/rs^-born of Egypt, while Israel sacrifices the typical lamb 
(Aries.) 

Beth-el (House of Ood ) is described as a place in Sichem 
or Sechem, where Abram “ builded an altar unto the Lord, 
and called upon the name of the Lord.” There it was that 
“ tlie Lord appeared unto Abram and said, unto thee will t 
give this land.” Th/re it was that Jacob sees the planetary 
ladder, when God is described as telling him, “ the land whereon 
thou best, to thee will I give, and to thy seed.” Here Jacob 
takes the stone he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a 
pillar, and he poured oil upon the top of it. It was in this 
valley of Sechem that Joseph’s “ brethren went to feed their 
father’s flock,” when his life was saved by a substitution being 
made : and here Joshua slew twelve thousand men of Ai and 
built an altar. 

I do not feel the slightest doubt of there being a place called 
Betli-el — the literal narrative is attached to that place; the 
fircumtances and actors are all allegories of the Heavens. 
Beth-el, House of Ood, is the Heavens. 

The Passover was a rite borrowed evidently from the Egyp- 


• For previous patnng$ over seo the account of Abranii and Jacob or Israel 
passloif over Pauuel. 

t Christians often <inote the passing-over tlie Red Sea a miracle, while the other 
of passing-over Jordan is never alluded to. 

L 
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tians:* the offering of ram to Am on was in every particular 
a counter-part of the subsequent Jewish ceremony. . They cor- 
respond in time, i. e, the Vernal Equinox. The nature of the 
victim, and the purpose of the offering, to save thdr first-born 
children^ are identically the same. 

The further back we look into ancient history, the more dis- 
tressingly certain is the fact, that the whole of Europe and 
Asia wei% given to cannibalism. f 
The worshippers of the Sun inculcated that human victims 

* " The Egyptians call Jupiter Ammoun A/x/iSy, and I should think this was the 
reason why the above people named themselves Ammonians. From this, however, 
it is, that the Thebans esteem the ram as sacred, and, except on the annual festival 
of Jupiter, never put one to death. Upon this solemnity they kill a ram, and 
t^acine its skin on the image of the god, they introduce before it a figure of 
Hercules ; the assembly afterwards beat the ram, and conclude the ceremony by 
inclosing the body in ** a sacred chest” ^ See Herodotus, lib. ii. chap. xlii. 

" Jablonski, however, in his Panth&m Egyptorum, Pars I lib. ii. chap, ii., seems 
to have proved, that by the idol Amou, the Egyptians meant the Sun, not as setting, 
but as fining the upper hemisphere, and enteriTig into the sign Aries or the Ram, and 
that therefore they exhibited him under that animal form.”— 2?ev. ParkhursVs HcIk 
E er. article *^ 3 . 

f To the east of these are other Indians, called Padoei, who lead a pastoral life, 
live on raw flesh, and are said to observe these customs : If any man among them 
be diseased, his nearest connections nut him to death, alleging in excuse that 
sickness would waste and injure the flesh. They pay no regard to his assertions, 
that he is not reallv ill, but without the smallest compunction deprive him of life. 
If a woman be ill, ner female connections treat her in the same manner. The 
more aged among them are regularly killed and eaten ; but there are very few 
who arrive at old age, for in case of sickness they put every one to death.”<^ 
Herodotus, lib. iii, chap. xciv. 

“ One would not be very forward to strengthen an imputation which disgraces 
human nature ; yet there must certainly have been something highly brutal and 
depraved in the character of this people (Cyclops) to have given rise to this 
description (Homer^s) of foul and unnatural feeding. What must not bo concealed, 
Euheinerus, an ancient writer, who was a native of these parts, did aver, that 
this bestial practice once prevailod. Saturn’s devouring his own children is sup- 
posed to allude to this custom. And we learn from this writer, as the passage 
has been transmitted by Ennius, that not only Saturn, but Qps, and the rest of 
mankind, in their days, used to feed upon human flesh.”— Hryant’s Analysis qf 
Ancient Mtfthchm, Vol. lLp,llofthe second edition, 

“ In the island of Chios it was a r^igious custom to tear a man limb from 
limb by way of sacrifice to Dionusus.” “We need not then wonder at the charac- 
ter dven of the Lestry-gones, Lamise, and Cyclopians, who were inhabitants of 
Sicily, and lived nearly in the same part of the island. They seem to have been 
the priest and priestesses of the Leontini, who resided at Felorus and in the 
Cyclopian towers ; on which account the Lamise are by Luclius termed Turicole. 
They are supposed to have delighted in human blood, like the Cyclopians, but 
with this difference, that their chief repast was the flesh of young persons and 
children, of which they are represented as very greedy. They were priests of 
Ham, called El Ham ; from whence was formed xamus and ’Lamia.” “ That 
they were Ammonians, and camo originally from Babylonia, is pretty evident 
flrom the history of the Erythrean Slbylor' who was no other than a T^ftmian 
priestess.”—" Bryant, Vol, IL p. 13-15. 
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were the most acceptable offerings, and that all th^ firsUhom^ 
must be sacrificed. t This rule seems to have been gradually 
modified, and * the lamb’ (of Aries) was permitted to to offered 
as a ransom ; yet the far greater efficacy of the human 
sacrifice was a deep-rooted conviction that was had recourse to 
in great difficulties, even down to comparatively modem 
times. 

Substitution or ransom implies an undoubted claim oi\ the ori- 
ginal victim; and to this I call the reader’s particular at- 
tention. . 

The slaughter of all “the first-born in the land of Egynt, 
from the first-born of Pharoah that sat on his throne, unto the 
first-born of the captive that was in the dungeon, and all the 
first-born of cattle, simultaneously with the offering of the 
typical ram, by the Israelites, shows that the real offering was 
the first-born of man and beast, and that the ‘destroying angel ’ 
withheld his hand from the human sacrifice only when propiti- 
ated by another living victim. 

From the effect produced by a human sacrifice, and that of 
the first-born, we may clearly infer it was acceptable to 
Qod. 

“ Then he (the king of Moab) took bis eldest son that should 
have reigned in his stead, and offered him for a burnt-offering 
upon the wall. And there was great indignation against Israel; 
and they departed from him, and returned to their own 
land.”§ 

Should any say that this offering was not made to God, but to 
Moloch, how will they account for the ‘ indignation against 
Israel and the saving of the Moabites V 

* " The second deity particalarly, adored by the Carthaginians, and in whose 
honour human sacrifices were offered, was Saturn, known in Scripture by the name 
of Moloch ; and this worship had passed from Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes 
a passage from Sanchoniathon, which shows that the kings of Tyre, in great 
dangers, used to sacrifice their sons to appease the anger of the gods ; and that 
one of them, by this action, procured himself divine honours, and was worshipped 
as a Qod, under the name of the planet Saturn : to this, doubtless, was owing the 
fable of Stum’s derouring his own children. Private persons, when they were 
desirous of averting any great calamity, took the same method ; and in imitation 
of their princes were so very superstitious, that such as bad no children, pur- 
chased those of the poor, in order that they might not be deprived of the merit 
of such a sacrifice. This custom prevailed long among the Phoenicians and 
Canaanites, from whom the Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden expressly by 
Heaven,” — RoUin's Ancient History^ VoU L p* 8. 

t The first-born of thy sons shah thou give unfto me. Likewise shalt thou do 
with thine oxen and sheep : seven days it shall be with bis dam : on the eighth day 
thou shalt give it me.” Exodus, xxii. 29-30. 

X Exodus, xxiL 29. 

$ II. Kings, iit 27. 
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Ezekiel, who wrote doring the captivity, mentions the offering 
of children (though it be to idols) at th^ *P(mwer ; and have 
caused their sons, that they bare unto me TO'Sifo Dn? 
to he paschal food to be devoured ”(xxiii. 37.) 

Dr. Walsh, in his Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
nople, says— “The Christians of Constantinople charge the Jews 
with purloining their children, and sacrificing them as paschal 
lambs at the Passover, How much truth there be in this asser. 
tion flow is of little importance : it adds weight to the passage 
of Ezekiel, that such was formerly done, and may be the tradi- 
tion of the custom is the cause of the accusation of the present 
day, * 

Micah says, “ Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God ? Shall I come before Him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old? Will the 
Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-bom for my transgres- 
sion, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” 

Here the prophets hold the rams themselves to be useless, 
nor does he, like the divines of our days, point to a promised 
iMmh, and that that offering would take away sin : on the con- 
trary, he goes on to say, “ He hath shewed thee, 0 man ! what 
is good j and what doth Lord require of thee, but to do justly 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God** 

The Sabeans supposed, that the deity entered the victim or 
offering ; and those that partook of the same were purified ; 
so also the human victims were raised to a state of fanatical 
delirium by the impressive ceremonies, hymns, and incantations 
of the priest, and whatever they then said was oracular — the 
deity had entered the victim. If he said, “ Take eat, this is my 
fiesh — drink, this is my blood,” it was not the man that spoke, 
but the deity within Him, that offered mankind a pure ob- 
lation. 

In the sacrificial theory there were two fundamental errors ; 
the efficacy attached to vicarious sufferiny, and the belief that 
the deity entered the offering.* 

I leave this horrid subject, with Pope’s translation of some 
lines from Homer* 

They are the words of Circe to Ulysses, giving him an 
account of the dangers which he was to encounter. 

** Next where the Sirens dwell, you plough the seas, 

Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 

Unblest the man, whom music makes to stay 
Near their curst coast, and listen to their lay. 


Bryant’s Analysis, VoL IL p. 19. 
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No more that wi-etch shall view the joyi of lifoi 
His blooming ofFspring, or his pleasing wife* * * § 

In verdant meads they sport, and wide aronnd 
Lie haman bones, that whiten all the ground : 

The ground polluted floats with human gore. 

And human carnage taints the dreadful shore. 

Fly, fly the dangerous coast.” 

During the forty years, wandering in the wilderness, owe Pass- 
over is described as being kept at Mount Sinai. They had no 
lambs, yet it was necessary that each house or family should 
kill a lamb ; they had no bread, yet h: was indispensable that 
they should eat unleavened bread ; and even if they had had 
these, there was no wood to roast or bake the things requisite 
for the feast. What kind of Passover did the Israelites keep 
for forty years; and what oblations and purifications could 
they have practised I since — a lamb, kid, dove, voung pigeon or 
some things were requisite, according to the Mosaic law, 
for every ceremony that could he obtained; the Israelites living 
only on manna and getting once a supply of quails or rather 
locusts. 

Tke tabernacle was finished on new year's day,* or in Bible 
phraseology “ in the first month, on the first day of the month.^' 
A bullockt is offered for a sin offering and a ram for a burnt 
offering. On the fourteenth day of the same month they kept 
the Passover ; ** according to all that the Lord commanded Moses, 
so did the children of Israel.” From this we may suppose they 
killed the lambs, one in each family, and had the unleavened 
bread seven days ;J yet in that very spot, “ the wilderness of 
Sinai,” they ask, “ who shall give us flesh to eat?”§ and assert 
that “ there is nothing at all, besides this Manna, before our 
eyes.” 

That Christians should believe that Aaron’s rod became a 
snake, through the power of God, is not strange ; but that they 
believe the magicians of Egypt, who could not be considered 
to be the instruments of the Creator, should be able to do so 
also, and cause their sticks to change into snakes, is surprising. 

Even allowing miracles to be possible, the following is an 
impossibility. If Aaron turned all the water that was in Egypt 
into blood, even what was “ in vessels of wood and in vessels 

* Being a figurative representation of the universe, it was necessary for it to bo 
new, and just made for new year’s day, just as Noah leaves the Ark on the tame 
day.— Exodus xl. 29. 

t Leviticus viii. 14-18. 

X Numbers ix. 5. 

§ Numbers xL 4-6. 
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of stone/’ there could be none left for the magicians also to 
turn into blood. 

If such assertions are believed, it will serve little purpose for 
one to show that the tabernacle, with all its fittings-up, consist- 
ing of cloth, of goat’s hair or shawl, dyed cloths, and turkey 
leather, with intricate gold work, set with jewels, could not be 
made in the wilderness of Sinai. 

The gold jewels might be those that they stole from the 
Egyptians : however, let us consider ihe description of the taber- 
nacle, and that will serve also for the temple of Solomon, as the 
latter was said to have been constructed afier the former. 

(3.) ** When Moses distinguished the tabernacle into three 
parts, and allowed two of them to the priests, as a place accessi- 
ble and common, he denoted the land and the sea, these being 
of general access to all ; but he set apart the third division for 
God, because heaven is inaccessible to men. (12.) And when 
he ordained twelve loaves to be set on a table, he denoted the 
year, as distinguished into so many months. (70.) By branch- 
ing out the candlesticks into seventy parts, he secretly inti- 
mated the Decani or seventy divisions of the planets. (7.)^nd 
as for the seven lamps upon the candlesticks, they referred 
to the course of the planets of which that is the num- 
ber. The vials, too, which were composed of four things, they 
declared the four elements ; for the plain linen was proper to 
signify the earth, because the flax grows out of the earth ; the 
purple signified the sea, because that color is dyed by the blood 
of a sea shell-fish ; the blue is fit to signify the mV, and the 
scarlet will naturally be an indication oi‘ fire. Now the vest- 
ment of the liigh priest, being made of linen, signified the 
cm# ; the blue denoted the sku, being like lightning in its 
pomegranates, and in the noise of the bells resembling thunder. 
And mr the ephod, it shewed that God bad made the universe of 
four elements ; and as for the gold, interwoven 1 suppose, it 
related to the splendour by which all things are enlightened. 
He also appointed the breast-plate to be placed in the middle of 
the ephod, to resemble the earth, for that has the very middle 
place of the world. And the girdle, which encompassed the high 
priest round, signified the ocean, for that goes round and in- 
cludes the universe. Each of the Sardonyxes declares to us 
the Sun and the Moon : I mean those that were in the nature 
of buttons on the high priest’s shoulders. And for the (12) 
twelve stones, whether we understand by them the months, or 
whether we understand the like number of the signs of that 
circle which the Greeks call the Zodiac, we shall not be mistaken 
in their meaning. And for the mitre, which was of a blue 
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colour, it seems to me to mean heaven ; for how otherwise 
could the name of Qod be inscribed upon it ? That it was also 
illuminated with a crown, and that of (fold also, is because of 
that splendour with which Qod is pleased. 

The temple was built east and west,* having the door to the 
east, and the holy of holies, containing the ark or sacred vessel, 
was to the west. At this eastern door were two pillars named 
Boaz and Jachin ; Boaz signifying the Sun and Jachin the Moon : 
both pillars were crowned with spheres to further represent 
the two luminaries. ** Ancient tradition says, that the shafts 
. were covered with astronomical and masonic figures, characters, 
and calculations ; and the hollow space in the interior served 
as archives of Masonry, and to hold the constitutional records.’'t 
The “ seven wreaths on them are said to be the Hebrew num- 
ber for happiness — they were evidently in allusion to the planets. 
**The chains denote the orbits which the planetary bodies 
describe round the sun, and their revolutions on their several 
axes.” 

Dr. Oliver gives “ a few reasons to show the propriety and 
wisdom of placing our Lodges due east and west.” 

“ This was a disposition which universally accompanied the 
practice of religion m all nations, and has been thought to have 
originated from the rising and setting of the sun, and the 
origin and propagation of human learning and science. But 
there are other reasons for this custom, which appear to be 
equally worthy of our consideration. The garden of Eden 
was placed in the east, and our first parents expelled towards 
the west. The Ark of Enoch was placed due east and west : 
as also was the tabernacle and temple of the Jews.”t 

It is natural to suppose, that all the ancient stories, whAer 
Heathen or Hebrew, having reference to Solar Allegory, should 
be particular as to the rising and setting Sun. “ Christian 
Churches and masonic Lodges are built due east and west, attd 
the eastern part in each is considered the most sacred.” 

• Dr. Oliver’s Theocratic Phitmphy of Freemasotiru, See Lepture IX. p. 219, 
et seq. 

t Theo. Phil, of Freemasoniy, p. 221. 

t Freemasons may easily see, by a reference to what is said regarding the taber- 
nacle and temple, that their forms and ceremonies are ** Solar Allegory,” The pur- 
ple, blue and crimson canopy, with line linen and bells, under which the Grand 
Master (as the Sun) walks, is in allusion to the elements. See the preceding extract 
from Josephus. 
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SAKBOV. 

When Jael of Beth-el* killed Sisera, it is said “ the land had 
restt f(yrty years :** this is followed by the account of Gideon 
killing Zebah and Zalmunoh, when “ the country was in quiet- 
nessj forty years. But during another^ forty years that it 
was under the Philistines, Samson is said to be born under the 
circumstances usual at each allegorical birth of the Sun ; for 
such is the meaning of the name from Solar light, and 
P the Sun ; and ought to be written Shemson. 

As Sarah was barren, so was also the nameless wife of 
Manoah : as with Sarah, and subsequently Mary and Elizabeth, 
an angel appears and foretells the birth of a son. 

§ “ And the angel of the Lord appeared unto the woman, 
and said unto her. Behold now thou art barren, and bearest 
not ; but thou shalt conceive, and bear a son, 

“ Now therefore beware, I pray thee, and drink not wine, 
nor strong drinl«^ and eat not any unclean thing. 

** For, lo, thou shalt conceive, and bear a son ; and no razor 
shall come on his head ; for the child shall be a Nazarite unto 
God from the womb ; and he shall begin to deliver Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines.*’ 

There is little in the history of this Hebrew Hercules, except 
th^like the latter he lost his hair, which in both instances 
seJis to denote the diniinutioQ of the solar heat. In being a 
Nazarite and deliverer, he resembles Esa or Jesus. 

His^evcnjl locks of hair allude to the planets, and consequent- 
ly his marriage feast lasts^ seven days. He was bound with 
seven^^ green witlies, which he bursts, as well as the new ropes 
that were afterwards used ; but no sooner were his locks shaved 
off, than he lost his strength. 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst considers “ the irradiation of the 
Sun, the source of all material or mechanical power. Thus 
the supernatural strength of Samson (who had his Hebrew 
name P from the solar liyht^ and who was a most 

* Judges iv. 5. t Judges v. 31. t Judges vUi. 28 § Judges xiii. 1. 

§ Judges xiii, 3-4-5. II Judges xvi. 13. f Judges xiv. 17. 

*• Judges x>i, 8. 
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striking type of Sun of Higliteousness (see Clarke’s note 
on Judges xiii. 24) was annexed to kis seven Nazaritical locks 
of hair.” (See Park. Die. Ip ) 

** Dag, or Dagon, signifies a fish ; and as the celestial 
Virgin, or Ceres, the goddess of corn, sets at the rising of 
Pisces, the fishes became one of the agricultural signs. 
Hence it was, that in Syria, Virgo took the name of Atarga- 
tis, a divinity having the face and body of a wonfan and the 
tail of a fish, a sort of mermaid. In the Jewish liistory, 
Dagon falls down at the sight of the ark at sunrise, and is a 
curious astronomical coincidence that the fish Dag of the con- 
stellations totally sets at the rising of the celestial vessel Argo. 
This happens at the rising of Leo, and at the setting of Her- 
cules, who in many points resembles the Jewish Samson. It 
was in the temple of Dagon that Samson perished during the 
celebration of the festival of that Philistine idol, which was 
held at the return of the Sun to Leo, the precise time when 
Hercules died. This filiation of ideas is worthy of observa- 
tion.”* 

The lion that Samson kills is the same as the Nemoean lion 
destroyed by Hercules, the sign Leo ; and this feat is perform- 
ed on his way to the damsel Virgo. 

It is reasonable to suppose, that the two pillars that supported 
the temple of Dagon were like those of thd*' Jewish temple, 
figurative of the Sun and Moon, which may be said to support 
the Heavens, Not that I imagine any real temple was destroyed, 
but that the simile is like that of the darkening of the Sun and 
Moon at the death of Christ, a concomitant of the solar death. 

Bible chronologists make Samson and Samuel contemporary, 
i. e, 13. C. 1140. Both are born of barren women, boti[|||re 
dedicated to God, and the namef of both are derived from the 
same root. 

• “ Religions of Profane Antiquity,” by Jonathan Dnncan, B. A., p. 297, 
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There is a great uncertainty among Christians as to who 
Ahasuerus was ; and well there might be, as nothing related in 
the Book of Esther is of an historical nature. The whole is 
read by the Jews in their synagogues, in our times, as a book 
implying some allegory, that, according to their ideas, has 
reference to their deliverance and return to Jerusalem* 

No doubt the whole is an allegory : the cabalistic numbers 
appear in this narrative. In the third year he divorces Vashti ; 
in the seomth he marries Esthew; in the twelfth month of 
the twelfth year is the order for the massacre. 

It was on the seventh day of the feasting, that the seven cham- 
berlains were ordered to bring in Vashti : her disobedience is 
referred to the seven princSs.* 

Ahasuerus, is the name given to the king. Some 

Christians would derive the name from greats and 
a hero : I consider the name a title of the Sun, even allowing 
this etymology .f 

If we did not know what Ovid alluded to in the following 
passage, we might suppose him speaking of the pavilion of 
Ahasuerus ; — 

“ Kegia Solis erat sublimibus alta eolamnis, 

Clara roicante aoro, flammasque imitanta pyropo.” 

Josephus tells us,t “ He caused a tent to be pitched, which 
.was supported by pillars of gold and silver, with curtains of 
linen and purple spread over them, that it might afford room 
for fToXXar /Avpiadas KarakXuvsAu, many ten thousands to sit down.” 
This is evidently in reference to that pavilion — 

“ The spacious firmament on hi^ 

With all the blue etherial sky, 

under which many ten thmsand can sit down. Gold was sacred 
to the ; and silver to the Moon ; and they are the pillars 

* Esther has seven' maidens, (ii. 9.) 

1 1 consider the Hindoo word, *'lB8ar,*’a title of the deity, as of the same 
origin as Ahsuer. 

t Antiq. lib. xl p. 1. 
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alluded to as in the temple of Solomon and Dagon ; the 
curtains of purple and linen signified the sky.^ 

This figurative description of the Heavens is very common, 
and many passages might be quoted to show the paral- 
lelism. 

The Heavens were supposed to be spread outf like a curtain 
or tentj; and supported on pillars.^ 

The star Venus, as the morning star, was termed Lucifer, 
i. e, hearer of lights and was supposed by Rabbinical tradition 
to have fallen ; so Isaiah says, How art thou fallen from Hea- 
ven, 0 I Lucifer, son of the morning.” 

Layard, in his Nineveh and its Remains^ speaking of the 
Yezedis, says — “ They believe Satan to be the chief of the 
Angelic host, now suffering punishment for his rebellioii against 
the divine will ; but still all-powerful, and to be restored here- 
after to his high estate in the celestial hierarchy.” The only 
circumstance worthy of notice attending the star itself is its 
ceasing to be the morning, and becoming the evening star. 
This was the subject of allegory in the “ fall ” of Lucifer or 
Satan, and also the deposition of VdShti ; for Vashti, or Vesta, 
was Venus, (queen of heaven) as the evening star. Wlieu 
called, she could not appear before Ahasuerus, L e, west of the 
Sun : then Esther, (the name applicable to th^ * queen* as the 
Morning Slar^) appears before the king, in the month Tebeth, 
that is, the winter solstice. 

Eostre monath, among the Goths, was sacred to the goddess 
Eostre, Astarte, or Esther, and coincides with the festival of 
the Purim Esther, both as to time as well as name. 

“ Hesychus speaks of the boon ( ) and describes it, 
S>€iidaTos Ktpara tx^vros : a kind of cake with a representatio^of 
two horns'* § I3ryant|| considers these ancient buns to be those 
alluded to by Jeremiah: *^And when we burnt incense to 
the Queen of Heaven, and poured out drink offerings unto 

* There is a long account in Farkhurst’s Heb. Lex. of a kind of linen men- 
tioned by Pliny, as being manufactured from Asbestos or Amiantes, and produced 
in the deserts of India. ** Nascitur in desertis adustisqiie sole Indiw : ubi non 
cadunt imbres, inter diras serpentes.” {Pliny Nat, Hist. lib. xix. chap, i.) Fark- 
hurst conjectures that the pavilion of Ahasuerus was made of this cloth, but 
expresses bis doubts about such a large quantity being procurable as to form so 
spacious a canopy.— TAeo. Phil of Freemasonry, p. 218, 219. 

t Job ix. 8.— Fsalm civ. 2. 

t Isaiah xl. 22. 

§ Job xxvi. 11. 

li Bryant’s Analysis of Ancient Mythology, VoL L p. 299. 
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Wr, did we make cakee and worship her, and |Mr oat drbk 
offerings^ntoher withoatourmen?'' /k 

We have still at Easter the but instead .ortho lunette, it 
bears the cross, the (TuarGEsoia, which appears from verjr ancient 
times to have signified the Star Venus. It continues, m astro* * * § 
nomy, to deno^ that planet Si much as in the accompan^ring 
figure of Astarte. 

B^ardmg tbecastii^ of loi^ l^ant savs^-**- **This man- 
ner of divinafion was of Chaldaic original ana brought from Ba- 
byloba to Broeneste. It Is mentioned in Bother, ni. Ttf They 
mistPiir before Haman, that he might know the success of 
purposes agunst the ^ews.^^^ , 

^ The ijrord Pur dignified fire, from lllit. "At Prmneste 
the nitne was particularly kept up on account of this 
divination by lots. These, by the Ammonians, were styled 
Purin^ being attended with ceremc^ies by fire ; and supposed 
to be efiected through the influent of the deity. Prosueste 
se^ to'he a compoand'>f Puren Esta, the lots of Esta, 

Queen Esther was the goddess invoked, o nvp. 
toworf 'IrM rand that w#might not lose the purport of her 
name, she has an alias, HadaB8ah,t " similar to Emesa was 
Edessa, or more properly Adesa, so named from Hades, the 
god of light 

Mordechafs aream, contained in the part consigned to the 
Apocrypha, appears to Christian eyes to allegorize ^istory of 
^ ” ' ' rt 



^ht, and i£e Sun and much water: this river is Esther, 
["the king married, aiid made queen.” 

The little fountain is Aines or Hanesy the morning 

star, figuratively called the fountain of light We are toll 
" this ItV' § riiir is E8ther.”|| 

The last scene, related between Esther and the king^ is evi- 
dently a figure of the Sian rising, and the morning star turning 
palein his light. 


* Btyam'i y<^ I p. 125. 

t Bstherii. 7, 

X Bryant’s Analysis, VoL p, SOS. 

§ " is almost syaosomons wUH the Mti so OaSed Crom its 

wonderful jStttdi<y, for it is not only a Jluid, but one of the most tuiive and perftet 
/luidt innatare.”^5ee Dr, PerkhurtVt Bd. l»t. Jaikk 

A Esther X. 6. 
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Then up his countenance, that shone viih majesty, he 
looked very fiercely upon her, and the queen fsfi down and 
was pale, and fiunted, and bowed herself upon the bikd of the 
maid tliat went before her.” 

The happy termination to Mordecai’s dream, the light and 
the son rose up,” with the turninff of sorrow into joy,^ if a re- 
petition of what was said at the m^teries of Osiris, and dbrres- 
ponds in time with that ceremony. 

The sending of Ion, the dove, out of Noah’s ark, the slaugh- 
ter of the Egyptians, the slaughter of Puriiu, all occur at the 
Vernal Equinox. 

The Queen of Heaven, worshipped by the Syrians, was call« 
ed Astaroth, and by the Greeks and Romans Astarte. lly 
this name was evidently meant, in an extended sense, the whole 
of the starry heavens. Emblematically, the lunette appears 
ill the drawing of Cam Ion.'\ The shroud she holds extend- 
ed seems to intimate the canopy of night, while the string of 
orbs refers to the stars. 

Bryant has shewn that ION was Juffo, she is consequently 
attended by the peacock, J representing, by the marks on its 
tail, the stars of heaven. She is also called horned in reference 
to flie horns of the Moon. 

Sidcrum rcgina biconiis.§ 

Astaroth is called Karnaim\ or horned, so also was Pro- 
serpine termed, Keposssa, horned^ and fvcjxyyrfs, splendid. 

“ Some have said Proserpine was the same as Diana, f 
and, indeed, she seems to have originally denoted the whole 
celestial fluid.'*** 

Her name, »r*p<r«^v 7 , appears to me to be compounded of 
‘ Pur,* * Seph,’ lone, or fire-enveloped Ionaii. 

The Jews described Ahasuerus as a Persian king ; so the 
Greeks related that Perseus became king of that country, and 
married Asterie. Asft Perseus, like Ahsuervs, was the Sun, 

* “ For Almighty God hath turned joy unto them the day wherein the chosen 
people should have perished.”— Esther xvi. 21— also ix. 21. 
t See back : Article Ion, and Plate IL 

{ " When they (the Yezodis) speak of the devil, they do so with reverence, ns 
Meleh Taout, King Peacock, or Melek el houi, the mighty angel.”— Layanl’s Nineveli, 
Vol. p. 298. Here we see the Star Venus as Lucifer, or the devil called peaeovh, 
uud Venus and Juno are Uie same. . 

S Horace. II Genesis xiv. 0. 

f Diana was Ionah.— B ryant’s Analysis, VoL IL p. 340. 

Eew. Br. Parkhurt, Heb. Lex. on 

+t Perseus, from Pur, fire, is the Sun. irf/xrcvr o’HXtof. (Bryant’s Ana- - 
lysis, Vol. II., p. 68.) ** He was supposed to have had a renewal of life : they there- 
fore, desoribM Perseus as inclosed in an ark and exposed in a state of childhood 
upon tlw waters, after having been conceived in a shower of gohL”— p. 04 of above. 

N 
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BO he resembles him in marrying the star goddess Astarte^ 
Asterie, or Esther. 

The allejgory of Perseus, in hfe being concealed in an ark, to 
prevent his destruction, is the counterpart of the saving of 
Noah, Moses, and Osiris, but, in his marriage, we have a paral- 
lellism with the story of Esther.* 

* In like manner Seva, tlu Sun, marries Ourga, the llindoo name for Vftmt, Sto 
Bentley’s Astronomy of the Hindus, p. 46. 
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JoKAH is no other than the lONAH, or Venus.* The star, 
as well as the prophet, are known in the East by one and the 
same name, yi emus : its ideal setting in the sea may have 
suggested the allegory of a man swallowed by a fish. Shaik 
Sadi, in his Gullistan, wishing to mark the time as being 
somewhat after sunset, uses ^is figure: — telling us, that not 
only had the Sun set, but so had even the star Venus. 

^ jJb M J d A w rnm j yL. 

J J ^ di I yi 

** The disc of (he Sun went into darkness^ 

Vbnub went into the mouth of the fish” 

The fish of Jonah may be the cetus^ or whale, that [is placed 
near Aries, Every allegory in which the star Venus is 
mentioned, there are allusions to the sea or water.f The 
scene, of his being thrown over board, appears to be laid in 
the Mediterranean : he starts from Joppa,f and was going to 
Tarshish, both ports on that sea, that is, he was going from 
East to West, 

§ “ Berosus, in his first book concerning the history of 
Babylonia, informs us, that he lived in the time of Alexander, 
the son of Philip. And he mentions, that there were written 
accounts preserved at Babylon with the greatest care, com* 
prehending a term of fifteen myriads of years. These writ- 
ings contained a history of the heavens and the sea ; of the 
birth of mankind; also, of those who had sovereign rule, 
and of the actions achieved by them. And in the first place, 
he describes Babylonia as a country, which lay between the 
Tigris and Euphrates. He mentions, that it abounded with 

♦ Bryant’s *• Analysis* Vol. 11., p. 291. “The great patriarch, who preached 
righteousness to the AniedHuoianSf is by Berosus and Abydenns styled Oan, or 
Oannes, which is the same name as Jonah.* Venus was no other than the aneient 
li.WAtt.*<-Vol. II , p. 314. > 

t See Esther compared to a fountain or river. 

X Jonah i. 8. 

§ “ Extract from Berosus, transmitted to us by Eusebius, who copied It from 
Alexan^r Polyhistor.*— Bryant’s “ Analysis, * Vol. III., p. 100. 
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wheat, barley, ocrus, sesamum ; and in the lakes were found 
the roots called gougoe, which were good to be eaten, and were 
in respect to nutriment like barley. There were also palm trees, 
aAd apples, and most kind of fruits : fish too, and birds, both 
those which nre nearly of flight and those which take to the 
element of water. The part of Babylonia, which bordered 
upon Arabia, was barren, and without water ; but that, which 
lay on the other side, had hills, and was fruitful. At Babylon 
there was, in those times, a great resort of people of various 
nations, who inhabited Chaldea, and lived without rule and 
order, like the boasts of the field. In the first year, there 
made its appearance from a part of the Eriithrean sea, which 
bordered upon Babylonia, an animal endowed with reason, 
who was called Cannes. According to the accounts of Apol- 
lodorus, the whole body of the animal was like that of a fish ; 
and had under a fish’s head another head, and also feet below, 
similar to those of a man, subjoined to the fish's tail. His voice,' 
too, and language, was articulate, and human, and there was 
a representation of him to be seen in time of Berosiis. 
This being in the day-time used to converse with men, but 
took no food at that season, and he gave them an insight into 
letters, and science, and every kind of art. He taught them 
to construct houses, to found temples, to compile laws ; and 
explained to them the principles of geometrical knowledge. 
He made them distinguish the seeds of the earth, and she\>^d 
them how to collect fruits : in short, he instructed them in every 
thing, which could tend to soften manners, and humanize 
mankind. From that time, so universal were his instructions 
nothing has been added material by way of improvement*. 
■When the sun sat, it was the custom of this being to plun'^'e 
again into the sea, and abide all the night in the deep.” ° 
The points to remark here are, that the appearance of Cannes 
at Nineveh was a verp ancient tradition ; and that the nature 
of this being was two-fold, half man, half-fish. This descrip- 
tion agrees entirely with the form under which (the star) Ve- 
nus is continually allegorized. In another* place Bryant ob- 
serves of Venus, “ The representation of Dercetus at Ascalou 
is thus given by Diodorus : ovoftaC^vw 6i ivpoi 

TO fxtu Trpo<r<avov yvmiKOt, to He akXo croiM irayixBvot. The goddess, 
which hy the Syrians is called Dercetus, has the face of a 
ioomnn, hut the rest of the image is the figure of a fish. He 
moreover says, that she was esteemed by her votaries the 
same as V enus, or Cupris. Lucian gives a similar description of 

♦ Analysis, Vol 11., p. 311. 
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her ander the name of Atargatis, but represents her upwards 
as of a woman’s form entirely. ‘H/wo-o; fnp yvvtf, to dt 6KQ<rov €k 
fiifpap is mcptis irodas i^^vos ovptj ajroTeti'rrrat. TAe itpper half was a 
perfect figure of a woman; the lower part^ from the thighs downward^ 
terminated in the tail of a fish. Her statue was of great anti(|nity ; 
and represented a woman as far as the middle, but from thence 
had the figure of a fish. She had a chain of gold, and was 
denominated by the natives Eurunome Diana, which Euninome 
is represented as the most ancient of the female divinities, 
and the wife of Ophion.” 

I would desire it to be borne in mind, that this representation 
of Venus was of “ great antiquity” ; it was identical with that 
of *Oannes ; but both fVenus and JOannes were synonymous 
with Jonah. 

The great antiquity of this story of Cannes, independent- 
ly of the authority of ancient writers, is to bo inferred from 
the name Nineveh, which signifies the “ City of the fish,” and 
1 think places it beyond a doubt that the allegory of the fish- 
being, the great instpctor of the Sabeans, was prior to the dig 
itself. Evidently, the Jews, in captivity, met with this account, 
and made HiV lonah, Jonah or Oannes^ a Jewish prophet. 

It is difiicult to understand how, out of allegory, the star 
Venus could instruct the Sabeans, was it with regard to the 
problems solved by observing its transit i or did they, under a 
veil, intimate that Ion, in the extended sense of the whole keavensy 
or astronomy, was the study that humanized mankind ? It is not 
strange that this planet should have been so much noticed. § 

* " lie was also depicted as a fish, or sometimes as half fish and half a man, of 
an amphibious nature,”— “Analysis,” Vol. IL, p. 207. 

t “Analysis,” Vol. II., p. 342. t “ Analysis,” Vol. IT., p. 292. 

§ Poets, in all aj^es, have been, and probably will contiimo to bo, struck with Its 
brilliancy and beauty : thoujfh the following; tcordt may not last for ever, the feeling 
that dictated them can acarccly become a stranger to the human breast 

" Gem of the crimson colored eve, 

Companion of retiring day. 

Why, at the closing gates of heaven. 

Beloved star, dost thou delay ? 

So pure thy pensive beauty biu-ns. 

When soft the tear of twilight flows, 

So sure thy plighted step returns, 

To chambers brighter than the rose. 

Oh ! sacred to the close of day : 

Queen of propitious stare appear 
And early come, nor long delay, 

When Charolinc heno^lf is here." 


Campbeli.. 
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ean only Bvited to the Sabeaasi to be 
ed for the risietf of the Sob* ;? ■ , ; » ■ 

This star, under ^ fi^pire^^pistber, is described M feeling 
faint before the sUrnn^ of ^ijudisuerus, the Sun ; so ate Jm, 

or Jonah, sat on t^d salt side of the city. Andit eameta^, 
that when &10 tbalt Qc^i pspdred avehenp^nl^ east 

wind; and the Bua beat npon thendad of Jonah, that he 
fainted/!^ \ / . , ; ; ' 

The cobidbi^^ would be strange* indeed, if the people of 
Nineveh Ite ^ hbcient allegory or Oannes risinjp from the sea, 
and ii^mAeeamUfyt another beiogu-4i Hebiow.prophet— of a 
t^^oidmtkmfy the etme, should come oat of a Ssn, to their 
t^y/td instruct them ! 

I am persuaded, that the mound, called the tomb of thePro^ 
phet Jonah, opposite /Mosul, near the ruins of NineVeh, is 
nothing but the tem^d Ooandr, the deity of tte place; and 
if search were made, and excaratfons idfowed, some legend 
explanatory of this allegory might be discorered. However, 
1 doubt not, were such found by Ch^istiamk we should have the 
inscriptions to speak about the propW of^e Bible, and not of 
the deity. I think a shrine of thenr fish-god is a more likely 
building to have existed there, f than a tomb of a strangei^', 
whose prophecy — the only prophecy he mi^e — failed. ^ 

And here I would digress to say, tliat it , is remarkable wt 
no mythological accounts are discovered by &e explorers in^e 
arrow-headed inscriptions, although depicted on such a number 
of mythic figures; from the gigantic lions and bulls, to the small 
HOhgravings on oylinders.J Sot the lesa. strange is the fact, 
that all the historical discoveries relate to the few kings of 
Assyria and jtehylon mentioned in the Bible, or hr Greek 
authors. Was there nothing in the history of all t^ other 
kings worthy of Aptioe? Was the sabjl^tion ^ Juite a 
topic of such magnitude, that it should have , been cluten as 
the appropriate subject for^^^e ehfsel of tte^ii^l^)^ ?§ 

t f UspftQlally UtSJBOBiid is tec Iwge to cover t ImoU c !; * ^ V 

our titnei^iieir'iM.woiUs stelbt _ 



The real crossing oF the Squalor hy the Sun, m, the EcUptie 
ioUkav the aUeqorUal Cross oF Jesus. 

The . rua '- ' stqn^ t ” ft/y, Zodiat. luvder tJt^e aHegf/rirxul 
names sF ‘Che AposUes- 
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nmau a» jon. 

OR THE SUN AND THE MORNING STAR. 

The Old Testament has been oonsidered as shadowing forth the 
New : many of the persons therein mentioned being types of 
Christ ; many of the events, (called historical) typical of a new 
dispensation ; and many passages prophetic of the same. 
A pm'usal of the foregoing p^es will show, that what is termed 
typical by Christian writers, is allegorical. As herein the per- 
sonages, with their fables, bear to each other a marked resem- 
blance, so this similitude, applied to the New Testament narra- 
tive, is termed typical. Wherever similar allegory exists in 
Heathen mythology, the resemblance has been pointed out hy 
divines as bearing somewhat of the same typical nature. 

The characters of ancient incarnations of the Deity, that is, 
allegories of the Sun, whether Heathen or Jewish, were suited 
to the ^e in which they were fabricated ; so also the charac- 
ter of Christ is such as Essens, of the period when it was given 
to the world, would depict as perfect and pure. 

He is conseauently made to deliver their doctrines, for which 
I refer the reader to the Article ** Essens,*' in the commencement 
of this work. 

In addition to what is there said regarding them as the authors 
of the books that are called, collectively, The New Testa- 
ment,*’ I may add that the Rev. Dr. Oliver has, in his various 
Masonic wor^, proved that Freemason^ is unjustly charged 
by the i|norant with being adverse to Christianity, and that, 
on the contrary, a most intimateconnexion exists between them. In 
the Ibllpwing pasMge he says, that what is now called Masonry, 
formerly We a name signifying Light,” which could be none 
<^her than ** Essen and that that was the term, and none 
other, is clear from the closing remark regarding * the unas- 
suming Essens” as being the real (mservatoxs^ who were incom- 
petent to. unmask the pretensions of those who claimed to be 
such. 

“ Every event alluded to in the historical part of the Maso- 
nic Lectures has a direct reference to Jesus Christ, or the Chris- 
^ religion. 

“ ^cysystem, which is now practised under the denomination 
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of Freemasonry, was originally an intellectual pursuit, which 
had God and liis worship for its sole object of meditation ; and, 
consequently, was not by any means connected with a mechanical 
craft. Its name corresponded with its nature, for it was desig- 
nated by a term signifying Light, purity or perfection. To 
trace the origin of its present ajjpellation through all its 
various ramilications, amidst the gloomy days when igno- 
rance and barbarism had over-run the world, were a for- 
bidding, and almost a useless task. We know that those ages 
abounded with operative architects, who, taking advantage of 
the inactivity of tlie few speculative Masons wlio continued to 
practise our science in its native purity, boldly pronounced 
themselves the sole conservators of Masonry, while the unassum- 
ing Essens were incomj)ctont to unmask the j)retenders, or to 
refute their confident assumption of our peculiar privileges.”* 

Jesus is Esa, the Sun ; John the Baptist is Ion, the morning 
star ; the twelve Apostles are the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 
The cabalistic numbers will be noticed as they occur. 

Another circumstance connected with the relative characters, 
that Isa was the Sun and Ion was Venus, is contained in the 
words of John : “ And he is preferred before me, because he 
W'as hefoi'e me^ So St. Irenus speaks of Christ as existing 
before the Star: and the Septuagint has the (Psalm 

CX. 13) ynsTiyos aypu Ea)(rc/)o/>S at — “ 1^07)1 the W07nby 

before the IMorning Star, — I hajat theeP St. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in his epistle to Paul of Saniosata, says — “ For 
God, who was begotten of tlie Father, before the daij siarP Now, 
if Christ were really an incarnation of the Deity — God with 
man — it were ridiculous to speak of him as existing before the 
'7770711171^ or any other star; wdiereas, in the view I take, it is 
quite consonant, and to the point, similar to the description of 
his transfiguration (which word means oi/t of figure or allegory), 
bis fa<!e was the Siin^ and his raiment teas light. 

For the manner in which all the dilferent Solar Allegories 
of the Old Testament are treated by Masonic writers, I would 
refer readers, if not themselves l^lasons, to the works of Dr. 
Oliver especially. 

ION, the ^o>avvr]<T or John of the New Testament, I have 
already shewn to be the star Venus. He is called the fore- 
runner of Esa, because this planet, as the morning star, rises 
before the Sun, and warns the Sabean £sse7is to be prepared 
for the coming of Esa : consequently, it is said — “ He was not 
that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light.”t 


♦ “ Star in the East,” pp. 88—91. 


t John i. 8. 
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description of him as a star is very clear — “ He was a burning 
and a shining Light, and ye were willing for a season to rejoice 
in his light.”* * * * ** * * §§ And no sooner did tlie disciples of the morning 
star, (John) see the Sun, than they worshipped hiiiLf 

The star in the East, seen by the Sabean magi or wise men, 
was the morning star Ion, which they followed, “till it came 
and stood over where the young child (or Vernal Sun) was.”J 
“ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy.” 

The same star is allegorised as the “ Dove,” hovering over the 
(Sun rising) head of Esa, as the star in the East is said to have 
done : for HiV or Ion is the Hebrew for dove. 

John was Elias^ according to Essen theory, so his mother 
was Elisa-beth, or house of Elias. 

Abram was old and Sarai barren, yet the conception of Is-ac 
was foretold by an angel. Rachel was harren, and at last bears 
Is-seplh Josephus tells us the birth of || Moses was foretold. 
The wife of Manoah, the priest, was old and barren, yet an angel 
foretells the birth of Samson. So also Elisa-beth is barren 
and old,f when an angel tells her she shall conceive, cautioning 
her, as with Samson, that the child should “ drink neither wine 
nor strong drink.”""* She had gone six monthstt with child, 
when an angel appears to Mary and announces the conception 
of Jesus : this fixes exactly six months between the birtlis of 
Ion and Esa. 

The month of June is so named from Juno, as it corresponds 
with 25 , which solsticial sign was afiected to Juno, as vf 
was to Jupiter.JJ: Juno and ION (i. e, John) being syno- 
nymous, it was ill exact accordance with Sabean theory, that 
the birth of John was held on the said Summer Solstice. From 
Mary’s conception to John’s birth were three months, §§ which 
fixes the conception to have been in and consequently Esa’s 
birth in the Winter Solstice vf . 

Some modern writers, without the least investigation, have 
asserted that the early Christians, out of policy, appointed Chris- 
tian feasts to be held on days that had previously been sacred to 

* John V. 36— See the Frontispiece. 

+ John i. 38, 49. They became the discipies of Christ, and therefore it is to he 
supposed, worshipped him (as the Christians do now) as God. 

t Matthew ii. 9, 10. § Matthew xi. 1 1. 

II Joseph. Antiq.,” lib. ii. chap. ix. par. 2. If Luke i. 6, 7. 

** Luke i. 15. tt >• 36- 

The conception of the female form of divinity (Juno) heist on one Solstice^ 

that of the male form, Jupiter, on the other. 

§§ Luke i. 66, 67. 
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Heathen rites, knowing the propensity of mankind to pageant 
and show, and fearing that unless Christian rites were held 
thereon, they might lapse into their former origies. What I 
have already said, proves how clearly the phenomenon of the 
heavens ruled the Christian as it did Heathen festivals. There is 
yet further reason for this astronomical arrangement of the 
Christians holding the births of Ion and Esa on the two solsti- 
ces. John is described as saying, He must increase, but I must 
decrease,”* that is, that after Christ’s birth, (the shortest day) 
the days increase^ while after John’s birth (the longest day) 
they decrease. 

The Sabeans (Essens, Gnostics, &c.) considered that the 
world was purified hy fire and water : by water at the Summer, 
by fire at the Winter Solstice. So he of © (John) baptized 
with ?vater,^ and said of him of vj» (Esa,) “ He shall baptize 
you with the Holy Ghost and with^rc.” 

The Winter Solstice was fixed on by Sabeans as the birth- 
day of the Sun, possibly because the days (or light) increased 
from that date. Saturn, Jupiter, and Bacchus, were said to be 
born thereon ; consequently, we find it, in Numa’s Calender, 
termed J “ Natalis Solis Invicti, which was celebrated on the 
25th December.” 

Throughout this work, I have considered the Essens^ as the 
sect who framed the Jewish Solar Allegories, and think they 
are the people alluded to as “ colleges of prophets.” Prophetic 
powers are attributed to no other sect, I consequently think 
those termed “ prophets ” in the Old Testament to be Essens. 
Two things are hereby clearly accounted for ; the prophetic con- 
demnation of sacrifices, II for the Essens had what they consider- 
ed purer lustrations of their own : also the prophetic allusions 
to the Sun rising, preceded by the forerunner or morning star, 
since they rose with this star, and “recited certain ancient 
prayers that the Sun might shine on them'' Therefore the words 
“ the Orient,”^! the “ Sun** of Righteousness,” are plainly used. 

We are told of John, “ the child grew, and waxed strong in 
spirit, and was in the deserts till the day of his shewing unto 
lsrael.”tt The word shewing is very applicable to the star ; but 

♦ John Hi. 80. 

t Tlic rise of the Ganges, or its birth, is held at the Summar Solstice, aa was that 
of tlie Mile in Egypt. 

X Duncan’s « Religions of Profane Antiquity,” p. 148. 

§ Dr. Oliver’s ” Masons’ Star in the East,” pp. 89-91. 

II Isaiah i. 11— II ; also Ixvi. 1— S'— Jeremiah vi, 20 : vii. 22— Ilosca vi. C ; viii. 
13— Micah vi. C, 7, 8. 

IT Zeehariah ui. 8. ♦♦ Malacbi iv. 2. ft Luke i. SO. 
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taking it in a literal sense, it purports that John was brought 
up in the country of the Essens^ the wilderness of Judea, beyond 
Jordan, where he commenced preaching and baptizing.* 

It is in accordance with Solar Allegory, that .Tohn should 
baptize at “ Enon, near to Salim, for En-on signifies “ foun- 
tain of the Sun,” and Sal-im means “ solar waters.” 

These things were done in Bethabara4 beyond Jordaii,^ where 
John was baptizing. And the next day John seeth Jesus com- 
ing unto him. It is said of Jesus after his baptism, “ And iiu- 
uiediately the spirit driveth him into the wilderness. And he 
was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan. 

The Gospels of Matthew and Mark state that the tempta- 
tion occurred immediately after Christ’s baptism. John, on the* 
contrary, says, that “ the next|| day, after “ seeing John and two 
of his disciples, he took them home with him ;1| the day follow- 
ing he finds Philip ; and on the third day,”** ho was at a marriage 
in Cana of Galilee. Luke tells us that Jesus was in his thir- 
tiethft year at his baptism ; and John. says that the miracle at 
Cana was “ thejt heyinning of miracles.” Wo may, consecpient- 
ly, infer that, till his baptism, in his thirtieth year, Jesus lived 
like any other man ; but there is an exception to this silence, 
regarding his previous history in the account of Luke, for ho tolls 
ns, that when tweloe%\ years old, he astonished the doctors by his 
understanding. Ill I would remark the cabalistic numbers : he wa.s 
iwelve years old ; he was found on tlie third day ; also, his first 
miracle at Cana was on the third day after his baptism. 

1^0 mention is made of Jesus’ age at his crucifixion ; forty 
has been surmised, and 1 think it a probable number for thc> 
Essens to have fixed on, as it is a cabalistic one. 

The account of miracles to prove divine mission, of para- 
bles and sayings to inculcate certain doctrines, occupy tho 
greater part of tho Gospel ; yet while the lapse of time is not at 
all clearly marked betw'een one miracle and another, between 
one saying and the succeeding one, the Passover is pointed 
mentioned. The first he attends “ not many days after his 
baptism, when he “ found in the temple those tliat sold oxen 

• Luke iii. 2, 3. —Matt. iii. 1.— Mark i. 4.— John i. 28. + John. iii. 23. 

J John i. 28, 29. § Mark i. 12— Matt. iv. 1, 2— I.iikc ir. 1, 2. 

11 John i. 35. ^ John i. 43. ♦♦ John ii. 1. +f Luko iii. 23. 

Jt John il. II. §§ Luko ii. 42, 

nil I do not nllinle to there beinjja dwerepaney hetween iho Evan;^<'Ii8t.s, as an .ir/ifu- 
ment against thum ; the passaj^es areqiiutcil to shew — 1st, tliatt'lirist did no niirack .s 
before baptism ; 2nd, that that baptism took place when he was thirty years old ; 3rd, 
his fre(|ueut residence with the lessens. 

Johnii, 12,ia 
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t5 and slieep r and doves ( HJV Pleiades).* * * § It is difficult 
to imagine what time elapsed between this and the next time 
of liis being at the feast ;t as the conversation with Nicodemiis 
and the woman of Samaria occupy the greater part of the two 
intermediate chapters. The third time he is mentioned as going 
to the feast secretly.f The fourth time he is mentioned at the 
temple,^ and leaves for the country of the Essens “ beyond Jor- 
dan, into the place where John at first baptised ; and there ho 
abode. And many resorted unto him, and said, John did no 
miracle; but all things that John spoke of this man were 
true. And many believed on him therej\ 

From this, it appears, he lived among the Essens, (the only 
inhabitants of the wilderness of Judea,) where he was safe 
from the machinations of the Jews,1f and made many converts 
tliere. Yet the Essens are not once mentioned in the New Testa- 
7 nent. People professing doctrines so nearly resembling Chris- 
tianity of such purity of character, among whom so many 
converts were made, and Christ could live in safety, should 
surely have met with even a casual mention. This marked 
silence, when the remaining two sects of Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees are cut up, is clearly resulting from the nature of tlie 
thing, Ch'istianity being a phnse of the Essene doctrines^ anil 
the account of Christ is the last Essene allegory that was 
formed of the Sun. 

Leaving the Essens, he goes up to Jerusalem'** and is crucified 
by the Jews, according to John, on the very day of the Passover.^] 

Before Christians had fixed on the Vernal Equinox for the 
conception and death of Jesus, that period had for ages pre- 
vious been observed with sacred rites for the death of Adonis, 
by the natives of Palestine, under the name of “The Mysteries 
of Thamuz.” Tlie Rev. l)r. Parkhurst says, “ Now it is well 
known that Adonis was a Syrian idol, of whose worship, as 
celebrated in the temjde of Venus, at Byblus, in Syria, we 
have an account in Lnckui De Dea Syra, “ tome ii., p. 878, 

* Arios, T.iurus an<l the Pleiades arc all of the Vernal Equinox, the period that 

the Passover was held, 

t John Y, 1. t John vii. 10. 

§ John vii U. jj Jolin x. 39 to 42. 

^ Josus therefore walk ('ll no more openly timowj/ Jirtw, but went thence unto 
a country near to the wilderness, into a city called Ephraim, and there continued 
with his disciples. And the Jews I’lissover was niijh at hand.— John xi. M, bo. 

*♦ John xii 12, 13. 

ft John xix. 31. 1 may vonuiul the reader, that the P.issovcr and Crucifixion ()cenr 
as the Sun oasses, or eroUesover the Equator in the Keli|itic, at the Vernal Equinox. 
It cannot h'o said of the feast of the Ctueifixion, that the litne was fixed on by elnuice, 
us the t^ospets are particular in statiiuj the cenj day. 
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See., edit. Bened.” as follows: — “ The Syrians,” says lie, affirms, 
that what the boar is reported to have done against Adonis, was 
transacted in their country ; and in memory of this accident, 
they every year beat themselves {rvirrovTm) and lament, and cele- 
brate frantic rites (m opyia (mTeXeova-i) and ff?'eat waUinys are 
appointed throughout the country ; and after they have beaten 
themselves, and lamented, they first perform funeral obsequies to 
Adonis, as to one, dead, and afterwards, on the next, or another 
(hepri) day, they feign that he is alive, and ascended into 
their air* or heaven rou a€pa nffiirovai) and shave their heads, 
as the Egyptians do at tlie death of Apis/' ***** 
Thus my author, and from his account we may fo;-m a tolera- 
bly just notion of the manner in which the Jewish idolatresses 
lamented'nnmmz. liutstill what was meant by Thamuz or Adonis? 
Macrobius says, “ Adonin quoque Solcm esse non dubitabitur, 
(&:c. (Saturnalia, lib, I.,c. 21.) Adonis was uinloubtodly the Sun, 
and many other writers are of the same opinion ; and the l.ible 
of Adonis descending into hell, and of V^onus (/. e., generativo^ 
nature) weeping on that account, they with liim explain of 
the Sun’s passing through the six southern signs, as they do 
Adonis return to Venus, of the 6W« entering into the nort hern 
sijrns, and so returning to the northern hemisphere ot the 
emli ; and they think that the fiction of Adonis being killed 
by a boar means the diminution of the Sun?s light and heat 
by winter.”t “ According to Julius Firmicus, upon a c(»r- 
tain night, while the solemnity (in honor of Adonis) lasted, 
an image was laid in a bed, and after yreat lamentations made 
over it, liyht was brought in, and tlie priest, anointiny the 
mouths of the assistants, whispered to them that salvation was 
come, that deliverance was bfvuyht to pass," or as (h)dwyn gives 
the words, “ Oappf^Tf t<o Otw, yap r)piv aK rroywv l^cortjpia, ^J'vust yc 
in God, for out of pains salvation is come unto us, upon which 
their sorrow was turned into joy, and the imago taken, as it 
were, out of its sepulchre.” 

The preceding is what the Rev. Dr. Parkhiirst says regard- 
ing Thamuz in his Hebrew l^exicon ; he further remarks that 
"^Adonis is almost the very Hebrew or Lord, a well known 
title of Christ.” I would recoiiiniend an alteration : not 
“ almost, but altogether,” for Adonis or Thamuz was evidently 
the ancient Canaanitish allegory of the Sun, modernised by the 
Essens in the account of Christ. 

♦ 1 Thess. iv. 17. Caught up to meet tlie Lord in ttie air, [tmavzrjfnv rov Kvpiov 
etc aepa.) 

t It was nothing more than the death of the old jear and hirlh of the new, at the 
Vernal Equinox, or resurrection of Adonis, and subsequently Jeou.s, 
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These mysteries of Adonis were the Canaanitish version of 
the death and resurrection of Osim: for an account of which 
the reader can turn back to the Article, “ The Deluge,” 2 )age 43. 

I now come to another Solar Allegory of the 1ieat1i£ns^ which 
is allowed by divines to resemble the account of Christ ; and 
liow could it be otherwise, since both are allegories of the same 
thing ? 

The Rev. Dr. Parkhurst speaks of Semele, the mother of 
Bacchus, as “ VemSt the goddess of love and pleasure, as well 
as the mother of the expected Saviour, the Desire of all nations*^ 
“ From the Hebrew it is very probable that the 

Creeks had their Semele, the mother of Bacchus, whom sire 
bare to Jupiter^ and many of whose characters have a very 
sti’iking resemblance to those of the Messiah.* In the Oiphic 
II y mil to Semele, she herself is styled Tra/iOao-i X«a — QuecnofAll; 
and ApoUodor ns, \ih. III., says, “that fe/c/c, after her death, 
was ranked among the gods, under the name of Thyone, and tliat 
her son Bacchus, having descended into hell, had fetched her from 
thence, and ascended with her into heaven'' 

Her name, Thyone, signifies the IonAii, which I have shewn 
under ION, meant the whole heavens. Isis, (who is the same as 

or Ion), on giving birth to Orus, says, “ The child I have 
brought forth is the Sun." The name of the mother of 
(Miriam signifies offering oblation, in allusion to the 

typical death of Esa. The Church celebrates her Assumption, 
or taking uj) into heaven, with astronomical precision, when the 
Sun is in Virgo. This sign was also fabled to be “ The*' 
mis, (who) disgusted, fled from earth, and resumed her station 
in tlie heavens, where she was recognised by mortals under the 
name of the Virgin Astrea.”t In the drawing of the Assump- 
tion, we have the Virgin Mary rightly represented exactly as 
“ Cam Jon" of the ancients, for they are the same ; the reader 
should compare the two plates — one is surrounded with a string 
of orbs, the other with seraphs, but both these are representa- 
tions of the stars of heaven by which “ The Queen,” “ The 
mother of God,” is surrounded ; and so signifies, 

either “ the angels,” as in ist Kings xxii. 19, or “ the stars,” as 
in Isaiah xl. 26’ — Jerem. xxxiii. 22. 

It is a pity that Dr. Ihirkhiirst was not more explicit regard- 
ing the “ characters” of Bacchus, “ many of which,” he said, 

♦ Sco Justin Martyr, Apolo^uo II. p. 80, anti I^ealo<jenm Tryph. Ind , p. 294-5, 
odit. Cohn ; Boyse's Pantheon, p. 101 ; SpeariKan's Letters un the Heptuayint, p. 

41 ; and Jorrin’s llcinarks on Ecolcs. Hist, Vol. 1., p. 148, 2 .d edit. 

t Rev. J. Duncan’s “ Rcli;;ions of Profane Antiquity,” p. Gl.^tSee also wliat is said 
of tliis Astaroth in the preceding Article, “ Eather,” p. 82. 
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im be bern ^ the i^tieo,^* ^ gt Deaembeft 

I now j^ToceeiS io sbo^;jiiii&^ pftra!M» or nWK^ittf ideotiqiV 
between thriwoi and b^ Mar ]||^ 

"There ere serefdl email stah in Cancer, the p%cipal of 
wbidi are ^aKed Aselti, the asae% plaeed near to anotnib small 
closter, etiled Stabulnm, or the stable. 

"Ilie fable supposes that Bacchus, whom Juno in one of her 
zeatous fits had rendered insane, was wandering without a 
guide in search of the temple of Dodona. He arrived at a 
vasi morass, which intereenied his road, but luckilv seeing a 
couple of asses, he mounted one of them, crossed the swampi 
entered the temple, and recovered his reason. As a mark of 
gratitoie, Bacchus plaeed the asses among the constella- 
tions.*** 

The cup, of which Bacchus drank, is that which Jesus desired 
might pass from him,t viz*, Cratsu or the of the heavens. 
The foUowing passage froni Isaiah I oonsIdUfill alluding to the 
Son:— "-Who is tfiS. that Edopi; wkh dyed gar- 

ments from BozrUh ? this tSiatAsglWous in hiVappai^l, travel- 
lli^ in the greatness of his strength ? I that speak in righteous- 
ness, mighty to save* Wherefore art thott red in thine apparel, 
and thy garments Kke him that treadeth in thdVine-fat ?** 
Chrisiuins confer it prophetic of Christ. 

Ihe iSmt, as Bacchttz, ijpas the god of wito; so Osiris is said 
to have planted the vine and taught manluitd to expies|; the 
j(do» of the grape ; so "iViwA began to be an husbigsm|f||^; 
and. he planted a vineyard, and he drank of the ||jnd,. And 
drunken.** The sacred cup is also part of 
^fmepk, and an essential thing in that of Esa or Cnnst^^s^ 
quently all four Gospels mention It, as they do the ass oh,^l|6|h, 
which, like Bacchus, he rides to the tempU* 

Turning fipom western to eastern mythology, we find that their 
fitUeeare also undoubted SoUar Allegory, and strongly resmUing 
^ aoeostutit of Christ* 

3he ihMe of Krishna presents a great resemblance taken 
UkraUy ; while with the astronomical key 1 employ, mifcg 
greater similarity will be seen ; and that in circiunstCipei^ tbe| 

* Daaoaii's ** Bdigmii of Pro&ne AntlqnUy,** p. CO. 

\ Usttboir zxTi 39. 
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in a literal sense, have no resemblance to each other, thereby 
showing that the heavenly phenomena are the real, though hidden^ 
subjects, in both accounts. ^ 

If the account of Christ had been that of facts and ocQIp^en- 
ces that took place, then the counterfeit of the Brahmiiif, we 
may naturally infer, would be of a similar nature. Why shoild 
the latter be clearly connected with, and explained by, astro- 
nomy ? Our author says, Krishna was the Sun ; or as he ex- 
presses it, “ Krishna, as a portion of Vishnu, means time or the 
year.” (Bentley’s Astronomy of the Hindus, p. 11.) 

Tliere was a prediction, that Krishna should destroy the 
power of the demons, consecpiently Kansa, their king, des- 
troyed all the children that were born to Dcvahi, seven in 
number ; but when Kruhna was born, he was concealed with 
Nanda, the cow-lierd, whose daughter was brought and substi- 
tuted. Kansa demanded the child, when the girl was shewn, 
and he was implored to spare it as it was not the male 
child to whom the prediction alluded. He, however, dashed 
it to the ground ; but the girl being an incarnation of Durga, 
flew away upwards, saying, “ Thou shalt die by him who is 
growing in age in Gowkullah.” 

I^anda is a Sanscrit word, similar in meaning to Taurus, or 
the Hebrew Jethro,* and I imagine alludes to that sign. The 
l^leiades, -the seven stars placed at the Vernal Equinox, are 
allegorised as the seven children, and were, by the Sabeans, term- 
ed loNiM or the doves, which is also the purport of their Greek 
name Bleiades.^The daughter of Nanda, that foretells what 
Krishna would do, is Durga, 

In the literal point of view, the similarity between this, 
and the account of Clirist, consists in i\\Q 'prediction before their 
births, that they would destroy the kingdom of evil : as Kansa 
attempts to kill Krishna, so also did Herod with Christ.f But 
the part that Durga plays has no literal parallel in tho Gospels. 

However, it very clearly substantiates my theory. For as 
I have before said, John the Baptist, as well as the dove that 
hovers over Jesus, were allegories of the morning star ION ; 
so in the account of Krishna, the same star, called Durga, rises 
over Krishna, and says he will destroy the kingdom of evil — 
the same being implied in what John says to the evil-doers. J 

* Jethro also had seven dauf^hters, who aro fabled to fill water as the Pleiades were 
supposed to brinj<: rain.*— Exodus ii. IG. 

t It was foretold to Saturn, that a son of his should destroy his kingdom; so he 
killed them in succession, till Jupiter was born, who escaped by a trick : Jupiter was 
the Suit, Krishna, was the Sun, Christ is not ! 

t Matthew iii. 7—12. 
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I consider that both accounts are independent of each otlier, 
blit being both Solar Allegories, bear a resemblance. Tliose, on 
the other hand, that think with Mr. Bentley that the Hindoos 
framed a fable in imitation of the (.rosjiels, will have to 
explain how they came to introduce Dnrya^ the Hindoo Venus / 
If the planet Venus, anciently called Ion, has nothing to do 
with the Ciospels, as the Christians will affirm, it amounts to 
supposing that an impression should show characters, that 
the original seal of which it is said to be an impression, does 
not possess ! 

Mr. Bentley labours to prove that the Brahmins made false 
astronomical tables, jmrposely to throw back their incaiuiations. 
Had he succeeded in modernizing the account of Krishna, 
there still remains the undoubted antiquity of other Solar Alle- 
gories, of Hercules and Bacchus; Osiris and Adonis; the prio- 
rity of these, and their resemblance to Christ is allowed ; yet 
tlie account of Christ is not a fabrication in imitation of the 
former ones ! While, on the contrary, the resemhhinco be- 
tween tlic accounts of Christ and Krishna being perceived, the 
priority in time is claimed for Christ, and Krishna is declared 
positively to he a fabrication ! 

“ The introduction of tlie modern system was doul>tless in- 
tended as a blow to Christianity, which, at the time, was making 
some progress in India; for, by making the Christians ajipear 
but as people of yc>torday, in comparison to themselves, tlie 
natives would not only be le<s disposed to listen to them, but 
would look u])()n them with the same degre0%f conteiniit as 
tlie Brahmins did.” 

“ But the grandest blow of all, which was levelled by the 
Brahmins against Christianity, and the ne plus ultra of their 
5'Chemes, was the invention of the avatars or descents of the 
Deity, in vari ins shapes, and under various names, particularly 
that of Krishna ; for as the Christians acknowledged that 
Christ was an incarnation of the Deity, and that God tho 
Father had sent him down on earth to show his special 
favour to them, and redeem them from sin ; so the Brahmins, 
in return, invented not one, but several incarnations and 
descents of the Deity among4 them at various times ; thereby, 
to make it ap[)ear by such frequent descents, that they 
exceeded the Christians and all other nations by far in point 
of favour with the Deity.”* 

“The fabrication and birth of Krishna was most undoubt- 
edly meant to answer a [larticular purpose of the Brahmins, 


* “ Astronomy of tlio UmUu8"p. lOtl. 
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wlio prol)abIy were sorely vexed at the progress Christianity 
was making ; and fearing, if not stopped in time, they would 
lose all tlieir influence and emoluments. It is, ther^bre, not 
improbable, but that they conceived, that by inventing the incar- 
nation of a Deity nearly similar in name to Christ, and 
making some parts of his liistory and precepts agree with those 
in the Gospels used by the Eastern Christians ; by represent- 
ing to the common people, who might be disposed to turn 
Christians, tliat Christ and Krishna were but one and the same 
Deity, and as a proof of it that the Christians retained in 
their books some of the precepts of Krishna, but that they 
were wrong in the time they assigned to him; for that Krishna, 
or Christ, as the Christians called him, lived as far back as the 
time of Yudhisthira, and not at the time set forth by the 
Christians. Therefore, as Christ and Krishna were both one 
and the same deity, it would be ridiculous in them, being already 
of the true faith, to follow the imperfect doctrines of a set of 
outcasts, who had not only forgotten the religion of their fore- 
fathers, but of the country from which they originally sprung,”^''' 

In this extract there are three things to note : Bentley’s 
acknowledgment of the similarity between Krishna and Christ ; 
secondly, his assuming that the Brahmins used arguments 
founded on the similarity, but ante-dated their own fable ; 
thirdly, the object to be gained by the imposture was to save 
their own emoluments. 

We will inmginc Christianity being preached in India, and 
Brahmins op^sing it with this account of Krishna. Tlie 
first thing that would strike the new converts, in reply, would 
he the query — “How w'as it that this story of Krishna, if so 
old as the Bralimins described it, remained unknown and un- 
heard of until Christianity had made its appearance !” Tliis 
would have been unanswerable, and could not but fail to strike 
peoj)le, had the account of Krishna been so recent. If priestly in- 
tluence, with its emoluments, were the object in view, the Brah- 
mins had an easier course open to them by becoming the jtriests 
of the new and increasing faith : a course much easier than that 
of combating it with a pseudo-antique incarnation. 

Mr. Bentley would wish us to suppose, that the various 
stories of incarnations that exist among the Hindoos were also 
invented by the Brahmins “ to make it appear, by such fre- 
quent descents, that they exceeded the Christians and all other 
nations by far in point of favor with the Deity.” Had not 
this gentleman himself proved that some of these 1‘ables of 


• " Astronomy of the HiuJus,” p. 112. 
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nicariiatioiis existed 698 years before Christ, we might have taken 
the above extract to imply that he considered them all to be 
invented by the Brahmins to disparage Christianity, lie says, 
“ In the last section 1 gave the epoch of Parasiiraina, 1176‘ 
B. C., I shall now proceed to that of liaina, the son of Dasa- 
ratha, and who is believed, or feigned by the modern Hindoos, 
to have been one of the incarnations of the Deity. The (‘])och 
of this prince is considered the most famous in Hindoo history, 
and perhaps deservedly so ; for in his time, and that of bis 
father, astronomy* is said to have been cultivated with much 
attention, and it is supposed that the astronomical tables for 
calculating the places of the planets were framed by means 
of the observations then made. It is, therefore, highly impor- 
tant that we should determine the time accurately, which, 
fortunately, w’e are enabled to do from astronomical data. 

“ According to the Ramayanay called Valmikas^ five of the 
planets were in their houses of exaltation, as the astrologers 
term it, at the birth of Kama : that is to say, the Sun was in 
Aries, the Moon in Cancer, Venus in Pisces, Jupiter in 
Cancer, Mars in Capricorn, and Saturn in Libra, on the ninth 
lunar day of Chaitra.f The positions of the planets hei*e 
given, I strongly suspect, are the result of modern computa- 
tion, and not from actual observation : for the signs of the 
ecli[)tic, at least by these names, wore totally unknown in the 
time of llama ; and were not introduced into India, I believe, 
until the second or third century of the Christian era. 
However, be this as it may, the situations ftesigued to the 
planets, whether from computation or otherwise, point out to 
us, that llama was born on the Cth of April, 961 H. C.” 

Mr. Bentley considers llama to have existed 961 years B. C. 
He says that the book called the Ramayana was written in 
A. I). 295. “In thus giving the age of the Romayam of 
Valmika, as it is called, 1 do not mean to say that tlm facts 
on which that romance was founded, in part did not exist 
long before : on the contrary, my opinion is, that they did, 
and probably were to be then found in histories or oral tradi- 
tions brought down to the time. The author (>f the Ramnyana 
was more a poet than an astronomer, and being unucf|uainteJ 
with the precession, he fell into the mistake alluded to. This 
mistake consistetl in giving the positions of planets, <kc., as they 
existed in A. D. 295. This in no wise proves that oral tradition, 


• So Josephus tells us Abraham w.is IcariieJ in the eclestidl science, 
f Bentley's “ Astronomy of the liioJus,’’ p. 14. 
t “ Astronomy of the llinUus," p. 17. 
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as Mr. Bentley is pleased to imagine, did not describe Rama 
as an incarnrttion of the deity. 

By f)roving the date of the writing of the lidmayana to be 

A. l). 295, and that the writer was more a poet tlian astronomer, 
Jiow far he can be said thereby to prove tliat the story of 
itaina being an incarnation of the deity was invented in A. D. 
295, I leave the reader to judge. 

But' our author proceeds to colder the war of the gods and 
giants was an allegory of the Heavens, as they presented them- 
selves to the view in the time assigned to Ilama^ i. e. B. C. 961. 

The positions of the stars must have been ascertained by 
actual observation, as our author has shewn the Hindoo inca- 
pable of calculating back correctly from ignorance of the 
])recession. He considers the Hindoo account of this notable 
“ war” to be the original, from which Hesiod wrote his ver- 
sion of it. Hesiod and Homer are supposed to have lived 

B. C. 907.* The first difiiculty is how, within fifty years, 
could the Sanscrit version have reached the Greeks, consider- 
ing the little intercourse in those times between such distant 
countries; secondly, that as the before-mentioned Greek au- 
thors are considered the fathers of the Greek theogony, and 
that theogony presents incarnations of the deity, either we 
must suppose that they borrowed from the avatars of the Hin- 
doos, which does away with the idea of suhserptent invention of 
incarnations merely to outshine the Christians ; or are we to 
suppose the Greeks, and before them the Egyptians, had such 
solar incarnations, to whom no motive for such inventions, i. e. 
to vie with Christians, can be imputed ; while the Hindoos are 
imagined^ not proved, to have had none till they heard of the 
incarnation of Christ, and then invented others of their own ! 

“ In giving this explanation,” says Mr. Bentley, after clearly 
showing the astral nature of the war^ “ my principal object was 
to point out, that the mighty giants, Cottus, Gyges, and Bria- 
reus of Hesiod, w'ere no other than the stars S and V, called the 
Asellif by the poets, together with Preesepe.'^X It is strange, 
that with sucli a clear perception of the astronomical nature of 
a portion of what is termed history, assigned to the times of 
Uama, our author did not perceive that this prince had no 
earthly existence, but was only a fable of an incarnation or Solar 
Allegory. This would have upset his argument of the Brah- 
mins inventing such incarnations A. D. 295 — Eamais the Sun : 


• Oiir author says 200 years later (p. 29.) 

+ 'Fho asses that Bacchus and Christ arc feigned to have ridden, 
t “ Ancient Astronomy of the Hindus,'’ p. 43. 
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the name of liis consort, Setah, signifies cold. Rama going to 
the extreme southern end of India is the Sun going to the 
extreme southern liemisphere at tlie WInfcr Solstice, when 
Culdf or Setah is found, and the world is destroyed by fre* 

Astronomical errors of Hindoo poets cannot, however, do 
away with the antiquity of the accounts of Vishiiii, for lie ap- 
pejirs in the rock-cut temples of India. Mr. Bentley has said 
Vishnu was the year : he is jOne of the incarnations. To ho in 
keeping with the assertion, tnat the Hindoos invented fhdr in- 
carnations to disjiarage Christianity, we must suppose these 
undoubted ancient temples to be modirn structures su])so([uent 
to A. 13. 295, when our author says Christianity was making 
progress in India. 

Vishnu, like Christ, is the second person of the 'Frinity. 
lie is the Saviour or Redeemer. The fable concerning hini 
states, that the world became so extremely evil, that the snake, 
on whose head the Earth rested, could no longer sup- 
port tlie immense weight of iniquity. H(\ conse([uenlly, 
allowed his head to sink with its burden under the abyss of 
waters. Vishnu licreupon assumes tlie form of a Jish, ami 
diving into the abyss (or hell) brings the Kurth up and rejilaces 
it on the serpent’s hca<l. 

I understand by the serpent, the Heavens : that it was 
depicted as eating its own tail, from there being no end to the 
circle of time or revolutions of the Heavens. Jt w'as painted 
diue in reference to the sky ; and had yellow scales to signity 
the stars. The drowning of the world is the closing of the 
year : its bfeing raised again is the renewal of the year. ^J’lie 
fish form is in allusion to Pisces. However this be, we find the 
Jish as an emblem of Vishnu — it was also that of Christ. 

13r. Oliver says — “ The rough outline of the fish, formed of 
two curves, meeting at a point at their extremitif*H, was made 
to enclose, under the name of Visica Piscis, the figure of our 
Saviour in His glorified state.”f The early Christians, using 
the Oreek language, formed of the word Jish, an acrostic, 
each of the letters alluding to Christ. 

Uaois yifjKTTOS 0eo(T Yios O Sorrjp. 

Another Indian “ hero reipiiros our attention more par- 
ticularly — Boodh.”t Everybody knows that the Boodhist 
faith, so widely spread over Eastern Asia, had its origin in 

* See what is said at p. 94, regarding the destruction of the world hy loater 
aud^re. 

t Dr. Oliver's “ Theocratic Philosophy of Freemasonr},” p. I7:j. 

t Prinsep’s " Tibet, Tartary and Mangolia,” p. et seq. 
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the teachings of Sakhya-Miini, a saint, whose era dates 
long before Christ. The Chinese carry the era back to 
more than one thousand years. De Guignes and Klaproth 
fix it from these authorities at 1027 years before Christ; 
and Sir William Jones adopted the same date. But it 
is to be observed, that the Chinese, acknowledging the 
author of this religion to have been a native of India, state 
their nation to have adopted the ^th of Boodh one thousand 
years after it had been preached tliere (India.) Their chrono- 
logy, therefore, so far as it dates from this era, commenced 
only from the thousandth year, and wants earlier verification. 
Indian authorities, on the other hand, confirming the Cingalese, 
Burmese, and Siamese dates for the commencement of the Bood- 
hist era, fix the death of Sakhya-Muni (called his nirvan^ or 
absorption into the divine spirit) in the year B. C. 543. This 
dilference of four hundred and thirty six-years has led many 
to believe the Chinese era to refer to an anterior Boodh,* but 
it is more probably aseribable to the round number of a 
thousand, assumed for the antiquity of the religion at the time 
of its spread in that country. The date is so far important, 
(IS the extmonUndryf smUitude in many parts of the doctrine, 
and of the boohs and ritfad, and forms and institutions of this 
relifjion, with those (f Romish Christianity, which was remarked 
by the Jesuits who visited Tibet in the seventeenth century, 
and even Father Hubuquis in the thirteenth, might lead to the 
belief, that they had been borrowed entirely from this latter, 
if the chain of evidence that established their greater anitiquity 
w^ere less complete, 

• “ The points of resemblance referred to commence even with 

the form of the Scriptures, or principal books of the faith. The 
most important is the life of Sakhya-Muni, whose doctrines 
are represented as having been delivered in discourses held to 
his ten disciples, or as arising out of occasions not unsimilar in 
some respects to those recorded in our evangelists. The idea 
of a divine spirit being moved to take on itself a human form 
for the instruction of mankind, and for the redemption of the 
liuman race from the sins into which it had fallen by a course 
of degeneracy, is Boodhistical. The doctrine of the fall of 

• Jii the same way, more than one Hercules were imagined to suit the different 
acts lie was tabled to pertbrin, 

t These words are iiut by me in italics, as i|||p>erving greater .attention. 

t That is, if the greater antiipity of the account of Boodh were not beyond dis- 
pute, Christians would dogmatically affirm, that it was borrowed from Christianity. 
Air. Bentley presents an instance of this unfairne&s, resting his argument on a poet’s 
error, in giving the position of the planets os they were in his time to represent the 
same in the days of Krisluia. 
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man, that is, the Mosaic account of the creation of the world, 
and of the original sin of the father of the human race, is no 
part of Boodliism ; and this we may remark would likewise 
most probably be found there* if it had been a religion bor- 
rowed from the Christian as its antecedent. The spirit of 
Sakhya-Muni is alleged to have been pre-existent, f in a 
condition of sanctified holiness, pre-eminent amongst the gods 
of Tashita, and there, bei^ moved to become incarnate 
in tlie human form, in orefer to redeem mankind from the 
sin and degeneracy it had fallen into from long tasting of 
earthly pleasures, and from their corrupting infiuences, it elect- 
ed the royal race of Shiidhoduna for the birth. The con- 
ception of Maya-Davi, the mother, is described as miraculous 
and mystical, and the birth as attended with miracles, but not 
of the same description with those which attended the birth 
of our Saviour. 

“ There is, however, a holy man like Simeon, who, admonished 
by an illumination of the world, bears witness to the child’s 
divine mission, and laments that ago will prevent his hearing 
his doctrines. Sakhya also at school displays learning which 
confounds the doctors and professors. 

“ lie takes on himself the domestic state and marries twice, 
but at the age of twenty-nine,;}: ho is led to commence a course 
of meditation, his attention being directed to four subjects in 
particular — old age, sickness, death, and a future state. JJe 
gives up the world to pursue his meditations on these subjects, 
and to seek the truth, lie practises mortifications, unfil find- 
ing his body weakened, ho bathes in the Nyranjana river, 
and takes refreshment afterwards to recover his strength. 
This is a species of baptism. He is tempted after his baptism 
by the God of Pleasure, who makes utfer of worldly power, 
like those we find in the temptation in the wilderness, lint he 
rejects them, and overcomes and drives away thetmupter. After 
this, his meditations are rewarded by an insj)iratioii of the divine 
spirit, and so becoming a Supreme Boodh, ho begins to preach 
his doctrine, which is adopted first by ten disciples of implicit 
faith, and then wins over the multitude. 

• In like manner, if the account of Noah wore the antcccilcnt for all the Gentile 
accounts of a min in a boat, as Osiris, Dionusiis, &o., the inculcnts of a <l< Iu;fc, 
<lrownin}f the whole creation, ami saving; of some of all eieatuies in the atk, wouhl 
scarce!} l^^^e been entirely and in every instance omitted ; }et lJr}'ant iina^jines it was 
the antecedent. ^ 

f So Christ is said to have pre-existed. 

J “ And Joans himself began to be ai) 0 ut thirty years of a(fe” (Luke iii. 23), that 
is, he was in his thirtieth year when baptizcil, after which he cornnicnecs his career. 
Cabalistic number, 
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“ The precepts lie inculcates are — First, that there is 
sorrow in life. Second, that this sorrow is inseparable from 
mortality. Third, that it may be remedied. Fourth, that 
faith in his doctrine, and its reception and observance, will 
give the remedy, which is, salvation in an improved fu- 
ture state, preparatory to absorption ultimately in the di- 
vine spirit, lie goes from place to place in India, teacli- 
ing his doctrine, and as followed and revered, until he dies 
at last in Assam at the advanced age of eighty, his death be- 
ing attended with many prodigies. The body is burnt and 
the remains collected and revered as relics of pre-eminent 
sanctity. A contention then arises as to their disposal, and 
the remains are divided between eight cities, each of which 
erects a Stupa, or mausoleum, over its portion. 

“ This is said to have occurred in the reign of Ajata-Satra, 
who was the predecessor of Chandragupta (Sandracottus) by 
one hundred and ninety-six years. The future state promised 
by Sakliya-Muni is regeneration in an inferior or superior 
animal condition, according to the degree of spiritual perfec- 
tion obtained in life by meditation and faith, the highest reward 
of all being that which 8akhya-Muni himself obtained, viz., 
absorption into the divine spirit, from which all vitality is believed 
to have emanated originally, and to which all will linully return. 
The next highest state to that of immediate absorption is that of 
perpetual regeneration as a lloodh. I'here is in Boodhism no 
perpetuity of punishment in a place of torments, but the regene- 
ration in inferior animals is not very dissimilar to the jiurga- 
tory of Catholics, as was remarked by Father Grueber ; and 
the Dovas, or gods, of the ditferent Heavens, are of the same 
class with angels and saints. In every state there is a means 
of reaching a superior condition, if properly followed out ; and 
life is sacred, and not to be taken without sin, because of its 
being of the divine essence, passing, in this world, through the 
course prescribed towards final absoi’ption. 

“ Such are the principal characteristics of the Boodhist doc- 
trine. With resjiect to the institutions : the doctrine, that a 
spiritual and even a divine condition is to be obtained by with- 
drawing from the world, and by meditation, prayer, and abstrac- 
tion, gave early origin to the monastic condition. We have 
distinct evidence of the existence of institutions of this kind 
established in viharas, or cells and caves, or in buildings erect- 
ed for the convenience of those #!io sought so to spiritualize 
themselves by separation from the world, at dates long antece- 
dent to our era. Such buildings exist in India, at present only 
us remains of antiquity, quite deserted ; but we find them in 
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Tibet and Tartary, exactly in the condition that we may ima- 
frine, from the traces left of the domiciles occupied by the 
Indian Sramanas, or Lamas, that they presented heretofore 
in various parts of Hindoostan ; and this at periods at least 
twenty centuries anterior to the present. That condition varies 
^ very little from what is reported of the earlier Christians ; 
and we have still, according to M. Hue, both at llooii-boom 
and in Tibet, the type of the devotees who practised penances, 
and sat on pillars, like Simeon Stelites. 

^*Tlie discipline, the habits, and even the ritual of these 
monasteries of Tibet and Tartary, have also a remarkable re- 
semblance to those of the churches of Koine and Constantino- 
ple in the middle ages. With respect to the ritual, we have 
before noticed the strong impression which its resemblance in 
many points made on Father Grueber, in the seventeenth 
century. Captain Turner, the ambassador of Warren Hastings 
to Tibet, in 1783, remarked the great similarity which the 
chaunts of alternate verses by the officiating priest, and by the 
congregations of Tibet, bore to the ceremonies of high-mass 
in the Koman Church. He was quite ignorant of the Tibetan 
languages, and judged merely of the form and manner, and 
effect of what he saw and heard. M. Hue confirms this report, 
as the result of his longer and more accurate observation, 
based on some acquaintance with the language of Tibet ; and 
he tells us how intense and extensive is the study of ritual in 
the Roon-boom monastic college, and in similar institutions of 
Lassa. Now Csoma de Koros has given us translations, and 
abstracts, of some part of what is thus chaunted or recited, 
and we have ourselves been much struck by tKe resemblance, 
in spirit and tone, to parts of the Litany, and of the Psalms, 
which are similarly read and chaunted in Catholic churches. 
Take the following hymn, for instance, in celebration of the 
victory gained over the great tempter, prior to the reception of 
the divine inspiration by Sakhya-Muni. We copy it from 
Csoma de Koros’ translation, breaking only the verses, for 
alternation of the chant or recitation, which is tlie method of 
reading and delivering it : — 

" ‘ Priest, There has arisen the illuminator of the world ! 
the world’s Protector ! the maker of light ; who gives eyes to 
the world that is blind, — to cast away the burden of sin.’ 

“ ‘ Congregation, Thou hast been victorious in the fight : thy 
aim is accomplished by thy Aoral excellence ; thy virtues are 
perfect : thou shaft satisfy men with good things.’ 

“ ‘ P, Gotama (Sakhya) is without sin : he is out of the 
miry pit : he stands on dry ground.* 
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“ ‘ C, Yes, he is out of the mire ; and he will save other 
animated beings, that are carried oft‘ by the mighty stream.’ 

“ * P. The living world has long suffered the disease of cor- 
ruption. The prince of physicians has come to cure men 
from all diseases.’ 

“ ‘ C, Protector of the world ! by thy appearance all the man- 
sions of distress shall be made empty. Henceforth, angels 
and men shall enjoy happiness,” &c. (fee. 

“ Again, see another hymn : — 

“ ‘ Priest, Tothee, whose virtue isimmaculate, whose under- 
standing is pure and brilliant, who hast the thirty-two charac- 
teristic signs complete, and who hast memory of all things 
with discernment and fore-knowledge.’ 

“ * Congrenation, Reverence be to thee : we adore thee ; bend- 
ing our heads to our feet.’ 

“ * P. To thee, who art clean and pure from all taint of 
sin, who art immaculate and celebrated in the three worlds,* 
who, being possessed of the three* kinds of science, givest to 
animated beings the eye to discern tlie three* degrees of 
emancipation from sin.’ 

“ ‘ (j. Reverence be to thee.’ 

“ ‘ P. To thee, who with tranquil mind clearest the troubles 
of evil times : who, with loving kindness, teachest all Hying 
things to walk in the path designed for them.’ 

“ ‘ C. Reverence be to thee !’ 

“ ‘ P. Teacher of the four truths, rejoice in salvation ! who, 
being thyself free from sin, desirest to free the world from 
sin.’ 

“ ‘ C. Reverence be to thee.’ 

“ We could multiply illustrations of this kind without limit, 
but these examples will suffice to show the resemblance we 
have noticed in the forms and method of the Boodhist ritual. 
It is, however, much more elaborate than that of any Church of 
Christendom, the books containing it being very voluminous, 
and the service, being exceedingly complicated, and differing 
almost for every day of the year, besides being special for 
every festival. 

111 the absence of authentic histories, it is not easy to settle 
the precise period when the doctrine and forms of Boodhist 
worship were first established in the East; but no one has 
ever doubted their great antiquity. The early Missionaries 
of the Romish Church believed them to be a form of Christia- 
nity preached there in the time of the first Apostles; and 


* Cabalj(»tic number. 
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hearing of the theocratic government established in Tibet, and 
occasionally amongst Tartars and Mongols of the desert, car- 
ried back to Europe tales of a Prester, or Presbyter John, 
to excite the wonder -and stimulate the zeal of the pious in 
Cliristendom. But the more accurate and searching enquiries 
of the present age have brought out this religion in a new 
character, and leave little doubt of its priority' by several cen- 
turies to Christianity, with forms of worship and with doctrines 
corresponding closely with those which so forcibly struck Cap- 
tain Turner in Tibet, and which excited the wonder of the 
Missionaries of successive centuries, both there and in Man- 
golia.” 

Further on Mr. Prinsep says — “We conceive, that upon this 
collateral testimony of rock-preserved edicts, in a language no 
longer extant, but conforming with that of the Pali sacred books 
of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma — of edicts which refer to Kings 
Ptolemy and Antiochus as cotemporaries, the inference will not 
be rejected, that the sacred books and ritual of the Boodhist, as 
now observed by professors of that religion, were then the re- 
ceived Scriptures and state religion of India. We have further 
evidence of this in the ruins of ancient Stupas and Viharas exist- 
ing in many localities of India, which indicate a condition ot 
things and of monastic institutions exactly corresponding with 
the Lamaseris described, as still existing in Tibet and at Boon- 
boom, at Koko Khotun, and in other places of 1 artary and 
Mangolia. The Stupas are mounds of solid masonry erected 
over the aslies or relics of saints and teachers of the^ Boodhist 
religion ; and round them cells and domiciles for disciples or 
Sramanas appear to have been built by the pious, or provid- 
ed by themselves in the precise manner in which they are now 
found at lioon-booin and Lassa. Uheso have for centuries 
been in ruins, but they bear inscrij>tioii9 of the same and even 
of more early date than the deciphered edicts of Asoka, to 
which we have referred above. The most remarkable of these 
ruins are found at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, southward of Bundle- 
kund. The inscrii)tions found on several stones and gateways 
of this ancient Vihara, furnished the key for decypheriiig the 
Asoka edicts ; and within these few days, there has been road 
at the Royal Asiatic Society of London a paper by ( aptam 
Cunningham, on the subject of the excavations made to as- 
certain the precise contents of several of these Stupas. Ihe 
metal, steatite, and chrystal vases containing the relics, have all 
been exhumed, and on several, or on the covering cerements, 
are legible inscriptions, in characters of the age antecedent to 
that of Asoka, recording that the relics are those ot the very 
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disciples and associates of Sakhya-Muni, whose names are men- 
tioned in the Pitakattayam* and in the Attha-katha, as well as 
in the Tibetan books. This seems to be a strong confirmation 
of the verity of those books, and of the fact that the record 
they contain was at least the received Gospel of tl>e age, when 
these Stupas were built, and that alphabet was used. We have 
no desiro and no right to anticipate the publication of the very 
interesting results which have attended the search of these 
Stupas. Suffice it that they are quite irreconcileable with 
any construction of the accounts received of the Bood- 
hist faith, that does not carry back the founder to the sixth 
century before our era. These, indeed, may not be tlio 
real tombs of the saints and disciples of Sakhya-Muni, 
whose names are found on the vases and cerements ; but the 
more probable inference is that they are so ; still, whether 
admitted to be so or no, the appearance of the buildings, 
and the character of the inscriptions, indicate a date for 
their construction at least three or four hundred years before 
Christ ; and tlie erection of these Stupas, over even fictitious 
relics, shows the sacred books recording the laws of these 
saints and disciples to be then the received faith of a large 
and wealthy population ; and this is all we seek to establish.” 

I think it unnecessary to adduce further proofs, that Chris- 
tianity is a modern phase of ancient Sabeanism. 

Were a person to pass a drawing off as being done with his 
own hands, his falsehood would be proved by other fac-simile 
impressions being produced — the more so, if a plate were 
found from which all had evidently been struck. It would 
be of little avail if the holders of each had colored his 
own property according to his own fancy, and effected some 
slight alterations. That plate is the Solar System : the im- 
pressions are the different colored stories of incarnate men : 
it signifies little which wsks first colored, or wliich is best done. 
The most ancient rnay be Boodliist ; the best done may be 
the Christian : they are all equally without the least title to 
our belief as narratives of actual occurrences. 

We have liefore us a practical demonstration of the man- 
ner in which false books and narratives of imaginary events 
gain credence : with this difference, that the allegories of 
incarnations were designed to do so ; were elaborately got up 
and industriously promulgated by fanatics ; whereas Mormon- 
ism had no such cunningly devised ground plan, being a 

• I consider tliat they are not, as the Muni was a fictitious being. What Mr. 
Priixscp says, precludes the necessity of any further remarks. 
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fiction, written for only the amusement of the world ; but by 
accident, falling into the hands of knaves. If in this age 
of general knowledge, the great feature of which is investiga- 
tion, such things can be believed by thousands, and mankind 
can become martyrs to their credulity, what must have been the 
effect of much deeper deceptions on the ignorant masses of 
antiquity. 

The following extract from a popular publication* on the 
Mormon state l^ing concise, and in every way borne out by 
more voluminous accounts of the sect, I insert it : — 

“ Every thing connected with the recent settlement of 
this region bears the stamp of the marvellous. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, the unprecedentedly rapid and gigantic rush 
of population to the gold country, west of the Sierra Nevada, 
has been fully related, but our account would bo incomplete 
if we left unnCticed the new and singular state which is rising 
up oil the eastern side of the mountains, in the midst of the 
surrounding deserts of the Great Basin. It has been already 
stated that a body of persons called Mormons had settled in this 
generally barren region (which comprises three-fourths of 
Upper California Proper) previous to the discovery of tho 
‘ placers.* 

“ The circumstances which drove this people into tho wilder- 
ness, and the origin, progress, and present position of the 
sect, are so extraordinary, and of themsMves form so strange 
a page of human history, that a brief abstract of the facts 
will prove interesting, previous to describing the existing 
condition and prospects of the eastern Californian State. At 
a time when knowledge is supposed to be generally diffused 
among all classes of the population, it discloses the promul- 
gation of a new revelation, the advent of a new prophet, and 
the formation of a new sect, which remind one more of the 
career of Mahomet, the founder of the Turkish religion, than 
any other event in history. 

“Of the religious tenets of the Mormons, it is not our inten- 
tion to speak, as such matters would be unsuitable to this 
work. It may suffice to say, that they appear to be similar 
to those professed by the German Anabaptisfs in the time of 
Luther, and are therefore sufficiently ultra. The creed of the 
sect is based upon a revelation, said to have been made to 
Joseph Smith, Junior, and contained in the * Book of Mor- 
mon, an account written bv the hand of Mormon upon plates 
taken from the plates of Nephi.’ This is the account given 


♦ “Califomw, Past, Preseut ai.d Future.’* 
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by the Mormons themselves of the manner in which the revela- 
tion was made : — 

“ Josepli, or, as he was generally called, ‘ Joe Smith,’ stated 
that, reflecting upon the many hundred denominations into 
which the Christian world is divided, he went into a grove 
at a short distance from his father’s house, and there besought 
Divine aid to show him which of all the rival claimants was 
the true church. ‘ While thus pouring out his soul,’ says tlie 
narrative published by the Mormonite church, ‘anxiously 
desiring an answer from God, he at length saw a very bright 
and glorious light in tlm Heavens above, which at first 
seemed to be at a considerable distance. He continued praying, 
while the light appeared to be gradually descending towards 
him; and, as it drew nearer, it increased in brightness and mag- 
nitude, so that by the time that it reached the tops of the trees, 
the whole wilderness for somedistance around was illuminated in 
a most glorious and brilliant manner. Into this cloud of glory, 
says the narrative, Smith was received, and met within it 
two angelic personages, who exactly resembled each other 
in their features ; they informed him that all his sins were 
forgiven, that all the religious denominations then existing 
were believing in erroneous doctrines, and consequently, ‘ that 
none of them was acknowledged by God as His church and 
kingdom.’ At the same time he received a promise, ‘ that 
the fulness of the Gospel should, at some future time, be made 
known to him.’ This account is similar to that related by 
Mahomet of the first revelation he received, the coming of the 
Angel Gabriel to his cave, the purification from original sin, 
and the promise of a future revelation, to be given when he 
made the first journey to Heaven. Like Mahomet also, 
Joseph Smith is stated to have paid little attention to the 
first revelation, but a second was vouchsafed to him in his 
bed-room, on the night of the 21st of September, 1826. 
A single personage appeared by his bedside, and, notwith- 
standing the brightness of the light which previously illumi- 
nated the room, ‘there seemed to be an additional glory 
surrounding or accompanying this personage, which shone 
with an additional degree of brilliancy ; and though his coun- 
tenance was as lightning, yet it was of a pleasing, innocent 
and glorious appearance, so much so, that every fear was 
banished from the heart, and nothing but calmness pervaded 
the soul. The stature of this personage was a little above the 
common size of men in this age ; his garment was perfectly 
white, and had the appearance of being without seam.* This 
celestial being informed Smith that the American Indians 
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were ‘a remnant of Israel/ who had anciently prophets 
and inspired writers amongst them, and that some of their 
records, ‘by commandment of God to one of the last of 
the prophets,* had been deposited in a safe and secret place, 
to keep them from the hands of the wicked, who sought 
to destroy them. 

“ The third revelation, which was made on the following 
morning, informed Joseph Smith of the place where these 
relics were deposited : it was ‘ in a large hill on the east side 
of the mail road from Palmyra, Wayne County, to Canan- 
digua, Ontario County, State of New York, about four miles 
from Palmyra, and within one of the little village of Man- 
chester;’ there Smith found a square stone chest, containing 
plates like gold— ‘ about seven by eight inches in width and 
length, being not quite so thick as common tin.* *i’he devil 
made his appearance while the box w'as being opened, but for 
what purpose is not explained in the narrative. The angel 
did not allow Smith to take those plates until ho had been 
instructed in the Egyptian language, for it was in the 
‘ modern Egyptian * characters and language, that those 
plates were graven. On the 22nd of September, 1827, or a 
year after the revelation, the angel delivered the plates to 
Joseph Smith, Junior ; and in the course of the following 
year, he transcribed his translation of ‘ tho unsealed portion 
of the records, under the name of the Book of Mormon^ 
which the narrative truly declares ‘contains nearly as much 
reading as the Old Testament.* 

“The nature of the work, and the style in which it is written, 
may be judged of from the following description of its 
contents 

“ ‘ Wherefore, it is an abridgment of the record of the people 
of Nephi and also the Lamanites ; written to the Lainanites, 
who are a remnant of the house of Israel, and also to the Jew 
and Gentile ; written by way of commandment, and also by 
the spirit of prophecy and of revelation. Written and sealed 
up and hid up unto the Lord, that they might not be destroy- 
ed, to come forth by the gift and power of God unto the inter- 
pretation thereof ; sealed by the hand of Mormon, hmided up 
unto the Lord, to come forth in due time by the way of Gentile ; 
the interpretation thereof by the gift of God. 

“ ‘ An abridgment taken from the Book of Esther also, which 
is a record of Israel, who were scattered at the time God con- 
founded the language of the people, when they were building 
a tower to get to Heaven ; which is to show unto the remnant 
of the house of Israel what great things the Lord hath done 
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for their fathers ; and that they may know the covenants of the 
Lord, that they are not cast off for ever; and also, to the con- 
vincing of the Jew and Gentile, that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Eternal God, manifesting Himself unto all nations. And 
even if these are faults, they are tlie mistakes of men : where- 
fore, condemn not the things of God, that ye may be found 
spotless at the judgment seat of Christ.’ 

“ The Book consists of two histories. Tlie history of the 
Nephites is the first. They are described as having emigrated 
from Jeruslem under the guidance of the Prophet. Nephi, and 
iniving been miraculously led to America, where they became 
the progenitors of the Indian race. Many years after their 
settlement, tliey are supposed to have discovered the records of 
the Jaredites, an extinct nation, which came to America about 
the time of the building of the Tower of Babel ; and the his- 
tory or romance of this people constitutes the second narrative, 
the whole being comprised in a substantial work of 634 pages. 

“ This is the Mormon statement of the origin of the revela- 
tion ; impartiality demands that another and opposing account 
should be given. 

“ From the testimony of a large number of persons residing 
in Wayne and Ontario counties. New York, it appears that 
Joscpli Smith, Junior, was originally a ‘ money digger.’ It 
is a common belief in America, that large sums of money 
were buried in the earth by the buccaneers, and by persons 
compelled to fly from their homes during the revolutionary 
wars. Of this belief many impostors have taken advantage, 
declaring that they can discover the treasure by spells and 
incantations. The success with which Smith practised these 
arts, pointed him out as a fit associate to Sidney Higdon and 
Oliver Cowdorey, who had by accident become possessed of 
the manuscripts which were made the foundation of the Book 
of Mormon. It is alleged, that at the outset there were two 
distinct stages of imposture, viz., the pretended discovery of 
the metallic plates devised by Smith and one Martin Harris ; 
and the pretended translation of these plates, published as the 
Book of Mormon^ which appears to have been suggested by 
Sidney Higdon, 

“ Smith, JIarris, and some others, were known as the ‘ Gold 
Bible Company,’ before the^pretended discovery of the plates, 
and for some time after that event, seems to have had no notion 
of founding a new religion. In the authentication of the pre- 
tended discovery, signed by seven witnesses, which Smith 
published, the witnesses only testify — ‘ We have seen and 
hefted [liflcd], and know of a surety that the said Smith hath 
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oot the plates of wliich we have spoken.* Hence the original 
fi-and a])])ears to have heen a scheme of pretended treasures 
and forced anli(piities, 

“ 'Idle way in which this original fraud was connected with 
{he Booh of Mormon will ho seen by the subjoined state- 
; — A clergyman, named Solomon Spaulding, left, the 
ministry, and (Uitered into business in ('lierry \bile, New York, 
^\here he failed in the year 1809. The discovery of the aiili- 
ipiities of the ‘Mounds’ occurred about the same time, and 
^\hen he removed after his failure into the State of Ohio, he 
found much curiosity excited by these relics of extinct civiliza- 
tion. Long previous it had been a popular theory with certain 
.vpeculative writers, that the aboriginal Americans were the 
(!e condants of tlie ten tribes ; indeed, the theory has still 
manv advocates in the Oriited States. Sjiaulding hoped, by 
combining this theory with the recent discoveries, to ])roduco 
a novel, the sale of which would enable him to pay his debts, 
lie resolved to call it The Manuscript Found, and to pro- 
smit it to the world as an liistorical record of the first inhabi- 
laiits of America. As he was a vain man, he fmpiently read 
jMirtions of the work to his friends and neighbours. Ills 
lirother, his partner, his wife, and six of his friends, have tes- 
tified — ‘ That they well remember many of the names and in- 
cidents mentioned in Spaulding’s manuscript, and that they 
know them to be the same as those found in the Booh of 
Mormon. 

“ The manuscript was prepared for press, and in 1812 Spauld- 
ing took it to a printer named Lamdin, residing in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; but before any arrangement could be con- 
cluded, the author died ; and as the manuscript was of great ex- 
tent, Lamdin was unwilling to rLk his money on the s])ecuIation. 
He lent the manuscript to Sidney PigMlon, who, on the death of 
Lamdin in 182(1, joined with Smith in giving it to the world 
as a new revelation. The worthy associates re-wrote, added 
to, and greatly altered the work ; and among thes(‘ additions 
we find prominent the promise, that the New Jerusalem shouhl 
l)e founded in America, the command that tluj saints should 
liuve a community of goods, and the rule, tliat all admiticd 
into the body shoidd n'ceive baptism by total immersion. 

“In addition to the Booh (f 4Monnon, anotlim’ wfirk was 
Jinaluced, called, the Booh of J)octrines and Corenanfs, which 
the founders of the sect allow to be seen only by the initiated, 
and to bo put into the hands only of those on whom 
they can depend. In tliis work, it is said by those who have 
&een it, the demand for money , is to be found in every page 

R 
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TIu; following langiinge is put into tlie mouth of the Supremo 
Jhiitig : — ‘ T^et all the monies which can be 8j||i'ed, it inaltereth 
not unto us whether it be little or much, be sent up into the 
land of Zion, unto those whom I have appointed to receive— 
Let all those who have not families, who receive money, send 
it up to the Bishop of Zion, or unto the Bishop of Ohio, that 
it may be consecrated for the bringing forth of the revelations, 
and the printing thereof, and establishing Zion.’ (Sec. 17.) ‘ lie 
that sendeth up treasures unto the land of Zion shall recei\e 
an inheritance in this world. And his work shall follow him. 
And also a reward in the world to come.’ — ‘ It is meet that 
my servant Joseph Smith, Jun., should have a house built in 
which to live and translate.’ And again, ‘ It is meet that niy 
servant, Sidriey Higdon, should live as seeracth him good, inas- 
niucli as he keopeth my commandments.’ (Sec. 64.) 

“ A significant trait of character, on the i)art of these t\vo 
Avorthios, and the character of the individual, is revealed in 
the following injunction respecting Oliver Cowderey, one of 
the three witnesses to the supernatural origin of the Booh vj' 
Mormon : — ‘ Hearken unto me, saith the Lord your God, 
for my servant Oliver CoAvderey’s sake. It is not Avisdom in 
me tliat ho should bo intrusted with the commandments and 
the monies, Avhich ho shall carry up unto the land of Zion, 
except one go Avith him who is true and faithful. Wherefore 
I, the Lord, wtlleth that my servant John Whitmer shall go 
Avith my servant Oliver Cowderey.’ (Sec. 44.) 

“The Book of Mormon Avas ])ublished in the year 1830, 
and on the ()th of April in that year, the Morinonites formecl 
themselves into a sect, under the name of ‘ The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints’ — that is, about the time 
that the unknoAvn tongues began to make a noise in England. 
The lirst burst of this enthusiasm avus terrific ; in the Avords of 
the narrative — ‘Devils were cast out, and the sick Avere healed, 
by the ]«’ayer of faith and laying on of hands.’ An impostor 
named MattheAvs, or, as he called himself, Matthias, proclaimed 
himself the Supreme Being, and might have become the head 
of a sect, had not the death of one of his votaries, under suspi- 
cious circumstances, placed him as a criminal at the bar of 
justice, Avhere his coAvardice and his stupidity united to disen- 
chant the female portion 4|f his flock, Avhich Avas both the 
larger and the more lucrative to the impostor. The disclo- 
sures made at the trial, of the inHueuce of this man, Avere 
scarcely credible. 

“They did not, hoAA’eA'or, prevent the opinions of the neAv 
sect from spreading Avith almost the velocity of Avildfire, not 
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only ill America, but in this country. The converts to the new 
liiith in our ov^^ianutiicturing districts, and in Wales, wliere 
it has principally taken root, were not made from the lowest 
ranks ; but mechanics and tradesmen, who had saved a little 
money, w ho ^vere generally remarkable for their inorjil charac- 
ter, and, it may be, exposed to illusion in this respect from 
having, as Archbishop Sharpe says, ‘ studied the Bible with 
an ill-btdanced mind.’ 

“In August, 1831, the Mornionites, or ‘Latter-day Saints,’ 
commenced their settlements in Missouri. In about two years 
tlieir numbers had considerably increased, ivhen the other inha- 
bitants of the State took up arms against them, and a san- 
guinary civil Avar raged for nearly five years. In the conrs<* 
of this long and desperately-contested struggle, the most law- 
lo>s outrages wore perjietrated on both sides. At longlli, true 
])ills Avere found for murder against the ^lormonito leaders by 
their opponents; though, looking at the excited passions on 
both sides, it is hard to feel any respect for the impaitiality of 
either jurors or Judges. Many of them contrived to escajie 
from prison into the State of Illinois. 3’he wliole of tlui 
Mormons ivere ultinmtely forcibly expelled from Missouri, and 
settled in the last named state, where they founded three towns, 
the chief of which Avas called Naiivoo. 

“ The ambition of founding an empire, based on the fanati- 
cism of his folloAvers, has been ascribed to the Mormon Prophet. 
It Avas alleged by his enemies, that Avhenever he had accumu- 
lated sulHcient force, he would have endeavoured to compier 
several of the Western States; that there Avas rank ambition 
under the guise of piety; and that the organization of a Naiivoo 
legion, consisting of several thousand men, of Avhich he was 
constituted General, Avas the first step to this object. iVauvoo — 
the then holy city of the Mormons, and capital of the ])rojected 
enij)ire — is situated in the north-Avestern part of Illinois, on the 
oast bank of the ]Mississi])pi. It is bounded on the north, soutli, 
and Avest by the river, which there forms a large curve, and is 
nearly two miles wide. LastAvard of the city is a beautiful 
undulating prairie. It is upwards of tAvo thousand miles from 
NeAV York, and more than tAvo hundred miles above St. I.ouis, 
the central city of tlie ‘ Far West.’ At present, it is in j)os- 
session of M. Cabet and the Frisch Communists, under the 
designation of Icarians, avIio have settled there in considerable 
numbers, and aa'Iio appear to be on good terms Avitb tlie sur- 
rounding inhabitants. 

“ Before the Mormons gathered there, the phic(^ Avas named 
' Commerce,’ and Avas a small obscure village of some lAventy 
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houses. Within three years of their first settlement, the popu- 
lation was upwards of seven thousand in tl^city, and tliere 
were three thousand more of the Saints in its immediate vicinity. 
The city was regularly laid out, the streets crossing each other 
at right angles, and generally of considerable length and conve- 
nient width. As usual in these distant regions and infant set- 
tlements, many of the houses were merely white-washed log- 
cabins. 

“The chief edifice and glory of Nauvoo was its temple. 
This building, which was never completed, was a splendid edi- 
fice of white stone, quarried within the bounds of the city, and 
placed upon an elevated ground, from which it can be seen at 
a great distance. Its breadth is eighty feet ; length, one hun- 
dred feet ; besides an outer court of thirty feet ; making the 
length of the whole structure one hundred and fifty feet. As 
adult baptism, by immersion, is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Morihon creed, preparations were made for solem- 
nizing the rite in a very imposing manner. In the basement of 
the temple a baptismal font was constructed, in emulation of 
the brazen sea of Solomon, described as part of the magni- 
ficent temple erected by that monarch at Jerusalem, and 
wbicb was supported by twelve oxen, handsomely carved 
and overlaid with gold. On the panels of the font scenes were 
painted, illustrative of the peculiarities of the Mormon faith. 
The font was used for baptisms of various kinds : baptism for 
admission into the church ; baptism for the healing of the sick ; 
baptism for the remission of sins ; and, lastly, and most singular 
of all, baptism for the dead. By this rite, persons selected as 
the representatives of deceased persons, were baptized for them, 
and thus the dead were relieved from the penalty of their sins ! 
Among others, this kind of baptism was performed for General 
Washington. 

“ The hostility experienced by the new sect followed them 
into their new location ; ami the inhabitants at that time settled 
in the district seem, from the commencement, to have been 
bitterly opposed to them. As far as we can judge, the cause 
of this opposition was to be found in religious differences ; for 
though an abundance of allegations against the diameter and 
conduct of Joe Smith and some others of the leaders were 
made, there is little, if any, proof of their trutli. It was, 
apparently, a war of opinion ; and in no country in tlie world 
are men more unscrupulous as to the choice and use of weapons, 
in such cases, than in America. The bad feeling between the 
Mormonites and the other inhabitants reached its climax about 
the middle of 1844. The antagonistic spirit had been kept 
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alive and embittered by a journal called the Warsaw Signal, 
lu May, 1844|||^ journal was also started in Nauvoo by some 
seceding Mormons, aided by other persons, in which a number 
of crimes and a most vicious life were imputed to Smith and 
his fellow leaders. Stung by these attacks, it was said that 
Smith and his adherents destroyed the press, types, &c., of the 
offending journal by violence, and thus stopped its appearance ; 
while about the same time a leading Mormon, against whom 
the authorities had issued a warrant, was retained by Smith, and 
not delivered up to justice. Soon afterwards he was taken and 
released by the ‘ prophet’ on a writ of Habeas Corpus. These 
events were made the pretext fora fierce and determined attack 
on the Mormons, which ended in the assassination of the ‘ pro- 
pimt’ and his brother Hiram, and the second expulsion of the 
Mormons. 

“ The Warsato Signal^ upon the stoppage of the E.r]mitor, 
published an article, stating that war Jind extermination 
against the Mormons were inevitable ; calling them ‘ infernal 
devils,’ and recommending every man to make his comment 
with powder and ball. Meetings vvere held at Warsaw and in 
every part of Hancock county, in which the Mormon settle- 
ments w'ere situated, at which the most furious resolutions of 
war were passed. The people armed themselves, denounced 
what was called Smith’s ‘ attack on the liberty of tho press,’ 
and also what they chose to denominate tho ‘ crimes of the 
Mormons,’ and prepared to attack Nauvoo, under the' colour of 
enforcing the law. Volunteers, to the number of hundreds, 
turned out fully armed and equipped for the war, and tho 
utmost exertions of the constituted authorities a])peared as 
though they would have been insufficient to protect the 
Mormons from the attack of an illegal multitude of armed 
men, impelled to deeds of bloodshed by the most rancorous 
prejudices. 

“ In order to avert the threatened collision and its lamentable 
consequences, the authorities demanded of the jMormons that 
they should give up their arms, and that their pro})het should 
submit himself to the custody of the civil power, to answer 
any charges that his accusers might prefer against him. d’his 
the Mormonites assented to, thus showing no very great 
apprehension of the results of a judicial investigation. Smith 
and his brother Hiram were conveyed to Carthage and lodged 
in the gaol, Governor Ford, of Illinois, having pledged his 
honour for their protection from all violence. Having escorted 
the Mormons to prison, and everything appearing to bo peace- 
able, only a small guard was left to protect the prisoners from 
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being injured, or from escaping, if they had been so minded, 
though the improbability of their doing so under the circuiu- 
stances must l)e obvious. The ‘peaceable appearance’ seems, 
however, to have been assumed for the purpose of deceiving 
the governor, and inducing him to leave so small a force as 
guard. Having succeeded in that object, on the evening of 
the 25th of June, 1844, an armed mob suddenly assembled 
together, painted red, black and yellow, and disguised in 
various other w'ays, so as to prevent recognition or detection, 
rushed past the guard, who numbered only some six or eight, 
into the gaol, and immediately commenced firing through the 
door of the room in which the prisoners were placed, and 
wounded the prophet. He and his brother Hiram fled to a 
window, and were in the act of jumping out, when Joseph 
Smith received three balls in his body, and fell dead upon the 
ground ; Hiram fell inside of the prison, having received ten 
or twelve balls through his body. These were tlie only Mor- 
mons killed. One or two others were wounded. 

“ That the Mormons were in this case brutally and unjustifi- 
ably murdered, there cannot be the shadow of a doubt. Gover- 
nor Ford himself, in a proclamation addressed ‘ to the people 
of Illinois,’ in which he gives ‘ a brief, but true statement of 
the recent disgraceful outrage at Cartilage,’ distinctly shows the 
vindictive and bloody animus of the opponents of the Mor- 
mons. He says — ‘ I pledged myself for their safety, and 
upon the assurance of that pledge, they (the Smiths) surren- 
dered as prisoners. The Mormons surrendered the public 
arms in their possession, and the Nauvoo legion submitted to 
the command of Captain Singleton, who was deputed for that 
purpose by me. All these things were required to satisfy the 
old citizens of Hancock, that tiie Mormons were peaceably 
disposed, and to allay jealousy and excitement in their minds. 
It appears, however, that the compliance of the Mormons 
with every requisition made upon them, failed of that purpose. 
The pledge of security to the Smiths was not given upon my 
individual responsibility. Before I gave it, I obtained a 
pledge of honour by a unanimous vote from the officers and 
men under my command, to sustain me in performing it. If 
the assassination of the Smiths were committed by any of 
these, they have added treachery to murder, and have done 
all they could to disgrace the State and sully the public 
honour.’ 

“ That it is all but certain, that the officers and men who tlius 
pledged themselves did add ‘ treachery to murder,’ may be 
inferred from a statement in the succeeding paragraph of tlie 
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same document, in which the governor states, that on the 
morning of the day the deed was committed, he had proposed 
to march the army to Nauvoo. ‘ I however discovered,’ 
says he, ‘ the evening before, that nothing but the utter de- 
struction of the city would satisfy a portion of the troops, and 
that if we marched into the city, pretexts would not be wanting 
for commencing hostilities.’ Under these circumstances, it 
was resolved to disband the army, especially as the Mormons 
had ‘ done everything agreed, or that could be required of 
them and the governor, with a single company, marched 
into Nauvoo, in the midst of the Mormons, ‘ to address the 
inhabitants there, and tell them what they might expect if 
they designedly, or imprudently, provoked a war.’ I'liat he 
was addressing tlie wrong parties is sulKciently evident by his 
own address. He had scarcely reached three miles from 
Nauvoo on liis return to CartliJige, when ho was met by a 
messenger, who informed him of the assassination of the Mor- 
mon chiefs. 

“ On the following day, the bodies of ‘ the noble martyrs’ 
were received at Nauvoo, in a solemn procession of the whole 
of the inhabitants of tlie city and vicinity, numbering many 
thousands, ‘ amidst the most solemn lamentations and wail- 
ings that ever ascended unto the ears of the Lord of Hosts, 
to be avenged of their enemies !’ The bodies were taken 
into the Nauvoo hotel, a palace of large dimensions, which 
was in the course of erection for the murdered chief, and the 
assemblage of some eight or ten thousand persons resolved 
to trust to the law for a remedy for such high-handed assassi- 
nation, and when that tailed, to call uj)on God. Tlie spirit in 
which they acted at this momentous and exciting crisis will, 
however, be best appreciated by the resolutions passed at a 
meeting of the City Council, held on the 1st of July, to consi- 
der a communication from Governor Ford : — 

“ ‘ Resolved, for the purpose of ensuring peace and pro- 
moting the welfare of the county of Hancock, and surround- 
ing country, that we will rigidly sustain the laws and the 
Governor of the Stale, so long as they and he sustain us in 
all our constitutional riglits. 

“ ^ Resolved, that to carry tlie foregoing resolution into 
complete effect, that inasmuch (is the governor has taken from 
us the public arms, that we solicit of him to do the same W'ith 
all the rest of the public arms of the State. 

“ ‘ Resolved, to further secure the peace, friendship, and 
happiness of the people, and to allay the excitement that now 
exists, we will reprobate private revenge on the assassinators 
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of General Joseph Smith, and General Hiram Smith, by any of 
the Latter-day Saints, — that, instead of an appeal to arms, we 
appeal to the majesty of the law, and will be content with 
whatever judgment it shall award ; and should the law fail, we 
leave the matter with God. 

“ ‘ Resolved unanimously, that this City Council pledge them- 
selves for the city of Nauvoo, that no aggression by the citi- 
zens of the said city shall be made on the citizens of the sur- 
rounding country ; but w’e invite them, as friends and neighbours, 
to use the Saviour’s golden rule, and ‘ do unto others as they 
W'ould have others do unto them,’ and will do likewise. 

“ ‘ Resolved, lastly, that we highly approve of the present 
public pacific course of the governor to allay excitement and 
restore peace among the citizens of the country ; and while 
he does so, and will use his influence to stop all vexatious pro- 
ceedings in law, until confidence is restored, so that the citizens 
of Nauvoo can go to Carthage, or any other place, for trial, 
without exposing themselves to the violence of assassins, we 
will uphold him and the law by all honourable means.’ 

“ It requires little knowledge of human nature, and the 
history of the past, to'' inform us of the fact, that violence, 
oppression, and bloodshed, strengthen, instead of subduing, 
fanaticism, and it is probable that the delusion would have gra- 
dually declined, if the advocates of the new tenets had been 
left to themselves. But the tragical death of the prophet and 
Ills brother, if intended to extinguish Mormonism, was only 
calculated to give greatly increased strength to the sect. The 
murdered founder, with his errors, imperfections, and alleged 
vices, might have lived to undo hiai^wn work. To fall thus, in 
the fortieth year of his age, apparently a martyr to his faith, 
was, of all things in the world, calculated, to make his fol- 
low'ers cling more closely together, and to make them cast 
the sacred mantle of the hero and the saint over the faults of 
him who bore the chief part in this dark tragedy. 

“ While the Mormons maintained a strictly peaceable de- 
meanour towards their opponents, the effect of the prophet’s 
death was to create a considerable division among them as to 
the election of his successor. At one time it was proposed to 
appoint Smith’s son, a mere lad. Sidney Rigdon, the partner 
of Smith in tlie concoction of the scheme, who was at Pitts- 
burgh at the time of the murder, returned to Nauvoo, with a 
view of claiming the vacant position of chief and prophet, 
on the ground of being the only survivor of the first presi- 
dency, and also of his having been nominated by Smith as his 
successor. It appears, however, that ultimately the Mormons 
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resolved to dispense with a prophet, and selected twelve from 
the body, to become the rulers of the church collectively, 
under the name of the Twelve Apostles, two of them being 
appointed trustees of the church or public property. Under 
their rule it was decided, that every one who joined ‘ the 
church’ was to surrender one-tenth of his property, and one- 
tenth of his annual income was to be appropriated to the com- 
pletion of the temple and to the support of the poor. The 
rejection of Rigdon as the successor of Smith, led to discord 
and disunion among the Mormons themselves. A portion of the 
sect issued a manifesto on the subject, in which they declared 
the church to be dissolved, on account of its rejection of the 
divinely appointed leader. Rigdon and his party withdrew. 
Re established his branch of the church at Pittsburgh, and 
published a paper, in >vhich liis quondam associate, Smith, was 
denounced as an immoral and corrupt person. It was suited 
that Joe’s death was ordained of the Lord, on account of his 
transgressions; that he did not aposUitize, but that be 

* wrought abominations,* and was therefore deemed unfit to 
direct * the kingdom,’ and share in the triumphs. The 

* transgression’ consisted in his introducing what Smith 
called th^ * spiritual wife’ system, by which each elder was 
allowed to have ten wives. It is alleged that, under Smith’s 
rule, this system of ‘ spiritual wives’ was universally preva- 
lent at Nauvoo ; and if so, it forms a more tangible and defi- 
nite ground for the animosity exhibited by the surrounding 
population, than those alleged for the violence and bloodshed 
of which they were guilty. Rigdon professed to take his 
stand on a different ground, j^d called on all the faithful to 
come out and separate themsmves from their corrupt brethren 
at Nauvoo, which was doomed to destruction, and fast falling 
into decay, on account of its iniquities. 

“ While the sect was thus rent by internal dissensions, the 
enemies of Mormonisra continued their relentless persecution. 
They banded themselves together under the title of Anti- 
Mormons, and carried fire and sword into the Mormon settle- 
ments in all directions. Nor did they confine themselves to 
these alone. They also laid waste the dwellings of all diose 
suspected of favouring the obnoxious sect ; and openly pro- 
claimed their determination not to stop short of the expulsion 
of every Mormon from the State of Illinois. These outrages, 
in which houses were burnt down, skirmishes took place, and 
lives were lost, continued during tlie whole of 1844-5, and at 
length the Mormons were again compelled to leave their 
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settlement, being literally expelled by force, and the utter want 
of security for either life or property. 

In their second Exodus, they seem to have determined to 
relinquish all connexion whatever with any other community, 
and to become an independent and isolated people. They 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and marched into the trackless 
deserts of the Great Basin, leaving all the settled portions of 
the continent behind them. The distress, privations, hardships 
and sufferings they underwent, in this enforced pilgrimage 
through a barren wilderness, were of the most extreme and 
appalling description. Great numbers sank exhausted on the 
route. At length, however, the pioneers reached the tract of 
country where they are now settled, between the Great Salt 
Lake and the Utah Lake. It is fertilised by the Utah River, 
which connects the two lakes, and is said to be both healthful 
and productive to a high degree. 

“ On the 24th of J uly, 1846, the pioneers of the sect arrived 
in the valley of the Utah ; and, finding it suitable for the ob- 
jects in view, resolved upon making it the New Jerusalem of 
Mormonism. The capital of the new state was erected on * 
the borders of the Salt Lake, and entitled tlie ♦Great Salt 
Lake City. Agricultural buildings and industrial operations 
were commenced and carried on witli energy, spirit, and disci- 
pline. They were speedily followed by others of the brother- 
hood ; and though the increase of population has not been of 
the same unprecedented character as on the western side of 
the Sierra Nevada, yet, taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances connected with the case, it is even more extra- 
ordinary. Whether the manner 0 Smith’s death had the effect 
of causing the people to forget his vagabond life and immoral 
character, or not, we are unable to say ; but from the time of 
that event, Mormonism spread still more rapidly, both in the 
United States and in this country. The sect has thus been 
steadily growing in numbers, and in that respect and con- 
sideration, which numbers, under the American Constitution, 
cannot fail to ensure. They have been repeatedly courted by 
the ^reat political parties in their struggles for power ; and at 
the present moment, in a religious point of view, Mormonism 
is a more accepUable doctrine than it ever was before. The sect 
is mainly recruited by emigrants, of whom, it is stated, by far 
the larger proportion are from this country. Proselytism in 
the States proceeds but slowly in comparison ; and although 
the settlements of the new religionists have always been on 
the outskirts of civilization, they have never made any 
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converts among the aborigines. Steady-going yeomen from 
Cumberland, Yorkshire, and Wales; sober, thrifty, hard- 
working men, in all our great manufacturing districts, have 
pinned their spiritual and pecuniary trusts, with the utmost 
implicitness, upon a man whom the unlettered Indians denomi- 
nated Tshe~wal~is-ke, which, in an English version, means 
‘ a great rascal.’ So strong, however, are the combined 
attractions of novelty, distance, solitude, false prophecies, and 
gold, that the Mormon capital has already a population of 
seven or eight thousand persons. The ‘ City of the Great 
Salt Lake* is laid out in wards, the houses being about one 
hundred yards apart. Each ward is enclosed with a straight 
fence, and is in profuse cultivation, which gives the whole 
place an exceedingly rural and pleasant appearance. The 
wards are all irrigated by bringing water from the mountains in 
small channels running in every direction. Corn grows Avell, 
li^heat yielding from twenty to sixty bushels per acre. Earley 
and oats are also cultivated, and yield abundantly. The 
grasses are various and luxurious ; blue grass grows of the best 
* (juality, and in abundance ; also wild flax. Every variety of 
vegetable ' flourishes prosperously. The flesh of the cattle 
iuaintains the high character of California for sweetness and 
richness. Water is pure and abundant : any quantity of it 
can be drunk without injury, which cannot be said of any 
other liquid. There are several sulphur springs of water near 
the city, and a warm white one, used for bathing. The water 
running from it would turn a mill, and is very warm, giving 
from its surface a continual cloud of vapour. Its medical 
virtues are said to be very §feat, and appear to be turned to 
use in curing all the various diseases known in the ‘ Valley.’ 

“ Eoiir years ago the district bud not a single settled inhabi- 
tant — it is now so populous, that a resolution has been taken to 
form it into a sovereign state, to be taken and accepted as an 
integral part of the American Union. In carrying out this 
determination, the Mormons displayed the same political apti- 
tude as we have already noticed on the part of the hastily-con- 
gregated and motley population on the other side of the Sierra 
Nevada. In February, 1849, notice was given to all the citiz(3ris 
of that portion of Upper California lying east of these mmin- 
tains, that a Convention would be held at the Great Salt Lake 
City, on the 6th of March, for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of organizing a territorial or state 
government. The result of their deliberation was the formation 
of ‘ tlie constitution of the new State of Deseret,* as the Mor- 
mons have resolved to call it — a designation which in their 
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phraseology means * honey-bee/ and is meant to typify the 
combined virtues of industry and love. 

“ In its general outlines, the constitution of Deseret very 
much resembles that of the State of California, of vhich we have 
given a full abstract. 

The first step was, to define exactly the extent and boun- 
daries of the free and independent government to be established 
and ordained. According to the resolution of t)ie Convention, 
it is thus defined : — * Beginning at the 33rd degree north 
latitude, where it crosses the 108th degree longitude west of 
Greenwich ; thence running south and west to the northern 
boundary of Mexico ; thence west to and down the main chan- 
nel of the Gila river, on the northern line of Mexico, and on 
the northern boundary of Lower California to the Pacific Ocean ; 
thence along the coast north-westerly to the 118th degree 30 
min. of west longitude ; thence north to where said line inter- 
sects the dividing ridge of the Sierra Nevada mountains ; thence 
north along the summit of the Sierra Nevada mountains to the 
dividing range of mountains that separate the waters flowing 
into the Columbia river from the waters running into the Great ♦ 
Basin ; thence easterly along the dividing range of mountains 
that separate said waters flowing into the Columbia river on the 
north from the waters flowing into the Great Basin on the 
south, to the summit of the Wind river chain of these moun- 
tains ; thence south-east and south by the dividing range of 
mountains that separate the waters flowing into the Gulf of 
Mexico from the waters flowdng into the Gulf of California, to 
the place of beginning, as set forth in a map drawn by Charles 
Preuss, and published by order of the Senate of the United 
States in 1 848.* 

“ It will thus be seen that the new state occupies the south- 
eastern-most portion of the territory ceded to the United States 
by Mexico ; that it embraces a very large tract of country, and 
stretches westerly to the Pacific for a small sea-board between 
St. Diego and St. Fernando. 

“The new government was then endowed with tripartite 
powers — legislative, executive, and judicial ; comprising a senate 
of seventeen and a house of thirty-five members, w ith a speaker, 
clerk, and sergeant-at-arms, and a governor, lieutenant-gover- 
nor, secretary of state, and treasurer. The powers, duties, 
responsibilities, and mode of election of these various authorities, 
are nearly similar to those of the Western Pacific State. The 
period of office is the same. 

“ It might have been expected, composed as the Convention 
was of Mormons alone, that something of the peculiarities of 
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their creed, or of the exclusiveness which usually accompanies 
fanatical sectarianism, would have been inwoven into the con- 
stitution. No such features are observable in the document. 
On the contrary, the ‘Declaration of Rights’ is as liberal, 
unfettered, and uncompromising, in its enunciation of all civil, 
social, political, and religious rights, as it is possible to conceive, 
and is almost identical with that of California. As, however, 
our readers maj wish to see the spirit of these parties, as ex- 
pressed by themselves, we subjoin this part of the constitution 
in full : — 

“ ‘article VIII. — Declaration of Rights » 

“ * Section 1. In Republican Governments, all men should 
be born equally free and independent, ami possess certain na- 
tural, essentia], and inalienable rights : among which are those 
of enjoying and defending their life and liberty ; acquiring, 
possessing, and protecting property; and of seeking and ob- 
taining their safety and happiness. 

“ * 2. All political power is inherent in the people ; and all 
“free Governments are founded on their authority, and instituted 
for their benefit ; therefore, they have an inalienable and inde- 
feasible right to institute Government, and to alter, reform, 
and totally change the same, when their safety, happiness, and 
the public good shall require it. 

“ ‘3. All men shall have a natural and inalienable right to 
worship God according to the dictates of their own consciences; 
and the General Assembly shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or of prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, or disturb any persop in bis religious worship or senti- 
ments; provided he does not disturb the public peace, nor 
obstruct others in their religious worship ; and all persons de- 
meaning themselves peaceably as good members of the State, 
shall be equally under the protection of the laws ; and no sub- 
ordination or preference of any one sect or denomination to 
another shall ever be established by law ; nor shall any religi- 
ous test be ever required for any office of trust under this 
State. 

“ * 4. Any citizen of this State, who may hereafter be en- 
gaged, either directly or indirectly, in a duel, either as principal 
or accessory before the fact, shall be disqualified from holding 
any office under the constitution and laws of this State. 

“ ‘ 5. Every person may speak, write, and publish his sen- 
timents, on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of that 
right; and no law shall be passed to abridge the liberty of 
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“ * 6. The people shall be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and possessions, from unreasonable searches and 
seizures. 

“ ‘ 7. The right of trial by jury shall remain inviolate; and 
all criminals shall be heard by self, et counsel, at their own elec- 
tion. 

“ * 8. All penalties and punishments shall be in proportion to 
the offence ; and all offences, before conviction shall be bail- 
able, except capital offences, where the proof is evident, or 
the presumption great. 

“ ‘ 9. The writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, un- 
less in case of rebellion or invasion, or the public safety shall 
require it. 

“ ‘ 10. Treason against this State shall consist only in levy- 
ing war against it, or adhering to its enemies, or giving them 
aid and comfort. 

“ ‘ 11. The General Assembly shall pass no bill of attainder 
or ex post facto laws, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, to hinder the execution of justice. 

“ * 12. The laws shall not be suspended, but by the legisla- 
tive or executive authority. 

“ ‘ 13. The right of petition, by the people, shall be pre- 
served inviolate. 

“ * 14. The right of citizens to keep and bear arms for com- 
mon defence, shall not be questioned. 

“ * 16. Private property shall not be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 

“ ‘ 16. No standing army shall be kept up in time of peace, 
and the military shall, at all times and in all places, be in strict 
subordination to the civil power. 

“ ‘ 17, The enumeration of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to impair nor deny others retained by the people.’ 

“ The Constitution was adopted on the 10th of March, 1849. 
The first General Assembly met on the 2nd of July. Millard 
Snow w'as elected speaker of the House. After the organi- 
zation, the chairman announced to the House, that a ma- 
jority of all the votes of the people had been given for the 
adoption of the Constitution; and that Brigham Young had 
received a majority of all the votes for governor ; Hel^r C. 
Kimball, for lieutenant-governor ; Wm. Richards, for secre- 
tary of State ; Jos. S. Hey wood, for treasurer. This body 
adopted the next day a memorial to the Congress of the United 
States, in which they set forth the grounds on which they seek 
admission into the Union as a territorial or sovereign state 
government, together with the reason and design of their 
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organization of a civil government. As the document gives a 
graphic idea of the actual state of affairs, besides some inci< 
dental information as to the nature of the country in which 
the Mormons are settled, and of the state of society among 
them, we give it in exteMo ^ 

“ * Whereas, the history of all ages proves that civil govern- 
ments, combining in their administration the protection of 
person, property, character, and religion — encouraging the 
science of agriculture, manufactures, and literature, are 
productive of the highest, happiest, and purest state of 
society ; and, 

“ ‘ Whereas, all political power is inherent in the people, and 
Governments, to be permanent and satisfactory, should ema- 
nate from the same ; and, 

“ * Whereas, the inhabitant of all newly settled countries 
and territories, who have become acquainted with their climate, 
cultivated their soil, tested their mineral productions, and 
investigated their commercial advantages, are the best judges 
of the kinds of Government and laws necessary for their 
growth and pro^erity ; and, 

“ ‘ Whereas, Congress have failed to provide, by law, a form 
of civil government for this or any other portion of territory 
ceded to the United States by the ilepublic of Mexico, in the 
late treaty of peace ; and, 

“ ‘ Whereas, since the expiration of the Mexican civil autho- 
rity, however weak and imbecile, anarchy to an alarming ex- 
tent has prevailed — the revolver and bowie knife have been 
the highest law of the land — the strong have prevailed against 
the weak — while person, property, character, and religion 
have been unaided, and virtue unprotected ; and, 

‘Whereas, from the discovery of the valuable gold mines 
west of the Sierra Nevada mountains, many thousands of 
able-bodied men are emigrating to that section, armed with 
all the implements and munitions of war ; and, 

“ ‘ Whereas, strong fears have been, and still are entertained, 
from the failure of Congress to provide legal civil authorities, 
that political aspirants may subject the Government of the 
United States to the sacrifice of much blood and treasure in 
extending jurisdiction over that valuable country ; and, 

“ ‘ Whereas, the inhabitants qf the State of Deseret, in view 
of their own security, and for the preservation of the Consti- 
tutional right of the United States to hold jurisdiction there, 
have organized a Provisional State Government, under which 
the civil policy of the nation is duly maintained ; and, 

“ ‘ Whereas, there are many natural barriers to prevent 
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communication with any other state or territory belonging 
to the United States, during a^reat portion of the year, such 
as snow-capped mountains, sandy deserts, sedge plains, sale- 
rastus, lakes, and swamps, over which it, is very difficult to 
effect a passage ; and, ^ 

“ ‘ Whereas, it is important, in meting out the boundaries of 
the states and territories, so to establish them, that the 
heads of departments may be able to communicate with 
all branches of their Government with the least possible 
delay ; and, 

“ * Whereas, there are comparatively no navigable rivers, 
lakes, or other natural channels of commerce ; and, whereas, 
no valuable mines of gold, silver, iron, copper or lead, have 
as yet been discovered within the boundaries^ of this state, 
commerce must necessarily be limited to few branches of trade 
and manufactures ; and, whereas, the laws of all states and 
territories should be adapted to their geographical location, 
protecting and regulating those branches of trade only which 
the country is capable of sustaining, thereby relieving 
the Government from the expense of those complicated 
and voluminous statutes, which a more commercial state re- 
quires ; and, whereas, there is now a sufficient number of 
individuals residing within the State of Deseret to support a 
State Government, thereby relieving the General Government 
from the expense of a Territorial Government in that section ; 
and in evidence of which, the inhabitants have already erected 
a Legislative Ha]l, equal to most, and surpassed by few, in 
the older states. 

‘ Your memorialists, therefore, ask your honourable body to 
favourably consider their interests ; and, if consistent with the 
constitution and usages of the Federal Government, that the 
Constitution accompanying this memorial be ratihed, and that 
the State of Deseret be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with other States, or such other form of government 
as your wisdom and magnanimity may award to the people of 
Deseret. And upon the adoption of any form of government 
here, that their delegate be received, and their interests pro- 
perly and faithfully represented, in the Congress of the United 
States.* 

“ Of course, at this time, it is impossible to give any opinion 
as to the reception which this application will meet with from 
the Congress, But one thing must strike the most casual ob- 
server, namely — the extraordinary character of the American 
Federation itself, comprising, as it does, states which exhibit 
the widest differences- in all respects. The present is a strong 
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instance of ibis peculiarity. Supposing that * Deseret’ should 
be admitted into the political fraternity of the Union, then 
the capital of the new state will be separated from the seat of 
Federal Government by a distance of 2,500 miles, bieng near- 
ly twice the distance betw^n Seringapatam ami Delhi, and 
five-sixths of the distance between London and New York. 
Although, on the face of the Constitution, no sectarian pecu- 
liarities are observable, it is, we presume, well iindei*stood that 
the practical ruling power of the new state is virtually based 
upon Mormonism, and that its internal economy will be cha- 
racterized by the peculiarities of this creed. The Americans 
are not particular to a shade or two of doctrine, and whether 
such facts will operate as a bar to the political status claimed 
by the Mormons, is doubtful. Generally speaking, the ten- 
dency of religious feeling in the Union is to subordinate 
doctrine to practical developments of Christianity. But con- 
sidering the evident character of the imposture on which the 
new sect is founded, it may be matter of grave consideration 
for the other states, how far they will legitimatise it, as it 
were, by formally admitting the Mormon State into the 
Union. 

“ Apart from the origin of the sect, there does not now appear 
to be much that is objectionable in a political and social aspect. 
All who have visited their settlement speak highly of the in- 
dustry, order, and prosperity which characterize them ; nor 
do we now hear of the extreme doctrines, or immoral practices, 
which were alleged against them while und^r the leadership 
of their prophet and founder, ‘ Joe Smith ;* though the fana- 
ticism by which they are animated seems to be as excessive 
as ever. Take the following as specimen, extracted from the 
Frontier Guardian of September 19th, 1849 : — 

“ ‘ Good news from England. — ^The work of the Lord is 
progressing very rapidly in England and Wales. Since Captain 
Jones left Wales, there have been over eight hundred baptized 
into the Church of Jesus Christ, and sick healed by the 
power of faith, and many believing. By the Millennial 
Star, we learn that the cholera is cured, the dumb made to 
speak, the deaf made to hear, the blind made to see, devils cast 
out, fevers rebuked, leprosy cured, and many of them, after they 
had been attended by physicians who could not effect a cure, 
and even then cured almost instantly, by the laying on of hands 
and the power of faith.* 

“ The superstition or credulity by which practical vitality and 
increasing power is imparted to such a transparent imposture, 
is one of the most singular facts of the present century. 

T 
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Turning, however, from this to the social and industrial view 
of the question, the movement assumes a more gratifying cha- 
racter, The account given of the celebration, on the 24th of 
July, 1849, of the anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers 
of the Valley, is exceedingly interesting, as being indicative of 
the rapid progress of the city and adjacent settlements. The 
inhabitants were^^woke by the firing of cannon and sound 
of martial music; the brass band and martial music were 
carried round the city in two carriages, playing alternately, and 
returned to the Bower by seven o’clock. The Bower is a build- 
ing one hundred feet long by sixty wide, built on one hundred 
and four posts, covered with boards : but for the services of the 
day, a canopy or awning was extended about one hundred feet 
from each side of the Bower to accommodate the vast multi- 
tude at dinner. 

“ At half past seven, the large national flag, measuring sixty- 
five feet long, was unfurled at the head of the Liberty Pole, 
which is one hundred and four feet high, and was saluted 
with six guns, the ringing of the Nauvoo bell, and martial 
music. At eight the multitude were summoned by a salute 
of six guns to form into a procession, the account of which, 
interspersed as it is with ‘ bands,^ ‘ banners,’ ‘ patriarchs,’ 

* bishops,’ * young ladies dressed in white,’ ‘ silver greys,’ &c., 
gives a lively idea of the bustle and rejoicing upon the occasion. 
The ceremonies of the day consisted of religious services and 
speeches, inclusive of ‘ twenty-four toasts, given by twenty- 
four bishops !’ ^\mong these twenty-four toasts were, ‘ The 
Kingdom of Liberty — Free Soil, Free Elements, Free Know- 
ledge, Free Religion, and Free Men,’ ad infinitum, ‘ The 
Wheat of the Valley — Worth more than the gold dust’ ‘ Ca- 
lifornia’ — ‘ Happy the man that hath his garner full.’ A vo- 
lunteer toast was : — ‘ The Ladies of the Lake ; the Lilies of 
the Valley — ‘ Our mothers, wives, and children ; may their pos- 
terity, from generation to generation, be found to emulate their 
noble examples of virtue, patience, industry, and patriotism.’ 

“ Mr. Babbit, the delegate to Congress from the State, on his 
way to Washington, gave the following account of the objects 
of the Mormons, and of this anniversary, to the disciples of 
the new faith in an American town, who are preparing to set 
out for Deseret : — ‘ We want to build up the Kingdom of 
God — that object has carried our brethren to the Valley. I 
was present on the 24th of July, when they held the Anniver- 
sary of the entering of the pioneers into the Valley. It was 
like the landing of the pilgrims on Plymouth Rock; they 
arrived there destitute, ana when they had raised bread enough 
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to satisfy the demands of nature, they rejoiced, and I rejoiced 
with them ; they rejoiced and shouted ‘ Hosanna :* and iny 
soul rejoiced exceedingly. I rejoiced in the view of the 
future. The Lord has opened unto us the windows of Heaven, 
and bestowed bountifully the fruits of the earth. Two tables 
were spread one mile and a half in length, and seven tliousand 
persons sat down to the feast. The Libe^ Pole was raised 
one hundred and sixty-five feet in the air, anti the banner float- 
ed sixty-three feet I report, then, a place where the honest 
can live in the enjoyment of truth.* 

“ Some of the leaders write from the Valley to the Mormon 
church in Pottawattamie, as follows: — ‘ We can truly say that 
the Saints live up to the old Mormon motto, and ^ Mind their 
own business,* by which the valley of the Great Salt Lake is 
bursting into a city of habitations, where, if humility and love 
continue to increase, with industry and economy, plenty and 
union will crown the eflbrts of all that the Lord designs to bless. 
Law-suits and mobs are far from this valley of peace, and may 
they ever remain so. The brethren in Pottawattamie Co., 
Iowa, Missouri, Nauvoo, and vicinities, must remember, pause, 
and reflect, that we came to this valley when there was no house 
nor fence, and no corn nor wheat, save what we brought with 
us, and that our every nerve and all our energies will be 
exerted to sustain ourselves, to build houses, fences, and raise 
grain, which, from all appearcances, must command as high a 
j)rice as from five to ten dollars per bushel for wheat, and from 
tw'o to six dollars for corn and other things in proportion. 
When these small matters of journeying more than 1,000 miles 
over the sage plains, and settling, and preparing to live and 
sustain ourselves with the common necessaries of lib;, are over- 
come, then the poor shall feel our helping hand to assist them to 
remove to this valley.* 

“ We cannot better conclude this narrative than by quoting 
the impressions made on the mind of an American traveller )jy 
what he saw around him, and by requesting the reader at the 
same time to remember the recent origin of the sect, the severe 
persecutions they have endured, and the short space of time that 
has elapsed since they settled in the valley of the Salt Lake : 
— * 1 can scarcely realize that I am a thousand miles from 
home! The cultivation of an old settled country — the busile 
and activity of a city — the necessaries and even the retiiie- 
inents of civilised life — together with tlie habits and iiianners 
of an educated race of people, are all around me ! I am in 
the midst of a desert, and yet I see a large city, teeming with 
life and enterprise — with an exhaustless soil to sustain it — 
destined to become the metropolis of a mighty empire I 1 am 
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away from home, and ^et home influences are around and 
about me ; and, in imagination, I forget the distance that inter- 
venes between us ! The Mormons are a great people, and 
whatever may be thought of the peculiarities of their religious 
creed, the rapidity with which they increase, the evenness of 
their councils— their disc^line — all foreshadow their ultimate 
destiny.’ ” 

Well might B^n say — 


“ Truth i« stranget stranger than fiction” 
* ■}(• -it * ^ 


The success of Christianity against opposition — their increase 
under persecution — has been appealed to, as proving that it 
was the work of God * On the ‘ contrary, persecution is of 
vital importance to the success of imposture, and had Mormon- 
ism, and before it Christianity, been unnoticed, they would 
have died away. 

Those among Christians, who would laugh at the grammati- 
cal errors in the Aformon book, may not know that the New 
Testament was written in a similar jargon.f There are in 
existence acts and edicts of Christian Emperors, Bishops, and 
Councils, issued from time to time, for the general alteration, 
or total renovation of these Scriptures, according to their own 
caprice. 

“ When Messela was Consul (that is, in the year of Christ 
.006) at Constantinople, by order of the Emperor Auastatius, 
the Holy Gospels, us being written by illiterate Evangelists, are 
censured and corrected.” Victor Tununensis, an African Bishop, 
quoted by Lardncr. (Vol IIL,p. 67. J See also an account of a 
general alteration of these Scriptures “ to accommodate them to 
the faith of the Orthodox,” by Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as recorded by Beausobre, ( Historie de Manichec. Vol. 
p. 343 J For the most important passage in the book of Revela- 
tions, there was no original Greek at all, but “ Erasmus wrote 
it himself in Switzerland, in the year 1516.” — See Bishop Marshy 
Vol. J.yp. 320. 

The Mormons should feel encouraged to re-edit their books. 
While altering the vvordiiig, they mi^it drop some disagreeable 
passages, and insert others more to the improved taste of the 
times. The arguments they use are precisely those that the 
early Christians brought forward ; the revelation of the will 
of God by dreams, visions and angels; substantiated by the 
evidence of and accounts of miracles said to have been 

j)erfbrmed. 


♦ Acts V. 3 1—40. 

t At this of niy writinflr*, I p ocured a copy of the Rev. Mr. Taylors 
)$}ntagniii/’ which 1 rcoomnicud to the notice of the reader. 
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vaa MxaaaaHtmc. 

The tfews imagined that their temple was immediately under 
the protection of God; and that tne Holy of Holies could 
not be desecrated without bringing about the destruction of 
the world. We have this idea embodied in the account of the 
signs that should be the forerunners of the end of the world 
and the day of judgment. “ When ye therefore shall see the 
abomination of desolation spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, 
stand in the holy place, (whoso readeth let him understand, 
&c.”)* 

The abomination of desolation was in allusion to the image 
the Romans placed in the Holies, that so exaKsperated the Jews, 
and caused the rebellion, ending in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the dispersion of the Jews. Christians toll us, Christ’s pre- 
diction of Jerusalem’s destruction was fulHlled to the letter, 
but do not add, that the end of the world did not follow as fore- 
told. Yet such was clearly stated as being at hand, “ so like- 
wise ye, when ye see these things come to pass, know ye that 
the kingdom of God is nigh at hand.” f 

That the disciples should be eye-witnesses of the end of the 
world is clear from the instructions to them as to what they were 
to do, “ But pray ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither 
on the sabbath-day.”| 1 am much mistaken if these passages 
do not state that the last day would be in those times, now long 
past, is it in allusion to any other generation to come more than 
1854 years after, that the words are used, “ Verily, I say unto 
you, this generation shall not pass away till all be fulfllled : 
Heaven and earth shall pass away ; but my words shall not pass 
away?”§ That generation did pass away, and those things 
were not fulfllled, and many generations have lived to see 
enthusiasts preaching sudden destruction, but time has rolled 
on, and still we see the Sun, in all its glory, rise upon a smiling 
world — 


“ Ever chaiming, ever new, 

Wlieii will ihc landscape tiro the view ?” 


• Matthew xxiv. 1 5. 

♦ Matthew xxiv. 20. 


t Luke xxi. 31. 
g Luke xxi. 32, 33. 
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“ Aga nannnt wither her^ nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety ** — 

The writings attributed to the Apostles breathe the same 
idea. A prophecy of Joel’s is quoted to show that they being 
in the last days, had the spirit poured out upon them. “ Aud 
it shall come to pass in the last days, saith God, I will pour 
out of my spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prdphesy, and your young men shall see visions, 
and your old men shall dream dreams. And on ray servants 
and on my hand-maidens I will pour out in those days of my 
spirit, and they shall prophesy: And I will show wonders in 
heaven above, and signs in the earth beneath ; blood and fire 
and vapour of smoke : The Sun shall be turned into darkness, 
and the Moon into blood, before* that great and notable day of 
the Lord come.”* “ But notv once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.”t “ But 
the end of all things is at hand ; be ye therefore sober and watch 
unto prayer.”J 

When the converts began to die away without seeing the day 
of judgment, it became necessary to explain that they would 
be raised to life to see that day. “ But I would not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them which are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not, even as others which have no 
hope. For if wo believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him. 
For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, that we 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep. For the Lord himself shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the Arch- 
angel, and with the trump of God ; and the dead in Christ 
shall rise first ; then we which are alive and remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air; and so shall we ever be with the Lord, wherefore 
comfort one another with these words.”§ 

The Christians continued long to expect the end of the world ; 

“ Their whh became the father of their thought.** 

To their diseased imaginations the world had become old, 
and gave signs of debility and decay. St. Cyprian, irf his 
Epistle to Demetrius, writes — “ Scire debes Jain nicendam non 
yiribus stare quibus steterat, &c.” “ Acquaint thyself with this 
fact, that the earth is not now possessed of the same vigour 
as it formerly had further on he says, — “ In the bowels of 

* Acts ii. 17. f Hebrews ix. Q6. 

I I. Peter iv. 7. $ I. Tliess iv. 15 — 18. 
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the earth even fossil and precious sfones are fewer, less silver and 
gold ; for the metals themselves are diminishing, and llieir veins 
of ore are contracting daily. Tliere are fewer sailors on the 
ocean, fewer harvest-men in the field, few^er soldiers in the 
camp. There is less innocence^ in civil life, less justice in 
the municipal courts, less constancy in friendshp, less skill 
in the arts, less discipline in our morals. Indeed, all things 
must diminish as they necessarily hasten to decay, and 
will shortly attain their last hour of existence'* If there was 
such a falling off, and the last hour was so near at hand, 
by the year 1854, none of the innocencey justice, shill in the ai'fs, 
silver, gold, or precious stones, could have remained : they should, 
ere this, have reached their vanishing point, and been no more ! 
These vain foreboders at length shamed the Church herself. 
By an Edict of one of her Councilsf she disacknowledged tim 
doctrines — still the millennarians continue to I'righten the world 
on every plausible occasion ; not the least during the civil wars 
in England. 

The late disturbed state of Europe was eagerly taken advan- 
tage of. “ Wars and rumours of wars” pass away ; — no signs 
in heaven, no wonders on earth : they were disappointed that 
the Archangel shouted not ; nor did earth(|aakes rend the earth 
in every direction. They lived, morbidly wishing for these 
things, out they came not “ In your patience possess ye your 
souls.”t 

There have also always been among Christians men who 
calculate the coming of Christ, and do not depend entirely on 
“ signs of the times.” Tliese say “ that 4,000 years the world 
had existed when our Saviour was born, it will last 2,000 more, 
when the seventh thousand will be a sabbath on earth — the 
Millennium.” 

The Creation was completed in six days ; on the seventh God 
rested: six hundred years of Noah’s life was passed — his name 
signified rest — and, the seventh hundred opens the post-diluvian 
world. So also the world having lasted six thousand years, 
the seventh thousand must be a time of rest — the reign of Christ 
on earth. The Mormons fully expect the Millennium, which is 
nothing more than a traditionary dream of the cabalists, hinging 
on the number seven. 

Other denominations also expect this reign of Christ upon 

4 

* What t during that galaxy of Fathers and Saints ? 

t Niecene, A. D. 325. 

1 They will have the fulfilment of “ Revelations’* in Europe. Timour Shah, Nadir 
Shah, and the butchers of Asia never induced these visionaries to tliink the end of the 
world near ( 
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earth, wlien the Jews, converted, shall again possess Palestine, 
and Jerusalem be the great religious emporium. The hare idea 
is all that is entertained — its details are never thought of, as to 
whether there will be agriculture of trade ; or will the air be a 
kind of ambrosia that will of itself support life : a life of Psalm- 
singing, without ceasing ; for there will be no such thing as 
fatigue; nor will night be required to refresh exhausted na- 
ture. 
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TBB OBVBGB. 

When we consider the organism of the Church, when we 
find it exactly a counterpart of the Budhislic institutions, when 
we know that the latter existed long before the former, we Imve 
reason to suppose Christianity might have borrowed from Bud- 
hism, did not the countries in which it took its rise present 
similar institutions. To these we must look for the whole 
machinery ; the more so that the New Testament does not 
show any such complete system, though the writings of Paul, 
that occupy so great a part of it, are sufficiently full of dogmas. 

The twelve Apostles being the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
tlie chirf of them is the sign that opens the year. This is Peter, 
to whom the Sun (Jesus) confides the keys of heaven and hell. 
Now Peter is held fiy the Catholics as the person from whom 
ill succession the Popes have held their office, and these latter 
have been proved by Protestants* to be the exact counterpart 
of the Heathen head priest, termed Pa pee or Pontifex Maximus. 
The very dress, titles and offices of the Heathen priest are those 
that distinguish his Christian successor, even to the mitre, tiara 
and tonsure. From the Heathen curates came theChristian curate. 
The Heathen Pontifex held the keys of Janus ; the Christian 
Pontiff those of Peter, Peter isnothing more than a modern nnnu!, 
Janus or Ionarius, equivalent to Aquarius, the sign in which 
the year opens, and is named from the said Janus, January. 
This familiar acquaintance of ours, January, was anciently de- 
])ictcd as a man, Janus, with two faces — one looking back on 
the past year — the other, forward, to the future. The keys 
with which he was supplied, as was his Christian alias, Peter, 
were in allusion to his closing the past and opening the present 
year. Further, that we might not mistake his nature, he is 
termed Peter bar Jonah.f Peter, the son of Jonah, L <?., lona- 
riiis, or more modernized Januarius, January. J 

Peter being Aquarius, and his brother Andrew, repre^iented 
with the saltier crosj^, the figure made when the ecliptic cuts 
the equator in Aries, they have between them Pisces or the 

* “The Scarlet Book,” by E. I. 0. 
t John xxi. 15— i. V2. 

t For a luc'nl account of Jtntu, as opening the year, an«l l»eing tlic prototypes of 
the Popes, soe Duncan’s “ Religions of Profane Antiquity,” pp. 6^-73• 
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jishes. Peter and Andrew are Aquarius and Aries, catcliing be- 
tween them the fishes* of Pisces, Ancient drawings of the 
Apostles show them with Aeir appropriate signs. Matthew, with 
his bull as Taurus ; St. James, surnamed Ohlia, with the scales 
of justice or Libra ; St. Philip of Bethsaida,t his Greek ! name 
signifying Lover of Horses, suits well with his residence Beth- 
Saida, or City of Hunters, and points to Sagittarius ; Thomas 
is natned Didymus, or the twins, i, e. Gemmi. 

But what more particularly merits notice is the great con- 
tradiction between the teaching of the New Testament and 
practice of the Church. That such should be is not surprising, 
as the organization of the latter was from the Greek and 
Roman fleathen hierarchy ; while the former was in the as- 
cetic spirit of the Essens. Yet people talk of precept and prac- 
tice, using the saying, “ Don’t do as I do, but do as 1 tell you.” 

In the Article on the “ Essens,” I have given so much as is 
known of them. 

From the Acts it appears, that the first Christians had all 
things in commonj like the Essens, and this body was first 
termed the Church.^ It appears also, that all converts that had 
proj)erty sold it, and made the proceeds over to the common 
stoch,\\ from which every one received what he actually wanted, 
just as is described of the Essens. The first failure in con- 
forming to this practice is described as being severely punish- 
ed. If When it was discontinued, and for what reason, does not 
concern me : that the Essen discipline was the original, the 
prototype of Christianity, is all I wish to show. The first Chris- 
tians were considered a sect of the Jews, and called Nazareens;** 
consequently, when Gentiles began to be allowed to join them, 
a dispute arose regarding circumcision ; whether they should, 
like the original Nazareens, be also circumcised. The Council 
of Apostles are described as deciding that they be not troubled 
on this point. A letter was written to the new converts, “ For 
it seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us, to lay upon 
you no greater burden than these necessary things : that ye 
abstain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication : from which if ye keep 
yourselves, ye shall do wcll.”tt Thus dropping circumcision : 
however, the restrictions which were yet stringently ordered 
concerning “things strangled,” point out that they still kept 

♦ TUattliPW iv. 18. 

t So Elisabeth is the mother of John, who is Elias ?— Matthew xi. 14. Elisabeth 
silfiiities the hoxt$e of Elisa. 

X Acta ii. 44, 45. § Acta ii. 47. ll Acts iv. 31, 35. 

^ Acts V. 1— G. Attsxxiv. 5. ft Acts xv. 28. 
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tlie Mosaic law regarding food. Remembering that the writ^ 
were Jewish Christians — men brought up according to the 
Mosaic form, it is evident that by#* things strangled” they 
meant such animals as could not, from their unclean nature, be 
subjected to the knife : it ia scarcely credible that they should 
forbid a strangled fowl, and at the same time have no objection 
to jiigs and dogs being eaten. Some imagine that l^eter’s 
dream, in which be sees a sheet containing “ all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things, 
and fowls of the air,” is sufHcient warrant for Christians eating 
every thing. Peter, however, did not so consider it, but only 
as a simile “that he should not call any man common or 
unclean.” “ And the Apostles and brethren that were in 
Judea,”* after hearing Peter’s explanation, viz., his dream, 
came to the conclusion — not literally — that they should eat any 
and every thing, but that “ God (hath) also to the Gentiles 
granted repentance unto life.”t Ihe different animals in tlie 
sheet signified the Gentiles gathered unto the Church. Had it 
implied that all creeping things, &c., might be thenceforth 
eaten, bow was it that immediately after hearing tho dream 
from Peter’s mouth, they forbade things strangled ? Things 
strangled and “ blood” are generally eaten. I Christ is not said 
to have eaten and I cannot imagine it in keej>ing with tho 
characters (Christ and his Apostles) as Jews, that they should 
have eaten them : they are considered as only lit for “ evil 
sjurits” to enter into. 

The early C.hristians were ascetics that daily expected the 
“ end of all things it is not surj)risiiig that they taught tho 
worthlessness of riches ; for men, looking forward to such a 
change, could scarcely value the industry and foresight that 
would put by, like the ant and “ busy bee,” something for the 
future. Christ is described as enjoining, “ Sell whatsoever thou 
hast, and give to the poor ;”§ ‘*and him that taketli away thy 
cloak, forbid not to take thy coat also. Give to every man 
that asketh ; and of him that taketh away thy goods, ask them 
not again.”|| “No man can serve two masters, for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to 
the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve God and 
Mammon. Therefore I say unto yon, take no tliougfit for 
your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for 

• Acts X. 28. t Acts xi. 18. 

1 Paul allows the faithful to eat all vultures and jackalls.— I. Timothy Iv. 4. 

§ Mark x. 21. Ii Luke vl. 29, 30. 
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^ur body, wirat ye sball pnt on. Is not the life more than 
meat, anti the body than raiment ? Behold the fowls of the air, 
for they sow not, neithe#do they reap, nor gather into barns ; 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ?* Which of you, by taking thought, can add 
one cubit unto his stature ? And why take ye thought for 
raiment ? Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they 
toil not, neither do they spin; and yet 1 say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, sball he not much more 
clothe you, 0 ye of little faith ? Therefore, take no thought, 
saying, what shall we eat? or what shall we drink? or where- 
withal shall we be clothed ? (for all these things do the Gen- 
tiles seek) ; for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have 
need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow ; for the 
morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

These passages contain the clearest ascetic doctrines of renun- 
ciation of all worldly property and cares. f Why do not the 
clergy go into the fields and tell the husbandmen, “ Behold 
the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. 
Are ye not much better than they ?” And so exhort them to 
take no thought for the future, relying entirely on God for food 
like the birds ; and as for clothing, since “ God so clothes the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you ?” 'Twere pleasant, 
indeed ! were we able to “drive dull care away,” and be depen- 
dent on God without any exertion of mind or for food like 
birds and for raiment like grass. These doctrines do away with 
agriculture, and, of consequence, trade. The study of law were 
ridiculous among men that held that “ of him that taketh away 
thy goods, ask them not again.” The study of the sciences is 
also excluded, since they do not pertain to the “ kingdom of 
Christ,” but are conducive to bodily comfort (and improvement 
of the mind according to worldly ideas), and “ worldly know- 
ledge” is a taking away and occupying the mind with thoughts 
that divert us from the contemplation of “ the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness.” 


• Mattliew vi. 24—34. 


t James v. 1—3. 
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Birds do not live otherwise than beasts, and if we say, ** Con- 
sider the beasts of the field how they live,’* it will present a 
true picture of what is recommenderito us. 

The Church, both by precept and practice, teaches the reverse 
of all this, although preachers in the pulpit mouth the passages 
quoted. 

The church must have worldly possessions, and every mem- 
ber of it has more or less riches;” while preaching the meek- 
ness of Christ, they rival the arrogance of the Mahomedans ; 
while eschewing all, take possession of empires. 

The clergy receive large salaries in conformity with Peter’s 
words, “ Feed the flock of God, not for filthy lucre.”* Tliey 
are called ‘‘my lord,” because he said, “ Be not ye recalled Hubbi 
(my lord.)” “ And call no man your father upon the earth. ”t 
Ye Reverend Fathers I “ Neither be ye called masters.” 
Ye masters in Israel ! We see in Churches the “ boast of heral- 
dry and pomp of power ” taking their own seats in pews with 
velvet cushions, and the poor man sitting on benches in all the 
cold places, exposed to drafts, because James said, “ My brethren, 
have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, 
with respect of persons. For if there come unto your assem- 
bly, a man with a gold ring, in goodly apparel, and there come 
in also a poor man in vile raiment ; and ye have respect to him 
that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him. Sit thou hero 
in a good place ; and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit 
here under my footstool : are ye not then partial in yourselves, 
and are become judges of evil thoughts? * * * But if 
ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and are convinced 
of the law as transgressors.” Yet in the face of this, what is 
the practice of the Church — those Churches, monuments of 
worldly riches, pride and ostentation ? Precept and j)ractice 
agree well together : in the disciple we see the master. What I 
though ho sit in princely hall, eating from massive service, 
waited on by velvet-dressed flunkies, rolling in his carriage 
of state, still we clearly see the likeness to him who said, 
“The Son of man hath not where to lay his head.” I'hey 
are the “ lilies of the field tlwy “ take no thought for the 
morrow ;” they “ cannot serve two masters,” and so reject — 
Mammon. 

I call on the teachers and advocates of Christianity to act 
in conformity with their doctrines. Sell all their property ; 
have a community of goods ; practice celibacy ;{ and not give 

• I. Peter v. 2. 

t Matthew xxiii. 8, 0, 10. 

J “ It is good for a man not to touch a woman,’'— I. Cor. vii, I. 
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them daughters in marriage.* How dare yon go to law before 
Hindoo and Mahomedan judges, or even Euro|>ean8, who are 
r\oi saints ?'\ Christianity is not suited to civilized man: it is 
the reliiiion of ascetics and recluses, who consider, like the 
Essens, tlieir bodies to be prison for their souls, and “ long to 
depart hence, which is far better 

We see in India, Hin<Ioo and Mahomedan fanatics teaching 
the abandonment of the world. The Hindoo jogee^ covered 
with ashes, and wearing a strip of plantain bark to hide his 
nakedness, takes no tliought for the morrow. By small de- 
grees he makes a hut, on a spot of ground daily plastered 
with holy water ; a few plants next are seen, especially the 
holy toolsee ; with plans donations lie at length builds a pucka 
m7it or temple for the glory of God ; some lands are given for 
keeping u[) poojahs, and some day a senseless stone or stone 
image is seen there. Time passes, and his discijiles increase ; 
and though the first gosain or mohunUjee may have died, 
covered with ashes and dressed in plantain bark, his successor 
of to-day is seen as the great “ Sre Kamgeer gosain,” mounted 
on a large elephant, from whose neck hangs a holy bell, after 
whose heels run a possy of painted chailahs^ with swords and 
sticks. He isa rich zemindar ! 

1'he Mahomedan farjiieer, of far-famed notoriety, Tikeah 
Sah. He was always seen day or night in the same spot, in a 
heap of charcoal : his dress was a rag that never wore out, his 
covering a collection of patches of ten thousand different kinds 
and qualities of cloth, and ten thousand times dirtier than the dir- 
tiest duster, lie lived — alas ! he is dead. His hopeful disciple 
(scandal says his features wonderfully resemble old Tikeah) has 
made a tnud grave, which he keeps swept, and burns a clurugh, 
Tikeah ISah, in our days, is a saint; written legends of him 
state he never ate nor eased nature; the descendant of his 
disciple built a pucka grave over him ; plans donations of all 
travellers accumulated; a mosque was built, and now a stately 
Emmnhamh^ with a large huvaleCy are on the spot: the present 
descendant of the disciple is “ Huzrut Ali 8uh.” He wears 
a lihlrkahf or mendicant dress, of Cashmere shawl ; and, with 
beads on his neck, is the meekest zemindar that ever sent an 
armed force to fight the above-named gosain ! 

Oh, folly of the human race ! how long will mankind 
be deceived by such crafty men, who give up all, that 
“ all these things may be added ! ” 


1 1. Cor. vi. 1, '2, 0. 


♦ 1, Cor. vii. 38. 

I Philip, i. 23 ■, iii. 21 ; also t. Cor. xv, 33, 
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The afflicted Christian should pray ;* the merry sing psalms; 
and the sick should “ call for the elders of the Church, and 
let them pray over him, aimoiiiting him with oil in the name 
of the Lord ; and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, 
and the Lord shall raise him up ; and if ye have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him.’* How agreeable ! the whole 
extent of merriment, psalm-singing : no necessity for nauseous 
physic or surgery, where prayer is so efficacious. 

From the moat ancient to the present day, the priesthood 
have been termed pastors. What is the reason of this, both 
in Heathen and Christian times? Men are continually lauding 
the pastoral life, and such pious strains as these are not 
uncommon ; yet with nothing to premit their b(HM)ming what 
they fain to sigh for, no one takes to sheep-folding ! It is 
well enough in song — but practice — bah ! 

Oh ! were I but a shepherd 
Upon the tnoiintniu*s hiw, 

I ne’er had known the sorrows 
That thus oppiess nic now ; 
hfy flocks had been my only care, 

Fiom every sorrow free } 

Adieu ! adieu ! thou faithless world, 

Thou wert not made for ino. 

Here imagination does not bring the effluvia of tlie slioep- 
fold ; the picking out of maggots from sores and bad feet ; 
or the pinching cold of winter and fatigue. Tlie shejtherd 
and sheperdesses are painted eoleur dc rose, 

8ir Humjtlirey Davy was one day taking a walk, enjoying 
the fine weather and view from thci iiill ; lie left his carriage 
far behind ; at last he came to a tlock of sheep, when the 
rustic warned him that he would be caught in a storm if 
he did not seek shelter. The event proved ihe truth of the 
warning, which led our philosojiher to wonder how the 
rustic came to judge so correctly of Ihe weathtM’. The diffi- 
culty was quickly solved by the slicpliord, who gave Sir 
Humphrey his valuable rule. 

“ When you see that ere ram mb liimself against that ere 
bush, you may be sure it will rain.” M q may safely give 
shepherds, all over the world, credit for such like sagacity in 
their observations. I think people go too far when they fancy 
that shej)herds, in any age, were different from what we now see 
them. It is said that shepherds, on the plains of Shinar, while 
tending their .sheep, were led, hy the nightly view of the clear 
heavens, and the advantage they enjoyed of solitude, to study 


• JaincH V. 13, 14, 15. 
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tlie ))Iienomena of the heavens ; and to them we are indebted 
for Astronomy. Tliis is, at first sight, a very plausible theory ; 
bat let me ask, when was it that rustics, by the daily contem- 
plation of any thing, formed any philosophical ideas regarding 
them ? or, on the contrary, has not the very habitual acquain- 
tance with things made them indifferent to them ? Men, wlio 
daily handled jish^ formed no system of Ichthyology. Those 
who lived among the fossil remains of an anti-adamite world, 
formed no correct ideas of the relics surrounding them ; and 
which they from generations misunderstood, attributing the 
teeth of the fossil elephant to an animal that lived under ground, 
and siiperstitiously thought all large bones to be those of 
giants.^ If tliese truths regarding things that men could handle, 
remained for ages unknown, was Astronomy (which requires a 
j)roficiency in Geometry) so easy a subject that shepherds 
became learned in it, by merely star-gazing, beside their sheep / 
My observation is to the effect that those lads are chosen for 
grazing cattle that have little wits for any thing else ; and the 
little they do possess is not much improved by their solitary 
occupation. However, learned men have gravely told us, 
shejdierds were the first astronomers, shepherds were priests, 
shepherds were kings and princes, and shepherds were deified ! 
W hat can be the reason of such an error ? 

“ Norms, in his allegorical poem, describes Caduins in a 
pastoral habit, playing upon an instrument, and reclining him- 
self under an oak. Almost all the principal persons, whose 
names occur in the mythology of Greece and Italy, are re- 
presented as shepherds. Not only the gods Faunas, Apollo, 
Pan, Sylvanus, Pales, Adonis, but Eumelus, Triptoleraus, 
Ericthonius, Eumolpus, Aristeus, Battus, Damphis, Terambis 
of Egypt, and Osiris, are represented of that profession. Hence 
it is that we find altars and inscrijrtions to the shejdierd gods, 
Apollo was styled No/i€vf, and was said to have been edu- 
cated in Arabia. When Uhea produced Poseidon to the 
world, she gave him to the care of a shepherd to bring him up 
among the Hocks. Atlas, the great astronomer, is represented 
nsa Lybian shepherd. There was a tradition that the temple of 
Ammon in Lyhiawas built by a shepherd, from whom it received 
its name. It is reported of the Mnses, that they weroof shepherd 
extraction, and tended flocks, which they intrusted to their 
favourite A l istens. Zethus and Amphion are described of the 
samo profession, though kings of Thebes, Even the monster 


• Even lotrnttl men jrravely iloscriUM tlie bones of mastodoju, 4c., as prn\ing the 
c-xistcnct', at iome Um, of giants, till Cuvier provc'l them to be what they arc. 
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Polyphemus is taken notice of as a musician and a shepherd. 
Macrobius mentions, that among the Phrygians the Sun was 
worshipped under a pastoral character with a })ipe and wand. 
* * * * xiiis was also one of the titles of the Phenician 
Hercules.”* 

That Hercules, Bacchus, Atlas, Apollo, &c., were different, 
allegories of the Sun, has been suiliciently proved ; yet the 
continual allusion to slieep and shepherds has not been o.x- 
plained. 

Herodotus says, ( Lib. //., chap. 42) that the inhabitants of 
Thebes represented the image called Amon with the head of 
a ram : and that once u year they sacrificed a rain, and having 
flayed the victim, dressed up the rani-heuded imago in its skin. 
Jahlonski has shewn |* that that once a year tvas^ when the- Smi 
was in Arles. 

I think it clear that it was from this ram of the heavens that 
the ancient |)riests gave pastoral characters to their Snn-tiod, 
making him sometimes “ tlielamb,** sometimes “ the shepherd 
and also took to themselves the name of with u typical 
crook, which differed from common shepherds, in heiny well 
jewelled. The kingly oflice was generally joined to the sacerdotal, 
and as they still arrogate to themselves attributes that should 
only be applied to the deity, it is not surprising that when the 
gocfs were termed pastoral^ kings should take similar titles. 
Such >vere the shepherd kings of Egypt : sucli the shepherds 
(priest-pastors) to whom we are indebted for astronomy, the 
ground- work of the religions of the world. 

It does not militate against our reason that these pastirrs 
shoiild have been learned in the science of the hearenSj as they 
had, from their freedom from manual labour, leisure for study. 

1 am surprised that so many learned men have supposed 
graziers of sheep to iiave been learned astronomers, priests and 
kings. We might as well suppose Christian pastors, in their 
leisure hours, yraze sheep ; and use their sacerdotal shears to 
relieve their sheep of tlieir superjluom wool. 

Abel was o. shepherd, he was a type of Clirist; he offered up 
a “ lamb” of the firstlings of the flock. Abraham “ was 
learned in the celestial sciences,” ami when about to offer up 
his son Issac, had a ra//i substituted. .Joseph, chief among his 
brethren, has his clothes sprinkled with the Mood of Aries. 
Moses grazed the sheep of Jethro. In keeping with the 


• Bryant’s “ AnnljsU of Ancient Mytholosfy 3tr.tn;;c that tho reaton (lid not utriko 
Bryant. The Italicii in thitt extract are mine. 

t Pantheon Eu\pt, Pju*. I., lib. ii , cap. 
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Heathen stories of sheep and shepherds, we are told that 
ignorant rustics were the favored men that saw the “ heavenly 
host** (stars) singing at the birth of him who was conceived 
as the “ lamb ** in Aries* 

The ceremony of baptism is an Essene form of admittance, 
and appears to be on account of the Gnostic theory, that there 
were two stations, called the gates of mortals and immortals. 
As the soul entered the world through the sign Cancer, or gate 
of mortals, so the baptism of Cancer (John) gave admittance 
into their community, as it now does among Christians. But 
through the gates of Capricorn, of immortals, in which sign 
Christ’s birth is placed, the soul gains admittance again into 
heaven by “ firG.”t 

The baptism of John is held in June^ when the Hindoo holds 
the birth of the Ganges. The ceremony is the same as the 
Asnan Jatra, bathing of the Hindoos.^ The sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ is mentioned without raising the 
least cannibal idea of a man's body and blood being eaten even 
typically. 

I have before stated that it is my conviction, from our 
knowledge that human victims were offered to the Sun, that 
such deluded beings, fancying themselves possessed by the 
Paschal deity, were taught to ejaculate, “ take eat, this is my 
flesh, drink, this is my blood.”§ 

I have seen a Hindoo ceremony performed, though not noticed 
by any writer, called the “ Odibnssah''\ A house is made of 
grass and bamboos, with doors east and west only ; between these 
doors, in the centre, is a raised earthen plinth ; to the one side 
is placed seven articles, (as a piece of sandal wood, grass, red 
lead, &c.,) and on a large platter are seven cheraghs or lights. 
On the other side a live ram is tied. The Brahmin consults his 

* Luke ii. 8-18. 

+ Luke iii. IC ; also I. Cor. Hi. 15. ; John x,19. "In descending down to earth, the 
soul uasscil through Cancer, and in ascending up to heaven, the soul passed through 
Capricorn.”— See Duncan’s “ Heligions of Profaiie Antiquity," p. 244. 

J The Egyptians then held the birth of Apis ; of whom the bird Ibis is the type, 
and called by the Arabs Abu-Uaiies, or Father — See Bruce’s "Travels.’* 

The word Hanes is rightly translated John In Diuce, as Ihanes signifies the foun- 
tain of lights, being compounded of Ein, a fountain, Es, light ; a term applied to 
the star Venus as the morning star, or Liiei/fer— that is, Ion or John. It is further 
worthy of iiotice,^at the Arabs consider that the devil is implied in the word 
llanos, (see By rant) and bears out what- 1 have said, that this star, Lucifer, fallen 
from heaven, i. e., ceasing to le the morning star, is the devil of oriental philosophy 
and of the Bible. See the confirmation of this view in the Tezedi name of the 
devil in a note to the Article " Esther.” See also the collect for Epiphany, Epip- 
Hanes, manifestation of Hanes, *' the star in the east,” i. e. Venus. 

( Sec what 1 have said regarding the Paschal offering under “ Hoses.” 

Ill some places termed OdUbar, or AdUbar, the first day. 
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^njee or almanac, and at the auspicious moment, the image of 
Krishna is placed on the plinth, iivhen the ram is draged out 
just as the house is burnt down. 

The explanation of this is, according to my opinion, that the 
house with the ram tied in it signities the sign Aries: the seven 
lights typify the seven stars called Pleiades, at the end of the 
sign Taurus, Krishna, the Sun-beiii^, is placed between the 
ram and the seven lights, Just as the Sun’s position is between 
Aries and the Pleiades, which the Brahmins ascertain by con- 
sulting their almanac. There are doors only east and west, 
because the Sun rises and sets exactly east and west, at that time 
the Vernal Equinox. 

What is intended by having seven articles^ besides the seven 
lights, I cannot imagine, unless one set of seven denote the 
number of planets, with Sun and Moon, from which the days of 
the week are named. 
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“ SPRING.’* 

The Egyptians ma^e an image of a man, called it AmmoTi, 
(who was said to have been a shepherd), and as the Sun passed 
over the equator in the ecliptic, they killed a ram, and dressed 
the ram-headed Ammon in its skin. The Jew kills at his 
mer a “ lamb.” The Christians say that the Jewish lam^b was a 
type of their “ lamb of God,” the good shepherd, Jesus, who is 
killed on this day. While the Jew throws about the blood of 
his lamb, the Hindoo keeps his Bussuntee poojah, and also 
throws about a red powder. Now the ancients held their 
Brumalia or conception of Bacchus; now the Christians 
that of Christ. Now the Jews read their book of “ Esther,*’ 
and keep the feast of “ Purim Esther now the ancient 
Germans held their festivities of “ Eostre now the Greeks 
and Romans their licentious Hilaria ; (Hindoo, Holee) ; 
now the Christians their jollities of .Good Friday’*^ and Easter. 
Now Christ was raised on the accursed tree and rww the 
Hindoo, from time immemorial, displays a man in mid-air, 
suspended from a cross-bar on the top of the high stem of 
generally a /Semu/f performing Churruk poojah — a type 
of the circle of the year having been performed — their 
year ended. 

“ SUMMER.” 

Now tlie Egyptians held the birth of Apis, the symbol of 
plenty, the rise of the Nile. Now the Hindoos celebrate the 
birth of the Ganges, and have their Asnan Jatra or bathing : 
now the Christians the birth of Ion tlie Baptist. 

“ AUTUMN.” 

The Sun, in the ecliptic, is again crossing the equator : now 
the Jew keeps open house for him that crosses his door.^ The 

* I have noticed under “Esther” that Jeremiah alludes to the cakes of flour and 
honey to the Queen of Heaven : that such ancient bonus bore a eresent, thejnodern 
lun show a cro««, the ecliptic crossing the equator. 

f This Semul (or cotton) pole usually takes root and puts forth leaves and branches 
that are yearly stript off at the poojah. 

1 There vrere doors and rrindows in heaven. “ The windows of heaven were open- 
ed/*— Genesis vii. 11. “ And opened the doors of heaven.”— Psalm Ixxxviii. 23. 
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ancients held their Bacchanalia. Nmo the Christians feast 
at Michael-mas.* Now the Hindoo keeps Karfik-poojah in 
honor of the archangel Katkyah, who had power given him by 
Seva to overcome Tarakah, the chief of the demons.f 

** WINTER.** 

The Sun is at its Winter Solstice. This d^ stands in Niima's 
calendar as the festival of the invincible Sun/’ who is then 
bom : “ Natalis Solis Jnvicti** It is the 26th of December. J 
On this day Saturn was born ; on it Jupiter was born king of 
heaven ; on it Bacchus was born ; on it Christ was born “ King 
of Heaven.” Now was the Merry Yule of the ancient Ger- 
mans, the Christmas of our times. 

* Micha equal, and el an angrel or ji^enii ; Michael is the angel whose 

feast falls on the autumnal enuinox, because day and night are equal, t. e. Micha. 
lie is described as fighting with the devil.-— Jude 0. 

t ** And there was war in heaven ; Michael and his angels fought against the 
dragon ; and the dragon fought and his angels.**— Kcv. xii. 7. A war between such 
immortals, that could not be killed, would be little worse than a skirmish of mortals 
with lath swords and tinsel armour. 

2 Duncan’s " Religions of Profane Antiquity,” p. 148. 
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oavuAXi nmnAMMM. 

After proving, as I consider I have done, that Moses is an 
Allegorical representation of the Sun, and like Osiris, an ideal 
law-giver, it is not necessary to say that I cannot entertain the 
question of the authorship of the books attributed to him ; 
nor, argue /rom their contents^ either one way or the other, as to 
their authenticity. Their antiquity will in no wise affect the ques- 
tion as to their being forgeries or not ; however, it is evident 
that some alteration has taken place in the text in one place, 
from which it becomes doubtful how far the rest is unaltered. 

The first passage I would notice runs,* “ Thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is my son, even my first-born.*’ 

** And 1 say unto thee, let my son go, that he may serve me : 
and if thou refuse to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, 
even thy firstborn.” (Exodus iv. 23.) ( So far the passage appears 
to he a message from God to Pharoahf but the next verse abruptly 
changes the scene^ and Moses appears to have been attempting to en- 
force the circumcision of his son, judging from what she says,) 

“ And it came to pass by the way in the inn, that the Lord 
met him, and sought to kill him.” (Exodhs iv. 24.) 

“ Then Zipporah took a sharp stone, and cut off the foreskin 
of her son, and cast it at his feet, and said, surely a bloody 
husband art thou to me. (Exodus iy. 25.) 

“ So he let him go : then she said, a bloody husband thou^ 
art, because of the circumcision.” (Exodus iv. 26.) 

Again the scene shifts, and uow God seems to be addressing 
Aaron, and tells him to “ go into the wilderness to meet Moses,^* 
whom we left, a few verses previous, conversing with God. 

From what I have said in the preceding pages, of many 
persons, (mentioned in the Bible as having had a real earthly 
existence,) that they are only allegorical beings, it is scarcely 
necessary to add that I do not admit any part as undoubted 
history. Some persons, in conversation, have argued that I 
should as much credit the Jewish as any profane historian : 
granted — but not more so. It is a matter of indifference to me 
whether Homulus ever existed, and I doubt it from the fable 
attached to his birth, and nurture by a wolf So also when 


* Szodui W. 2‘i, 
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I find a history, cut and squared always according to cabalistic 
periods and numbers, 1 feel a right to doubt the same as being 
a narration of* actual occurrences, although the passages may 
not bear the appearance of allegory. 

The Jewish history may be divided in the following manner. 
The patriarchal. The sojourn in Egypt. The sojourn in the 
wilderness. The conquest and settlement of Canaan. The 
government of the judges. The reigns of their kings. Baby- 
loiiish captivity. Condition till the Roman conquest, ending 
^^ith their rebellion and dispersion. 

I have treated of the allegorical nature of the patriarchs, which 
at once invalidates all tlie accounts regarding them, since 
it is evident they never had a real earthly existence. We have 
no account of the 400 years that the Israelites are said to have 
been held in bondage in Egypt. 

The sacerdotal penman, whoever ho was, and at whatever 
period he may have written, lias been prolix in the account of 
their delivery from Egyjit — every thing being regulated by 
cabalistic numbers. Moses was forty* years old when ho 
visits his brethren. The request to Phnroah was, that they 
might go three'\ days’ journey into the wilderness. When the 
waters of Egypt were turned into blood, “ seven days were ful- 
filled after that the Lord had smitten the river.”{ So when 
“ Moses stretched forth his hand toward heaven, there was a 
thick darkness in all. the land of Egypt three days.”§ “ So 
Moses brought Israel from the Red Sea, and they went out 
into tho wilderness of Shur ; and they went three days, and 
found iio water ;”|| then “ they came to Eliin, where were 
wells of water, and three score and ten (the cabalistic 
palm-trees : and they encamped there by the waters.”^ 
^ev ate “ manna forty years.”** 

The number of spies sent must be exactly twelvCy and they 
could not return till after fot'ty days.ff 

Even Balaam’s ass must be beaten three tiines.Jf and when 
he builds seven altars to sacrifice, seven oxen and seven rams,§§ 
he must repeat it three\\\\ times. When Joshua sends spies, they 
remained hid in a mountain three^% days. I have passed over 
the account of the Israelites reaching Sinai exactly in three 

* Acts vii. 23. t Exodus v. 3. 

t Exodus vii. 29. f Exodus x. 22. I1 Exodus xv. 22. 

^ Kxodus XV. 27. •• Exodus xvi. 35, 

ft Numbers xiii. 25. tt Numbers xxii. 28. 

§1 Numbers xxiii. 1. Hi Numbers xxiii. I,!3, 14, 27, 29. 

Joshua ii. 22. 
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months to a day * It was on the third): day that God 
appeared “in tliunders and lightnings and a thick cloud,” 
on the top of volcanic Sinai. When Moses went up into 
Mount Sinai, it was not till the seventh\ day that God spoke to 
him, and he remained there forty days.§ 

The account of the conquest of Palestine is most brutal ; 
of whole cities massacred | men, women, and children being 
put to the sword. Such expressions as “ smote it with the edge 
sword, and all the souls that were therein,”! and “ he left 
none remaining, but utterly destroyed all that hreathed” are 
of common occurrence. Had the natives of Canaan been 
described as all emigrating before the influx of Jews, how 
much more pleasant would the idea have been than this 
wholesale butchery. Fancy the whole population of a coun- 
try being put to the sword ; even infants in arms. The thing 
is too horrible to have ever occurred, much less been sanctioned 
by God. , 

The five books forming the Pentateuch are so strangely 
written ; laws and ordinances repeated in all, with scraps of 
what is called histmj^ unconnected ly intermixed, that it is difli- 
cult to understand either the history or the laws. Of the twelve 
spies that Moses sent into Palestine, who returned after 
miys, only Caleb and Joshua, Moses's successor, survived. Caleb, 
it appears, was forty years^ old when be went on his/or^y days* 
journey. This Calens son-in-law,** Othneil, judged Israel after 
Joshua, exactly ybr^y years.ff In Deborah’s time the land had 
restJJ forty years.^ “ And the country was in quietness /or^y§§ 
years in the days of Gideon.”!|| This Gideon haa no more or less 
than exactly seventy sons: Iff one of his successors Hillel had 
forty sons and thirty nephews, making up the seventy. After this 
the Israelites “ were delivered into the hands of the Philistines 
fcrrty years.*** Eli died when “ he had judged Israel forty 
years. ”ttt “ The ark of the Lord was in the country of the 
Pliilistines seven months.” 

If such is the nature of the narrative respecting their judges, 
the opening history regarding their kings present the same 
features. Saul reigned forty^JJ years ; his son Ish-boseth “ was 
forty years old wlieii he began to reign.”§§§ “ David was thirty 

* Exodus xix. 1. t Exodus xix. 16, 18. 

t Exodus xxiv. 16. § Exodus xxiv. 18. || Joshua x. 32, 40, &c. 

^ Joshua xiv. 7. ♦* Judges i. 16. +t Judges iii. 9. 

Jt Judges V. 31. §§ Judges viii 28. |||) Judges viii 30. 

Judges viii. 30. Judges xiil. 1. 1. Samuel iv. 18. 

nt Acts xiii. 21. §§§ 11. Samuel ii. 10. 
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years old when he began to reign, and he reigned fm ty years, *’* 
making up the cabalistic seventy as his age. “ And the time 
that Solomon reigned over all Israel vfsis forty years.”t 
It is said to have been on Mount Moria;]: that Abraham, when 
about to immolate Isaac, had a ram shewn him by an anael, 
which he offered up. We are told that in a pestilence that 
lasted three days, seventy thousand died ; and this was one of 
three evils that David had to choose from, mz,y seven years* 
famine, or being pursued by his enemies three months, ox three 
days* pestilence. David sees an angel on the threshing floor of 
Araunah the Jebusite, t. e. Mount Moria, and calls the people 
who were being killed by the sword of the angel (pestilence) 
these sheep :** a sacriflce being offered up, the plague is ended.^ 
That spot, the threshing floor of Oman, is termed by David 
the house of the Lord God, and this is the altar of burnt 
offering for Israel.*’! The materials, for building a temple 
there^ were prepared by David, which temple Solomon built 
in seven years.^ There is so much of fdble attached to the 
names of David and Solomon in the East, that I consider it 
problematical if such men ever existed. The whole of the 
Jewish history, in fact, before the Babylonish captivity (so called) 
is scarcely to be relied on ; all that preceded that period being 
apocryphal. What is called the second temple appears to me 
to be the first ever built ; it being, as Mr. James Fergusson 
has shewn, constructed after Assyrian models. What makes 
me suppose that there is truth in the account of the Assyrian 
Kings having colonized Judea from provinces of Babylon, as 
described in the Bible, is the fact of tlehrew being a dialect of 
ChaldeOy and its written character is identically the same, A 
better acquaintance with the Yezedis of Kurdistan, the remains 
of the ancient Chaldees,** will prove their identity with Jewish 
Essens; and what are termed Christians of St. John found in 
those regions, will prove a remnant of the lonim ; Ion being 
anglifled or modernized into John. I do not doubt that tribes 
from Palestine were carried away captive by the Assyrian King, 
but I doubt that the Jews that succeeded that period were the 
same race as preceded it. 

Like all the periods already noticed, the captivity is said to 

4* II. Sam. V. 4 ; also I. Kings 0. 11. f I. Kings xi. 42. 

t This name Kgni ties Vision, $ L Chronicles xxi.; also 111. Samuel xxiv. 17. 

II I. Cbron. xxii, 1—4. 

^ I. Kings vi. 38. Had not the spot been occupied already, the Essens would 
probably have described the crucifixion as being thsre, 

♦•See Layard’s Works, 
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Bave lasted exactly a cabalistic period-^seiie»ly years. Ezra 
is described as going np to Jerusalem in the menth year of 
Artaxerxes* reign,* while Nehemiah is said to go up, not from 
Babylon, as Ezra is described, but from the king’s palace, in 
the twentieth year ;t yet some Bible scholars consider them the 
same, and that Ezra wrote the Chronicles.” But Chrcmda 
and Kings are evidently two versions of the same thing, slightly 
varied, and in many places verboHm the same; especially the 
II. Chronicles xxxiv., compared with II. l^ngs xxii., regarding 
the finding of the book of the Law.]: 

Was there only one copy of the book for it to have been lost? 
Being lost, was it not missed and search made for it, being 
found (had it previously existed) in the very place it would 
have been kept in, viz., the temple ? Had the contents been 
so entirely forgotten that Josiah rent his clothes hearing it ? and* * § 
only a short time previous, in the reign of Hezekiah, the Pass- 
over, &c., is described as being kept according to the law of 
Moses, the man of God.”§ 

There is this further difterence between Khigs and Chronicks, 
that the former contains an account of Elijah and Elisah; 
also a passage almost verhaiim the same as a part of Isaiah.|| 
If the book of Isaiah was written by a person of that name, 
then the passage in the book of Kings must have been taken 
from it; but as the passage is not in ei. prophetic strain, I fancy 
Isaiah lias had the passage introdaced from Kings. However 
this be, it is evident both are compilations by unknown liands. 

Isaiah and Jeremiah seem to have been fiicnds of Hiikiah 
the priest, who /ound the book of the law and of Sbaphan, the 
scribe, who read it before King Josiah ; for Isaiah promises 
that Eliakim, the son of llilkiab, shall succeed liis father.^ 
Jeremiah speaks of his being “ in the chamber of Gemariah, 
the son of Shaphan, the scribe,”** where he dictates certain 
prophecies to Baruch. Ahikara, another son of Shaphan, pro- 
tects Jeremiah, tt und is also mentioned at the time of Hilkiah’s 
iinding the book.]] Christians continually quote a passage in 
Isaiah as prophetic of Christ ; that “ a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son this is fulfilled by Isaiah going in ** unto 

* Ezra vii. & f Nehemiah ii. 1. 

t This finding lias a counterpart in finding of the Booh of Mormon, both b«in^ 

histories of times past, with ficUtiotts orders of God, and both cquafllf incredible. 

§ II. Chrou. xxz. 16. 

It Compare II. Rings xviit. 13^ and following, with Isaiah xxxvi , ei seq. 

^ Isaiali xxii. 2n, 21. •• Jeremiah xxxvi. lo. 

tt Jeremiah xxvl 24. tt U. Rings xxiL 12. §§ Isaiah vii. 11. 
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the prophetess, and she conceived and bore a son.”* (Who 
was this prophetess ? There is no mention of her bein^ his 
wife.) (jod tells him to name the child Maher-shalal-hash- 
baz, which long name means in English, ** Take away the 
spoil with speed, quickly take the prey.” “ Mr before the child 
shall hxoe knowledge to cry my father and my mother, the riches 
of Damascus and the spoil of Samaria (the kings of which were 
fighting against Jerusalem) shall he taken away before the king 
of Assyria," Or, in plain words, the king of A8syria*woiiQ 
rout the kings of Damascus and Samaria, and relieve Jerusaleni. 
Most likely, on the strength of this prophecy, Ahaz sent to the 
king of Assyria for help,t who came and distressed him, so 
that he was glad to get rid of him by giving him the silver 
vessels of the temple. 

Here we see the cheering promise of Isaiah performed; 
the Jews were slaughtered and carried away captive.! 

The writer of the book of Isaiah, I consider, of the period 
termed “The captivity,” not only from the mention of 
Eliakim above alludea to, but also from the mention of 
Cyrus by name,§ and from the chapter referring to the build- 
ing of the temple, II and the useless offerings. All the pro- 
phets, whose writings form the end of the Old Testament, 
appear to be of the same period, and h is strange to think 
of the practical demonstration they had recourse to, to prove 
more emphatically their assertions. Hosea, for no purpose 
than to show that the Jews had gone astray from the wor- 
ship of the true God, which he terms whoredom, takes “a 
wife of whoredoms, If and in three years has by her three 
sons, merely that they might bear names of import. The 
conduct of the Israelites may have been worthy of execration, 
but the simile used in the first and second chapters of 
Hosea are of the most indelicate nature. Isaiah, like Saul,** is 
described as going about “ naked and bare-foot three years, for a 
sign and wonder upon Egypt.”tt The captivitj^ofthe Egyptians 
and Ethiopians then foretold was to have taken place probably 
before the dreadful state of things described in the previous 
chapter. The Nile failing ; all its rivers and lakes drying up, 
and the whole country becoming a desert !!! The Nile, by a 
change in the strata through ^ich it passed, seems to have 
brought down sands, which a prevailing wind carried over 
fertile fields, making them barren. This process must have 

• Isaiah tIU. 3. t H. Cljwm. xxvlii. 10. t Imiiali xx, 8, 

§ Isaiah xlv. ii la^ah Ixvi. 1—3, Hom>a i. 2. 

1. Samuel xxix. 24. ft Isoiali xx, 3. JJ xix. 
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commenced ages ago ; seeing whieb, a writer i&ight have ventured 
to curse** a country he disliked. Notwithstanding his going 
about naked and barefoot three years, Egypt is describe by 
Niebuhr in his travels* * * § as very fertile. “ But the local circum- 
stances,** says he, **of this singularly eituHted country, are such, 
that even an unhappy mode of government, and the misery of 
the husbandman, cannot extinguish the natural fertiUtg of the 
soil However ill cultivated, it still continues to compensate 
richly the slightest labour that is bestowed upon it, and to repay 
loith usury the trifling expense laid out upon it.” 

Of Damascus Isaiah said, “ Behold Damascus is taken away 
from being a city, and it shall be a ruinous heap/'t Die crusa- 
ders found Damascus w.as a city in their time. Many a Damas- 
cus blade cut through both casque and corslet, and drove back 
the weak church-militant. It still continues a city, and gives 
its name to a beautiful kind of workmanship that Europeans 
have but comparatively lately been able to imitate. Some more 
centuries hence it may yet be a heap of ruins. 

Isaiah says of Arabia, that the Arabs should fly from the 
swords, from the drawn swords,. and from the bent bow.** While 
Jeremiah prophesies that the Persians shall be scattered to- 
wards the four winds of heaven, “and I will send the sword after 
them, till I have consumed them.**:]: Yet the untamed Arab of 
the desert has never been conquered, nor known to fly from 
drawn swords. 

But while matters of comparatively little importance are 
said to have been foretold, § the Mahomedan religion, its con- 
quests, policy and power, are unnoticed by prophets, whether 
of the Old or New Testament. The tread of its armies shook 
Europe and Asia, its sway passed over all the countries ever 
alluded to by the prophets, spreading on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, over Spain and part of France, extending, as 
the propliecies are said to do, to the end of time, ending only 
with the last da^ Swiy that religion that has for its basis the 
unity of Ood, a(&epting as divine truth all of the first dispensa* 
lion, should surely have been noticed. When its prophet, 
standing in the desert of Arabia, called to nations grovelling 

* Niebuhr’s Trayels, chap. y. If countries are cursed on account of the sins of 
their inhabitants, India, irith its tuttees^ infanticides and yearly neokiaces of human 
heads on the images of Kalee, should have been a howling tusert, instead of what 
it is— extremely fertile. 

t Isaiah xvii. 1 ; also Jeremiah zlix. 24, Sd. 

t Jeremiah xlis. 36—39. 

§ For instance, the parting of Christ’s garment among the soldiers, and his riding 
on au ass. 
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in superstition, ** There is but one God,” surely that feeble 
arm was strengthened to grasp the controul of empires, and 
spread his religion over half the world. 

If the Gospels contain the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
the Old, 1 have shewn that the Sun was the great oxnected, and 
his forerunner was the morning star. “ Behold 1 will send 
my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me.” This 
passage is, I think, the reason of the book in which it occurs be- 
mg called that ,of Malachi, i. e, the messenger, for such 
is the meaning of Malachi; and this may be the reason for 
each book bearing the title it does. Isaiah, the Fire of the Lord : 
from the fire with which the angel is said to touch his lips.* 
Ezekiel, t the Stremthof the Lord, from the force of the lan- 
guage. Daniel, Wisdom of the Lord, from the wisdom it is 
thought to contain. 

There are some similes used in the New Testament worthy 
of notice. The writers were ignorant of the natural phenome- 
na of the vegetable world, and show off their ignorance in 
drawing similes therefrjo^m. Christ is made to say, “ Verily, 
verily, 1 say unto you,eE^pt a com of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone ; hut if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit.”} So also Paul says, “ Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened, except it die*% Now- we know that a grain 
of seed does not grow if it d 2 >;tMfutnre crop depends entirely on 
the seed retaining its vitality. The similitude of the dead body 
and a seed being both put into the ground is all that they 
resemble each other in ; for if both be dead, both will rot. 
" All flesh is grass, and all the goodliuess thereof is as the 
flower of the field.”|| 

Yea, dear friend I we all roust die, 

As sinks the unconscious babe to sleep I 
For such repose who would not sigh ? 

To leave our cares, oh who would weep ? 

As fades the flower— as dies the grass, 

Man’s earthly days away will pass. 

But spring will soon restore the flowers, 

And deck with green the withered plain ; 

Bright birds will hit thro* blooming bowers, 

All nature laugh with mirth again 1 
As opes the flower, as blooms the plain, 

So man will rise to life again ! 

• Isaiah vi. 6. 

f There is an order that God is said to pass on the prophet, which, from its 
extreme dirtiness, he on second thoughts rescinds. "And thou shalt eat it as 
barley cakes, and thou shalt bake it with dung that cometh out of man”—" Then ho 
said onto me, lo, I have given thee cow’s dnng for man's dung, and thou shalt 
prepare thy bread tljcrewith.”— Ezekiel iv. 12, 15. 

t John xii. 21. § I. Cor. xr. 86. )| Isidah xl. 6. 
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The poets’ lay may tell as so, 

But sober truth with facts denies : 

The flower that dies will n^fer grow, 

Whilst oMsrs bloom ’neath yernal skies. 

In vain :tre seek o’er land and sea 
For emblems of Eternity. 

As (Hher flowers and other trees 
Bcplace the ones that death withdraws. 

Which ne'er i^ln wave on the breeae. 

We find in all these changeless laws. 

AU things mat die ! (heir ess& remain, 

For other things to live again , . 

Ferpetnal, and still endless change ! 

Dig we beneath this upper ground,* 

Through ftime and {space our thoughts may range, 

This awful truth alone is found. 

AU things alike their course have run. 

All die except the Eternal One. 

What 1 though above such space wc view 
With countless stars night's diadem : 

Such lofty thoughts Til shine with you, 

And think of New Jerusalem. 

(A town of Californian gold, „ 

Sot with coloured stones, we ate told.) 

The Universe’s wonders fail 
Before this mass of gold and gem ; 

In faith, we’ll see a dragon’s tail,§ 

Clear endless space at once of them. 

The golden town alone will stand. 

And in it an “ elected band.” 

Sure hopes like these should make os spurn 
A world so full of ills and woe : 

From earthly joys our thoughts should turn. 

Nor care ror all that’s here below. 

We’ll die to live midst gold and gem 
That make up New Jerusalem. 

Another simile, borrowed from the vegetable world, is that of 
wild olive branches being grafted on a good olive tree.|| This 
can in no wise improve the nature of the said branches—the 
fruit being exactly the same as what they bore when on the 
former stock. We must remember these similes are used by 
men who set forth that they are inspiTed and speak with the 
wisdom of Qod. That of the seed, as an emblem of the resur- 
rection, is placed in the mouth of the chief teacher of the 
doctrine : that of the olive branches in the mouth of the chirf 
Apostle to the wild olives or Gentiles. 

These are however minor considerations ; the great point 

* Geology. t Htetory. t Astronomy. 

§ Rev. vl 13 ; xU. 4. II Romans xl. 17. 
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boing, whether the whole of religion is, or is not, Solar Allegory. 
Such remarks are intended to prove that the authors were 
mere uninspired men, and liable to err. Of a different tendency 
is the proof of contradiction— one party giving the other the 
lie : of such a nature is what I now adduce. It is said in the 
Acts, that Paul remained many days* at Damascus after his 
conversion, but when the Jews took counsel to kill him, ** the 
disciples took him by night and let hifn down by the wall in a 
basket. And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples ; but they were all afraid of him, 
and believed not that he was a disciple, but Barnabas took him, 
and brought him to the Apostles'* 

The account goes on to say, ** And he was coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem from thence he goes to Cesarea, and 
then to Tarsus, J 

The whole of this is contradicted in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. 

** Neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which were Apos- 
tles before me; but 1 went into Arabia, and returned again 
unto Damascus. Then after three years I went up to Jerusa- 
lem to see Peter, and abode with him fifteen days. But other 
of the Apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brotlier. 
Now the things that I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not. Afterwards 1 came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ; 
and was unknown by face unto the Churches of Judea, which 
were in Christ. But they had heard only, that he who perse- 
cuted us in times past,now preacheth the faith which once he des- 
troyed. And they glorified God in me. Then fourteen years 
after I went up again to Jerusalem with Barnabas, and took 
Titus with me also.”§ 

If we believe Acts,j| Peter was appointed for the conversion 
of the^ Gentiles. While in Gatatmis, Paul states that Peter 
was appointed for the circumcision, and ojqmed him, (Paul the 
Apostle) for the uncircurncision.^ 

By a curious process of reasoning, the Christians account for 
the Jewish dispensation being set aside, and the Christian sub- 
stituted. 

The Jews had thought themselves to be the seed of Abraham, 
and to them were the promises made. “ And the Lord said 
unto Abram, after that Lot was separated from him, lift up thine 
eyes and look from the place where thou art, northward and 
southward, and eastward and westward, for ail the land 

• Acts ix. 19. f Acts iz. 26, 27, 28, t Acts ix. 30. 

§ Galatians i. 17; ii. 1. II Acts xr. 7. If Galatians ii. 7, 8. 
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^hich thou seest, to thee will I give it and to thy seed for ever, 
and I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth/’ 

We now come to the “ promise and covenant,” “ And God 
talked with him, saying, as for me, behold my covenant is with 
thee, and thou shalt be a father of many nations,” ** and 1 will 
establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee in their generations. This in my covenant which ye shall 
keep, between me and thee, and thy seed after thee^ evmj 
man-child among you sluill he circumcised again in the 
thirteenth verse, And my covenant shall be in your flesh 
for an everlasting covenant the next verse tells us this 
covenant could only be broken by uncircumoision. Tift pro- 
mise is evidently an everlasting possession of Palestine, 

The Jews in their distresses were cheered by their recalling 
this covenant and promise.* ‘‘He remembered his promise 
unto Abram and his covenant with the children of Israel.” In 
their deliverance from Egypt. Their return from Babylon.f 
And even to this day, though scattered, and ten tribes swallowed 
up in the mass of mankind, they still hope to return and 
possess Palestine. 

The New Testament subverts the whole of this ! A codicil 
to a will, making not only all that was said, but even their 
very history, their sufferings and captivity, “ a shadow of 
things to come,” an allegory ! John the Baptist begins by 
telling them, “ and think not to say, we have Abram for our 
father, for I say unto you, God is able of these stones to raise 
up children unto Abram.” 

Thus, according to John, there was no great benefit — no, not 
any, in being descended from Abram. Paul would lead us 
to suppose that the seed alluded to Jesus Christ. “ Now' to 
Abraham and his seed were the promises made. He saith 
not, and to seeds, as of nianv; but as of one, and to th^ 
seed, which is Jesus Christ.’^^ Then we are to suppose it 
was to him in their generations, the land of Canaan was to be 
an everlasting possession ? And did God say, in regard to this 
one seed, “ I will be their God ? Jesus Christ’s God ? “ Their 
generations and tlmr God*' being, to^use Pauls’ way of arguing, 
“ as of many, not of one.” St. Paul says, truly the word seed 
was in the singular ; but yet it was a numeral — “ I will be 
their God.” 

• Gen. xxiv. 7; xxii. 17,18; xxvi. 24; xxvUl. 4, 13, 15; xxxv. 12; xlviii. 4; 
Exodus xxxii. 13 ; vi. 4, 5, 8 ; xiii. 5, 11 ; xxiii. 30, 31 ; xxxii. 13 ; xxxiii. 1, 2. 3 ; 
Lev. xiv. 34 ; Num. xiii. 2 ; Neh. ix. 7, 8 ; Ps. cv. G, 11 ; cvi. 4d ; Acts iii. 26, 26. 

t That ia, tuppodng, for the argument, that the Old Testsmeat is true. 
t Galatians iii. IG. 
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Did not this mean that lie would be a God to the children 
of Israel as long as they kept his covenant, circumcision 
Or did 4e promise to be a God to that one seedy Jesus 
Christ ? 

Chosen Jew ! wandering Jew ! blood-thirsty Jew ! despised 
Jew ! how well to you have been kept the promises of God : 
on yc^r heads have descended the blessings of your father 
Abraham ! Your existence hath passed away as a cloud — as a 
dream — as “ a shadow of things to oome.'^ Yo slept in the 
valley of visions — ye dreop’d *neath the shadow of death ! 
Evei^^our boasted Jerusalem, where God promised to be to 
Solomon, that too was nothing but a type of the heavenly 
Jerusalem ! 

Happy people ! awake to the letter, but kept blind to the 
spirit ! For you was “ the yoke of the law for the 
Christian, grace, faith, predestination ! 

Chosen people of God I wandering, miserable Jew ! Such 
were you according to your own annals, if true ; such you 
continue to be. Butler lived not earlier to tell you : — 

— “ lieliyion teas intended 

For nothing else, but to be mended'* 

You might then have had some inkling that you had received 
one despensation, but to expect another. That God would 
change his mind, would repent him. How happy ye would 
have been to know that ye were the experimental block. 
'J’he Christians got every thing cut and dried, ready to their 
hand, became the seed of Ahrahumy and the “ chiWren of the 
promise were cast out.”* Your promised land was the terres- 
trial land of Canaan, which ye never enjoyed for any time, and 
froin which, after being carried away captive and enslaved, ye 
are wanderers. It serves as a type of the promised land which 
the Gentiles get by your killing one of your number. You 
typified by never enjoying your earthly Palestine that the 
Christians should /or evei' enjoy their heavenly Canaan. Your 
fathers wandered forty years in the wilderness to serve as a 
type of the Pilyrims Progress through the wilderness of 
this world. 

Your manna was a type of “ heavenly food.” Ye ignorantly 
continue to oiler up rams and he-goats ; St. Paul lived not 
earlier to tell you “ it was not possible (not possible St. Paul ) 

• Romans ix. 3iJ, 31. 

» Then the thoasainls who in tfeneratioiis before Clu-lst olTorefl np such sacrifices, 
diefi in their sins and went to Hell. 

Y 
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that the blood of bulls and he-goats should take away sin/’* 
It was a type of Christ / Your kingdom, far from everlasting, 
and to which to all appearance an end has been put^ a type of 
a kingdom that shall have no end ! The waters of your Pales- 
tine promised to be flowing with milk and honey, (yet inferior 
to Havela and Parpha, rivers of Damascus,) a type of the living 
waters of Christianity, * * * ^ 

The Jews, from tlieir b§ginning to the end of their monarchy, 
serve the Christians for types. Why do they no longer continue 
to do so? ^ 

Astronomy has proved that among the stars are |^nets 
greater than the earth, and many suns and moons ; making it 
ridiculous to observe the phases of this one Moon in particular, 
or the position of this one Sun in regard to the earth. What 
must be the appearances of the seven moons of Saturn ! What 
must be the appearance of their phases, differing from each 
other in their phases, in the color of their rays, in the number 
visible every night and every hour of the night I Allowing 
that God directed the Jewish observance of new moons, and feasts 
on certain solar periods ; and, supposing by analogy, that Sa- 
turn is inhabited; if they have to observe the new moon of 
each Satellite, they will have enough to do ; and if, besides, 
there be solar periods to be kept, little time will they have for 
any thing else. The ancient Sabeans may have looked with 
wonder and awe upon this Sun, and supposed it to be the regu- 
lator of Creation ; but we know that there are numbers of 
such Suns and Moons, and cun form (if we will) better ideas 
of him wffo governs all. Is it not childish to speak of tiie 

Sun of righteousness” rising ? To think tliat in “ thunder” 
and lightning,” in “ clouds,” the vapours of the earth — in such 
things God will come ?t 

Look at the sky on a clear night ; think what myriads of 
stars exist, with which the earth’s relative proportion is as a 
^rain of sand, and say, can they fall on the earth like unripe 
ngs ? A shower of ten thousand cannon-balls falling on the 
point of a needle, and lying about thereon like unripe figs, is 
more easily conceived as descriative of the impossibility. 
(Rev. vi. 13.) 

Christ being the Sun, it is natural that Christians should 
observe Sww-day. The sabbath was entiiely a Jewish obser- 
vance. But the seventh day alone was not a sabbath : the 


* Hebrews z. 4. 
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seventh year was much more so : on it they should neither reap 
nor sow, and put a stop to all business as they do on Sunday, 
that “the land may enjoy her sabbath.”* Seven times seven years 
should be a Jubilee ; the,seventh hundredth year a great Jubi- 
lee : the seventh thousandth year — the Millenium. The revo- 
lution of this planet on its axis regulates your sabbaths and all 
your ^asts, how can you then say the Sun has nothing to do 
with religion ? * 

• Diaregardiiig the sabbath of years was the coarse of the Babylonish captivity— 
a it a toorntn^.— IL Cliron. xxxvi. 21. . 
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O O B. 

I FIND, in all the arguments I have held with Atheists or 
met with in Atheistical works, that the grand point with them is 
this : — A negation remits from the definitions that Jews^ Christians, 
give. But as I am in no wise bound by any such defini- 
tions, I offer the public my reflections on the subject, open to 
correction. 

If we suppose A, a person of proper power of perception, to 
understand complicated mechanism ; and B, one of inferior 
abilities, describing to him some engine that he liad seen. 
If B leaves out any part or transposes others, it will result 
that A will at once assert that such an engine cannot, and 
consequently does not exist. A is the Atheist, and B is he, that 
is tied down to the improper definitions of his sacred books. 
The non- perception of <the improper description of God, 
resulting from their fixed and unalterable canon of Scripture, 
not leaving room for rc-consideration. 

Our knowledge is the result of our perception of nature, 
consequently nature must be or exist before knowledge ; 
then knowledge is, as it were, a reflected light, and consequently 
not an attribute of Go(k But in nature we perceive Wisdom 
manifested. From this I conclude the just and proper at- 
tribute of the Creator to be Infinite Wisdom, its manifestation is 
Power, shewn in the Creation. Our knowledge is a reflection of 
that light from the objects or subjects of the manifestation of the 
superlative Power of Wisdom. Our perceptions are limited 
to the Creation before us ; and all the subjects of perception 
and reflection are with defined form, with some exceptions ; 
those exceptions proving, moX forms or hounds are not necessary 
to obtain an assent to existence. Time and space cannot be 
considered with forms or bounds, that beyond those bounds 
there is no space ; we cannot, in consequence, deny the existence 
of space. These reflections place vividly before my mind the 
existence of Infinite Wisdom, admitting no room for ne- 
gation. 

The first tenet of the Hindoo is, “ Ek Brham, dooteah 
nastee,” t. e,, there is one Ood, another does not exist. They 
say also He is “ Nir-akar ” i. e., without form. Let us con- 
sider what has led them to contradict these propositions by 
having a multiplicity of gods and giving /orm to them. 
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They have mistaken tlie conditions of created nature for dis- 
tinct portions of the Creator. So Brhama, Vishnu and Seeb 
are now their triform god. These names, Iiowever, are only 
applicable to created beings, L e., Beginning, Existence and 
End, All things, however transient, (even a flash of light- 
ning,) begin, exist and end ; but we cannot say tliat the Creator 
lias a beginning or ending. The Hindoo imagines, that as 
Brhama, he creates, as Vishnu, he preserves, and as Seeb, he 
destroys all things. Christians have somewhat similar notions 
in considering — the Father, God the Creator ; Christ, God the 
Preserver or Redeemer ; but separating Satan, the destroyer, 
at the same time (completing the Trinity with Holy Air) giving 
Satan attributes that deify him ; for he is omnipresent and 
omnescient, and powerful indeed, if we take the Christians at 
their word. It is these illogical reasonings that make men 
Atheists. They do not perceive that all created things must 
be finite : that evil is nothing, but a negation of good or of 
preservation : that what are called evils are not the opera- 
tion of a distinct j)rinciple, but the withdrawing of preservation, 
bringing us and all things to an end. Darkness is a negation 
of light : it requires no black orb to omit it. Cold is a ne- 
gation of heat, and requires not an object to dispense it. 
So evil is a negation of good, and requires no personi- 
fication, as devil or the evil one. Good and evil are only 
the mutations of the conditions of created things. He that 
from seeing a wheel revolving, would infer that the person 
who made it revolve, revolved also himself, would argue as logi- 
cally as he that from the revolving condition of nature infers 
that God was both good and evil, or that two beings existed, 
as the Persians taught of Ormuzd and Arhirnenes, one good, the 
otiier evil, ever at war with each other. When the Persians 
affected darkness to Arhiinenes, as when the Christians speak of 
the Prince of the power of darkness, they were happy in their 
simile, a non-entity to represent a non-entity : Christians, some- 
times, in suffering calamities, speak as I would, the Lord hath 
given and the Lord hath taken away,” or under great sufferings 
will exclaim, ** He hath thought fit in His irfnite wisdom,” 
allowing their evil condition to be, without the agency of an evil 
genius. 

The Unity of God is maintained by the Jews ; and the 
expression, 1 am* is very appropriately used ; while the words, 

** I am Alpha and Omega, tne beginning and the end, the first 


• Exodus ill. U. 1 have given at the close the arguments of Unitarians against 

the Trinitarian doctrine. 
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and the last/’* are not applicable to him, who has neither be- 
ginning nor end. It is the Gnostic Aw ; for a further account 
of which see the Article “ Gnostics,” in the Pictorial Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

Whoever studies Creation, sees in it the greatest order and 
harmony— the same causes invariably producing the same 
effects, whereby we are enabled to judge, by the past, of the 
future. There is a pleasiftg and instructive anecdote told of the 
astronomer Kepler, worthy of being remembered. His wife 
was one day making a salad, when Kepler, bein^ absorbed in 
thought, was asked by his wife what he was thinking of. “ I’ve 
been considering if there were particles of salad, egg, onions, 
oil, vinegar, &c., floating about in the atmosphere, they might 
all chance to meet together and make a salad.” “ Yes,” said his 
wife, “ but not such a nice one as I have made.” So will the ma- 
terialist think that every thing was formed by the chance meeting 
of different atoms ; and will not perceive the wisdom that supervises 
and regulates all things. But if chance once produced all things, 
why does not that fortuitous meeting of atoms engender either 
things similar to those exsiting or dissimilar and new ? If the 
materialist can only prove such chance, I shall consider it a 
very wise chance^ and no other than the creative 'power ^ L e, God. 

Before closing these remarks, I would urge on Missionaries 
to use the following arguments with the Hindoo. A pundit 
affirmed t\mt forms were given to their deities, because that man 
could not think of any thing without a given form, and that the 
images were not themselves deities but representations of them. 
To this I replied, that there were things that we could think of 
and speak of, without the possibility of our making any image to 
represent them ; and if such were the case with material things, 
how much more inapplicable would any image be to that which 
is Nir’oliar, i. c., without form, and immaterial ? I threw him 
some clay and desired him to fashion me something to repre- 
sent air, heat, light, or water, so that we might the ?nore easily 
understand the thine alluded to by sight (of his images) than we 
could now without the same. This train of reasoning has always 
carried conviction to the minds of thinking-Hindoos. I have also 
successfully ridiculed their images having many hands. “I 
suppose that with two they could not do more than we mortals 
can perform ; consequently, they required more. But if that 
were the case, merely two legs were insufficient, and it was 
strange they did not provide more in proportion ; yet, in fact, 
they required many, many times more legs and arms than a 


♦ Rev. xxii. 13. 
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centipede ; for that insect, though so well provided, was after 
all an insignificant thing. Light travelled without legs, sound 
travels without legs, and can we not conceive him who is 
always present, being in no need of such things : by his Will 
all things exist, are produced and pass away. What need had 
be of hands?” “ But,’* said the Brahmin, “owe mind could 
not regulate all creation, therefore he created inferior gods to 
rule the universe.” “ This,” said I, *“ is only adding to the 
difficulty ; for if the material universe could not be regulated 
by the power of God, how could he give to others the power he 
did not himself possess? And further, these gods being 
imagined by you of a more wonderful nature than the former 
creation, bow could titey in their turn subsist without they 
were supported by the energy that called them into existence ? 
This is very similar to one that would assert that a man could not 
stippOrt a maund of lead on his head, till he had made many 
images to sup[)ort the same, weighing in themselves more 
than the lead; yet they, supporting the lead, are in their turn 
supported by him who could not bear the lead alone T And hero 
I would ask the Christian, Jew or Mahomedan, could not his 
will, who is always present, be manifested to the mind of man 
without the intermediate agency of message or angels ? Messen- 
gers are sent to them that are afar. When will mankind throw 
aside the folly of the Sabeans, and know that angels were their 
personification of the stars of heaven? 

“ Good and evil are terms of relation, as are beauty and ugli- 
ness, strength and weakness. Human reasons can form no clear 
or correct judgment of the one abstractedly from the other. 
Our idea of beauty depends on our idea of ugliness, and they 
mutually serve as terms of comparison for each other. Man, 
as a finite being, with five scanty inlets of sense, •can have no 
certain knowledge or notion of positive good or j)ositive evil, 
but can only appreciate them from the relation that one bears to 
the other. In common parlance, we speak of perfect natures, 
but, in so doing, we merely exercise a strong effort of the ima- 
gination, for the judgment, or the faculty of discernment, en- 
gaged in balancing evidence and deciding on things proved, can 
take no cognizance of that which j)resents no evidence that the 
understanding is capable of receiving. The idea of eternity, 
for instance, though the word is most familiarly used, is purely 
imaginative, so far as mere human reason is concerned. To derive 
the idea of eternity from continued succession, involves a con- 
tradiction, for every succession is limited in duration, and eter- 
nity has no limit. Multiply time by time as often as >ve please, 
the product will still be time; in other wortls, it will only 
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amount to limited duration. The greatest imaginable multi- 
plication of years is no more to be called eternity, than the 
continued multiplication of zeros is to be called unity. Our 
faculties are equally inadequate to the nature of infinity, for 
eternity ,and infinity both involve the idea of perfection, which is 
beyond the grasp of human discernment or judgment, though 
certainly within the range of an excited imagination. Both 
opinions, founded on imagination, are treacherous and fantasti- 
cal, and though they may possess poetical beauty, are ever barren 
of philosophical truth. 

“ The wisdom of the deity is an ample guarantee to us that all 
has been arranged here below with consummate intelligence, 
from which we conclude that good and evil must necessarily 
co-exist as a means to human happiness. In the sense we attach 
to the words good and evil, as conveying simply and strictly 
ideas of relation, tlie existence of the one being absolutely in- 
dispensable to our knowledge of the other, there appears to be 
no impiety nor any degradation from the divine benevolence, 
in attributing evil as well as good to the First Cause. Moreover, 
looking at this world as an intermediate state of probationary 
trial, and not expecting to find it a paradise, we perceive in 
the existence of evil a wise adaptation of the means to the 
end. 

The Pagan priests and the philosophers of antiquity shrunk 
from these conclusions as insulting to Deity, and the more sen- 
sitive, though not the most reflecting of modern Christians, may 
recoil from them with similar alarm ; but if the opposite alter- 
native be embraced, it appears quite imj)ossible to escape from 
the theory of the two principles,* no matter how ingeniously 
that theory may be concealed.*^ ( Duncans Religions of Profane 
Antiquity^ p. 824. J 

I have given this extract from the Rev. Dr. Duncan’s work, 
to show that at least one Christian divine agrees with me in 
scouting the idea of two principles \ and does not, more than 
myself, allow the existence of a devil. He, too, perceives that 
the Universe manifest only one First Cause. Having pointed 
out in what he agrees with me, I leave the reader to consider 
the difference that exists between our arguments. 

* That is, Ood and the Devif^ or Armuzd and Arhiniencs. 
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M AV. 

When writing the first part of this book, I was criticising 
ancient writings : my present subject is of a very different 
nature. I cannot boast that I am writing in my old age with 
the accumulated experience of a life-time. 

I consider all actions to be of two kinds : impulsive and 
reflective. With animals, the impulsive predominates ; with 
man the reflective. Those who would assign only instinct to 
animals, find it difflcult to draw a line between it and reason : 
because many actions of animal are reflective and cannot be 
classed as instinct. Such is the nature of innumerable anecdotes 
of animals,* all showing evident results of reflection. 

The sagacity of animals is only another term for their rea- 
soning powers. Not that I would raise the nature of animals 
to that of man, or degrade man to the level of brutes ; all I 
would say is, the phenomena is the same in both, differing greatly 
in degree. 

It is a common mistake, that men suppose phrenology is a 
science of lumps and bumps on the skull ; as if it were derived 
from pkrenos, a skull, and not from pkreen, mind. It is a 
science of the mind as corresponding with certain developments 
of the brain, ascertained by the distance or elevation of the 
skull, where each organ is situated, measuring from the medula 
oblongata: so that although, from neighbouring organs being 
equally developed, no hump or inequality may appear, the organ 
is still clearly perceived. 

All our actions are manifestations of our mental organization, 
and cannot be performed without opportunity, that is, that out- 
ward events must be favourable for executing our wish which 
then becomes an action. 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which tidsen at the flood lead on to fortune.” 

The slothful man lets such opportunities pass without by acts 
manifesting his nature. The energetic man, if of a good orga- 
nization, shows himself is appreciated, and has other oppor- 
tunities placed in his way : while he of a bad organization, 
having shewn himself, is known and — shunned. 

* See Jesse’s “ Gleanings in Natural History,” and Instinct Displayed.” 

z 
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It is a saying that “ op}>ortunity makes the thief bat a 
man must be a thkf in mind or inclination first: he requires 
only opportunity to manifest himself by ojctUm, How true are 
the words of Gray : — 

** Perhaps in this sequestered spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire : 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed 
Or waked to fcstacy the living lyre." 

Opportunity only was wanting for them to manifest their 
powers or mental organization hj actiom : the tide never served. 

The effect of education is, 1 think, generally over-estimated. 
As with the physical, so with the mental powers, exercise in- 
creases and inertia decreases them. There is, however, this 
difference, that whereas we all have the same number of mem- 
bers to our bodies, the same cannot be said of the mental 
organs : some being entirely wanting, others disproportionately 
developed. 

The latter will always be the prominent feature of the man ; 
all that education can do, when properly applied, is to check, by 
inertia, the bad, and exercise the good organs. 

If we take the leaves of a tree, it is wonderful to notice, that 
though all are recognized as being of the same kind, no two are 
of exactly the same form, size and colour : they can be distin- 
guished one from the other ; often by marked differences, or 
when very similar, still differ. Such is the infinite variety of 
creative wisdom ; and so it is with the family of man : no two 
men are entirely and exactly alike, physically and mentally. 
Yet education is a mere routine ; a hit or miss, hap-hazard 
course. The master does not study his pupil before he pretends 
to instruct him ; much like the quack, who, without feeling the 
pulse, or enquiring into his patient’s ailings, subjects all to the 
same kill or cure treatment. Yet is this faulty system of educa- 
tion so highly thought of : people forget that there are ailings 
that cannot be cured, they may be relieved more or less. 

For the many colored ni^ure of man, in an intellectual state, 
it is necessary that this great variety and disparity of mental 
power should be ; that no one station in life should be without 
its occupant ; so man rises and falls to his own level. If all iron 
was of the same kind, one workman would require softer, and 
another be at a loss for a harder kind. Look at nature in any 
phase, and we see a wonderful adaptation of means to ends, 
that no chance arrangement of atoms of the materialist can 
ever account for. The truth flashes upon our minds in ten 
thousand ways, that we, and all around us, are the manifestation 
of Infinite Wisdom, 
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Edacatlon, as a means of preventing crime, is sadly neg- 
lected; so is the state of law and practice in the punish- 
ment of crime. Actions are not sufficiently traced home to 
their motives. Punishment should have two objects in view ; 
the effect upon the man, and prevention of injury to society. 
A man steals, and is imprisoned for a month : he is" let out 
upon society to steal a hundred times perhaps, before he is 
again detected and convicted, and *is again imprisoned a 
short time. He is as much an object for pity as a lunatic, 
and should be looked after as one that cannot regulate his actions 
aright. Fear may prevent, till an opportunitg offers, where 
there is not the least possibility of detection, and fear no 
longer restrains, supposing the inducement to be sufficiently 
large. 

Children take after their parents, in a great measure, both 
physically and mentally. If lepers are not allowed to leave 
behind them a diseased progeny to be a burden to themselves 
and society, I think the extremely vicious should be also 
treated like lepers.’^ 

I have been often asked, **If all Revelation as contained 
in the Bible is false, and all the accounts Soh^r -Allegory, 
what is the future destiny of man V* In looking through the 
Old Testament, there is no mention of Heaven or Hell : nor is 
a future life of rewards and punishments, as a sequel to this 
existence, ever mentioned. 

Moses, when speaking of the most heinous crimes, states 
their punishment. If these were instituted by God, they could 
not be but adequate : and if there were crimesr for which 
nothing could atone, he would surely have told us so, and taught 
that a future judgment and future punishment awaited the 
guilty, while a future state of happiness was in reserve for the 
good. Generations after generations pass away under what 
are termed the Patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations ; neither 
priest, prophet or patriarch enlarge on the joys of Heaven or 
miseries of Hell ; and not till A^no Mundi (according to 
Christian chronologists) 4004 is the birth of Christ : and he, 
in his thirtieth year, begins to preach and tell mankind ** that 
every idle word men speak, they shall give account thereof 
in the day of judgment.”t 

I have said that I consider animals have some degree of 
reason. I have never met with people arguing a future st^te 

* In India leprous boys are married to leprous girli, and so a diseased race is 
perpetuated ; so with idiots a deformed cbildren-^all which should be prevented, 

t Luke iii. 23, 
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far them, except the belieYer in a metempsychosis. A previous 
existence and a future state are matters beyond our powers 
of ascertaining. The probabilities are, that as we have no 
consciousness of a previous existence (if we had one) ; so shall 
we, if we have a future one, be unconscious of this present 
life. 

If we have a memory of the present life, then will reflection 
on it detract from the blSs of paradise. If we are changed, so 
that, what we are, is not what we will be ;* then there is an end 
to personal identity ; I, to all purposes, cease to exist as much 
in the entire change as if I were annihilated. 

But what is the soul but the mind ? The mind is developed as 
we grow up ; it is subject to alteration by education ;t it is debased 
in a number of generations, as we see in the Greeks and Italians ; 
and raised in other countries by the course of events, the re- 
verse of those that depress. 

A really good man becomes deranged in mind ; is that the 
state in which bis soul will remain to all eternity 1 There are 
intellectual faculties as well as moral ones, but religion takes 
no note of the intellect, though in that we are mainly superior 
to brutes. The intellect, or worldly wisdom, is thought nothing 
of. The intellectually great has no heaven for him ; while the 
most unintellectual being, little better than a stock or stone, of 
too lethargic a disposition to commit sin, yet possessing faith, 
(in Christ) hope and charity, will be received into' the heaven of 
heavens ! 

A Newton may explain to us the whole wonders of the 
heavens, mid so lead us to look up from nature unto 
nature's Ood, He is nothing compared to good old unintellec- 
tual Parson Stubbs. 

Job has said, “ M^n that is born of a woman is of few days, 
he cometh forth as a flower and is cut doion ; he fleetli also as a 
shadow and continueth not."! ** If a man die, shall he live 
again ?”§ “ They shall go down to the bars of the pit, where 
our rest together is in the “ Before I go, whence I shall 

not return even to the land of darkness, as darkness itself, and of 
the shadow of death without any order, and where the light is as 
darkness*'^ As the cloud is consumed and vanishefh awsy ; 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up no mare. He 


• I. Cor. XV. 01. 

1 1 do not think education altera character much, it is like polishing of glass or 
gsms. The nature of objects cannot be changed. 

t Job xiv. 1, 14. § Job xvU. 16. 


II Job X. 21. 
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shall return no more to his house, neither shall his place know 
him any more.”* 

Job also places in deep contrast the death of a tree, that it 
can again revive, but not so with man — had he used the simile 
of the reviving of the tree to represent the resurrection of man, 
1 could not but allow that he maintained that doctrine : but he 
does the reverse — he places it in deep contrast “ There is hope 
of a tree if it be cut down, that it v^ll sprout again.^* ** But 
man dieth and wasteth away ; yea, man giveth up the ghost, 
and where is he ?”t 

When falls the traei hope still the fall snrrivet, 

The broken trunk repolulates and thrives : 

Tho* sunk in years its itiot, its trunk in death, 

Once let it taste the fragrant fountain’s breath, 

Its dormant spirit shall renew its power, 

Kew tresses foliate and new budlets flower* 

But man departs^exhausU lifda little span, 

Yielde up his trembling brea% and where is man f” 

TVans. by Ds. Masok Good. 

Very similar to the above is the following from the Greek : — 

LIKES OK BIOK. 

** The meanest herb wo trample in the field, 

Or in tho garden nurture, when its breath. 

By Winter’s touch, is blasted and its place forgot : 

Soon its buds renew, and from short slumber 
Wakes to life again : man wakes no more ! 

Man, gloriou^ valiant, wise : when death 
Once touch him, sinks in sleep profound— 

A long unconscious never endiu^leep 1" 

1 will not deny the future stawHpther Christians or Maho- 
medans, because I have no countmf^fs; no more can 1 the 
metempsychosis of the Hindoos : aU 1 can say that none of 
them can prove their assertions, 

“ It is of great use to the sailor to know the length of his 
line, though he cannot with \% fathom all the depths of the ocean. 
It is well be knows that it is long enough to reach the bottom 
at such places as are necessary to direct his voyage, and cau- 
tion him against shoals that may iguin him.” — Loche, 

This line is reason; let us be contented that he has made 
it of sufficient length for our uses : nor expect to fathom a 
fathomless abyss. 


♦ Job vii. 9, 10. 


t Job xlv. 
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THE LORD BISHOP AND THl^ BIBLE COMPARED. 


In May, last year, the Diocesan of Madras published a Charge^ 
condemnatory of the religious opinions held by Unitarian Christians. 
I ought rather to say, that the Charge was merely printed and de- 
livered to individuals of the same way of thinking with his Lordship ; 
for care was taken that it should not fall into the hands of Unitarians, 
if we may be allowed to judge from the difficulty they had in getting 
hold of it. As this conduct is not in accordance with the command, 
to preach the Gospel to every creature, two questions naturally arise 
in the mind. Was it known that the Pastoral, if weighed in the 
balance, would be found wanting ? Or did the Right Reverend Pre- 
late feel, that argument and Scripture were wholly on the side of 
those, whose cause it was not his interest to espouse ? 

When the Unitarian Christian writes, he craves the attention of 
his opponents, rather than of his friends ; beseeching those who hold 
other opinions, calmly to mcamine his, testing them by the word of 
the living God. 

The Unitarian Christian, valuing truth for its own sake, seeks not 
to go himself, nor to lead others, into error. Having no selfish and 
sectarian ends in view, his deeds seek no concealment. Being ready 
to forsake parents and friends, and houses and lands, rather than de- 
part from the truth as it is in Jesus, he is ever mindful of the 
commandment — “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bour.” The Unitarian Christian, conscious of his own short-corn* 
ings, upbraideth not, but is charitable towards others. When slander- 
ed, he revileth not again ; for having constantly before liim the 
spotless example of his blessed Lord and Master, his desire is to live 
according to righteousness, and bis earnest prayer is that all men 
may be saved ; for he would that every creature did attain unto 
that holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord. So when 
the Unitarian Christian believes himself in possession of an antidote 
to human woe, he bides it not, but calls, and loudly calls, upon all 
who have it not, to share it with him. 


Through the kindness of a friend, to whom I am under many 
obligations, a written copy of the Pastoral has been handed 
to me, — the work itself, I presume, being out of print. While 
perusing the Pastoral, I saw that it Shoved me to make some re- 

A A 
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marks thereon. For I remembered, that he who hid in the earth 
the talent committed to his keeping, for a season, was pronounced an 
unprofitable servant : and though there be nothing in the Pectoral 
to injure Unitarianiam, still, were I to be silent when the Faith re- 
vealed by Jesus is spoken of as ** Heresy*’ and delusiony those who 
can so speak, might conclude that I had deserted my Master’s cause. 

^ ^ But, as “ the Grod of our Fathers raised up Jesus, 

. ‘ whom ye slew and hanged on a tree,” I rejoice to 

31^ own him aS a living S&viour ; for Him hath God 
exalted with His right hand to be a Prince and a Sa- 
viour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” And 
though they who can so speak of the peaceful doc- 
Acu 111. 15. Qf u Prince of Life, whom God raised 

from the dead” should bring distress on Unitarians — ^the front of 
whose offending is, that they seek to obey God rather than man 
— “ I reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
Rom. viii. 17,18. worthy to be compared with the glory which 

shall be revealed in” such children as are “ heirs of God, and 
joiNT-HBiRs with Christ for if we suffer with him, it is ** that 
we may be also glorified together” with him. 


My remarks on the Pastoral shall be brief : and I request that my 
readers will turn to their Bibles as 1 proceed, that they may behold 
for themselves where the truth lies. And they are at liberty, and 
would do well, to place their condemnatio|^on every word and senti- 
ment I may utter, at variance with the revealed will of God. I 
dictate to no one ; I seek not to force my views on other men : for 
Heaven has not granted to any man the right to lord it over the 
conscience of his brother. If there be any who claim this as their 
prerogative, let them produce their charter from Heaven, — and I 
submit. 

When God gave man an understanding, was it not that it might 
be used to the advantage of the possessor, and the glory of the 
giver ! The understanding yields invaluable aid in things connected 
with our transitory state ; but can any subject be more befitting its 
occupation than the things of Eternity ? Is there a nobler theme on 
which to reason, than the glory which shall be revealed, and is now 
ill reserved for all who truly love the Lord Jesus— 
^ jjQt Ijgt gftgp the spirit ?” 

Unparalleled the presumption, unequalled the folly, which would 
pronounce man responsible for his opinions, and yet deny him the 
light to enquire and select his own faith. It is no other than that 
irery right to thinks which makes him responsible, and the neglect to 
do so criminal. But of all follies, that is not the least, which would 
have us reason, in order to have a clearer insigfff ‘into 
divine things. By darkening the understanding, we should only let 
the less light in ; and as rational would 1 deem the man, who believed 
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that he could see more clearly to read the Bible, with a bandage over 
his eyes, than with them wide open. 

If men are content to believe through suhstUuteSy I fear they 
must also be content to reach Heaven by proxy. 


I have now before me the Pastoral and the Bible ; should they 
at any time declare against each other, I trust I may be excused, if 
I abide by the latter. . * 

The Lord Bishop, as in duty bound, affectionately calls upon his 
Clergy, to unite with him ** in resisting that spirit of Anti-ohrist, 
** which has lately manifested itself th some parts of this Diocese.’* 
I seek to respond to that summons ; for, though a layman and 
a dissenter from his creed, my heart’s desire is to resist the 
spirit of Anti-christ,” wherever it may be found, Hereby know 

I John it 2 8. y® spirit of God. Every spirit that confesseth 
that Jesus Christ is come m the flesh is of God. 
And every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is not of God : and this is that spirit of Anti- 
christ,” which the faithful followers of the Lamb are now called 
on to resist. 

In the verses just quoted, it is not merely said, that they who 
believe in Jesus Christ, as a created being, are agreeable to the spirit 
of God, for it is also clearly stated, that to deny his proper huma- 
nity is one of the manifestations of Anti-christ. Therefore liis 
Lordship is at variance wilfe Scripture, and shows some affinity to 
Gnosticism^ when he adds — “ I refer to the reiterated denial of the 
divinity of our ever blessed Lord and only Saviour, which is 
now freely circulated, as I have reason to fear, through Soutliern 
India.” The error of the Gnostics was this. They asserted, us 
Ills Lordship seems to do, that Christ was a divine being — a super- 
human spirit, and denied that he was man. It was against this 
dangerous doctrine of theirs, that St. John was writing ; and when 
he applies to it a no milder term than ** Anti-christ,” we cannot be 
deceived as to its nature and tendency. 

It would have told more for his Lordship’s discernment, and less 
to his disadvantage, had he not misapplied the term ** Anti-christ.” 
Unitarians may come under his lash, but while the Bible acquits 
them they care little ; for they are not ashamed to confess before 
man, that there is but one God, even the father ; to whom the 
ms devotion said, “ This is 

or. T . eternal that they may know thee the only 

TRUE God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 

John xvli. 5. • 


“ The clothing,” continues his Lordship, “ of this denial of him 
who bought us with his most precious blood, in the 'specious 
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garb of charity and liberality, greatly increases the danger. The 
system, indeed, of softening and weakening Scripture, by an 
aifected sympathy with human prejudices, was invented by Satan 
himself, when he persuaded our first parents that, however they 
might break God’s commandments, they should not surely die.” 
If there be any system which seeks to soften and weaken Scripture — 
and I question not that there may be such a system within the sphere 
of his Lordship’s vision — Icwill admit that it was invented by Satan 
himself. His Lordship, however, wisely abstains from attempting 
to prove this thing against Unitarians. Neither can he prove the 
things whereof he now accuses them. 

Was it to have been supposed that a Prelate of the 19th century, 
would not know the difference between Christ’s Messiahship and 
his Deity — between denying him to be the Messiah, and denying 
him to be God over all ? Unitarians do not deny “ the Lord that 
bought them,” though there be many who indeed deny him to be what 
he himself invariably said he was — ^the obedient servant of the Father, 
who made him what he was. His words to the Jews 
^ ‘ ’ were, “ But now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath 

told you the truth, which I have heard of God.” Christ shed his blood 
for us, it is true ; but this is no proof of spirituality, much less does 
it afford evidence, that he who died, and rose by the Father*s 
power, was the Everliving Ood, How can Trinitarians assert that 
I corin xi 3 Christ Jesus is equal to the Father, when it is 
or n. X . . as the head of the woman is the man, 

and the head of the man is Christ, so “ the head of Christ is God ?” 

— “ I ascend,” says he, “ unto my Father, and 
John XX, 17. Father, and to My God and your God : — and 

when he prayed to the Father, his words were, “ My 
Mttit. xxvii. 46. forsaken me.’’* Hav- 

ing then a God above him, he could not be “ God over all,” as stated 
in the Pastoral, contrary to the reiterated declarations of “ God’s own 
Book.” But while Unitarians deny him that Deity which he never 
claimed, they honor, love, and obey him as the Messiah, the Christ 
or anointed, and under God, our only Saviour ; the pure and spotless 
Redeemer of a sinning, but not forsaken world. 

Who could have foretold that what would be esteemed a virtue in 
other men, would become a crime in Unitarians, and give rise to 
accusations againsrtbem, when nothing else could be laid to their 
charge ! At one time, branded with “ Heresy,” and at another with . 


Matt, xxvii. 46. 


♦ At page 21 of the Fourth Report of the German Mission, printed at Bangalore, 
^14, Mr. Greiner is glad to observe that in some places the Word of God is begin- 
ning to bo read, and the following is given as an instance “ A Brahmin at Bauit> 
wall said that ‘ Christ could not have been God because he died. Had he been 
God, iiow could he have cried, My God, why hast thou forsaken me ? H^mighb 
have i»een an able and learned teacher ; and performed wonderful cures on the 
sick.’ "—The Kev. Missionary might have added, that the Brahmin was begmmng 
to understand what he read. 
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Pride of Reason,* they now stand before the world with their 
motives and integrity impugned. They are dishonest and un- 
principled men. 0 ingenuous, O generous Prelate !— courteous 
disputant ! Hard is Fate. We know it to be a mournful fact, 
that Trinitarians do too often become irascible in discussion, to the 
great prejudice of truth j removing even the mantle of Christian 
charity, when unable to maintain their ground. But, when it is 
confessedly allowed, that Unitarians do «exhibit more of that spirit 
which pervades the Gospel, I should hope that it is so, from their 
being more deeply impressed with the example and precepts of him 
who was a light unto the Gentiles. 


Does his Lordship mean to insinuate, that Unitarians inculcate 
the deadly falsehood, that God, and God’s own book, the Bible, do 
not mean what they say ?” It is on the Bible that Unitarians 
take their stand, and it is tothe Bible that they are ever willing 
to appeal. If his Lordship will turn to the eighth chapter of 1st Corin- 
thians, he will find, that there be Gods many and Lords many with 
false religionists ; “But to us (disciples of the Lord Jesus) there is 
but one God the Father y of whom are all things.^* There be some 
who hold other Gods besides the Father, virtually “ inculcating the 
deadly falsehood, that God and God’s own book, the Bible,/, do 
not mean what they say.” And it is “ God’s own Book” which 
weighs them in the same balance with those who offer “ sacrifice 
unto idols.” The Unitarian St. Paul condemns their conduct, “ For,” 
says he, “ though there be that are called Gods, 
I. Cor. viii. 5. ^jigther in. heaven or in earth,” we (Christians) 
know that an idol is nothing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one'* Which one, this Unitarian Apostle immediately 
declares, is — not the Son — nor the Holy Ghost — but the father ; 


* “ As the Unitarian can lay his flngcr upon his faith in a multitude of inatances, 
standine in the very lancruatre of Scripture without comment, and the Triiutarian 
can do so in no one single example, the CJise itself, therefore, at once plainly speaks 
aloud who it is that does, and is of necessity most obliged to have recuui^ to his 
reason for his faith. The word Trinity being nowhere to be found in the Bible, nor 
the phrase God-man, nor the words God the Son, nor God the Holy Ghost, nor the 
expr^sion Three Persons in one God; nor one syllable of testimony to bo met with 
as to their co-eternity, and co-equality, -how do our opponents supply these immense 
deficiencies, but by a most laborious exercise of their reasoning faculties, by putting 
an ever-changing interpretation upon Scripture, and by shifting and working amongst 
a vast variety of texts, and thus, through a painful exertion ot their mental powers, 
’ ultimately founding their doctrine upon inference only ; which, in its very nature, 
as far as any selt-agency on our part is required, depends upon the application ot 
the reasoning faculty, and that alone ? There can be no such thing as inferoiico 
without it; mid inference is, therefore, liable to all the objections consequent upop 

thft^ilnitarian. with respect to the object of his belief, has no need of in- 
fereiBSr having the direct language and general tenor of Scripture with him, whilst 
his ODDonent has to draw an inference directly opposed to both. What has ho then, 
for his fmth but merely his reason, such as it is?” — See The Jlemonstran^ oj an 
Unitarian, addressed to the Lord Bishop of St. Davids, by Captain Jambs Gippord, 
Royal Navy, pp. 25, 26, Second EdiUon. 
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commonly termed ** the first person in the Trinity’*— a term never 
mentioned in ** God’s own Book ” 


The faith of St. Paul, that the Father is supreme above all others 
who may be called Gods, whether in heaven or in earth, his Lordship 
is pleased to call an “ awful heresy,” and he adds, “ The Church of 
Christ has been plagued ii^h it in ages, and in all ages has cast it 
out by the pure Word of^God.” Thus we learn from his Lord- 
ship, that the word of God is one thing, and ** the pure word” 
another ; and that the truths of the one are cast out by the other. 
I thank his Lordship, however, for the candid admission that Uni- 
tarianism has existed in all ages,” since the day that Philip informed 
^ Nathaniel, “ We have found him of whom Moses 
John. . 45. prophets did write, Jesus of Na- 

zareth, the son of Joseph.” His Lordship must not at any future 
time deprive me of this concession ; for I hail it as an omen, that the 
day of knowledge is about to dawn, and that the veil which, with 
many, obscures the benevolence and mercy of the Deity, will soon 
be rent in twain. 

Unitarianism then, is by the Lord Bishop’s own confession, as 
ancient as the days of our Saviour ; and it would appear that he is 
by Up means unacquainted with the stability of this system ; for he 
immediately adds, “ Human arguments are utterly valueless against 
it.” But, in the next breath, his Lordship is guilty of an unac- 
countable inconsistency, in applying to this ancient faith the 
nickname ** Sociniaoism” ; for Socinus was a modern. Should 


his Lordship, however, be desirous to call me a Socinian, I shall 
offer no urgent objection ; provided he be willing that I coun- 
sider him a Roman Catholic. The difference is probably great- 
er in the one case than in the other. But, it may be that' 
he and Socinus may yet claim kindred I Socinians and his 
Lordship agree in addressing prayer to “ the 
I. im. li. 5. Christ Jesus.” But “ the true worshippers 

shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth ; 
® " ' for the Father seeketh such to worship him.” 


“ For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


The Diocesan, referring to Unitarianism, thus writes to his 
clergy, — “ Now althodgh you may meet with nothing in the 
arguments of its advocates to shake your faith, it by no means fol- 
lows that all your neighbours will be as strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might, as yourselves.” Ah ! so his Lordshi{^jj}oes 
perceive, that the danger of changing is least, not where the judg- 
ment may be the soundest, but where there are the most temptations 
not to change. He need entertain no fear for the clergy : for “ in 
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all ages” they, as a body, have been the first to oppose reformation, 
and the last to follow. The most virulent enemies of the Messiah, 
when he appeared, were numbered in the Priesthood. However, in 
the Church of England, there have been many bright examples to the 
contrary, and many noble sacrifices at the shrine of truth. Witness 
the venerable Theophilus Lindsey, who after years of fruitless toil 
to reform the doctrines and worship of that Church, in sorrow se- 
parated from her communion : and wl^n he resigned his living, 
poverty stared him and his family in the face. Tliey “ quitted as 
pilgrims this abode of Christian peace and tranquillity, and like 
Abraham went out, not knowing whither they went.” — Benevolence 
** beamed in the countenance of this good man, and the law of 
kindness dwelt upon his lips.” “ He was beloved and respected by 
his parishioners j and his venerable diocesan, Dr. Markham, (after- 
wards Archbishop qf York, after having urged every argument and 
motive, which zeal and friendship could suggest, to retain in the 
Church so high an ornament to the established priesthood, heard of 
his resignation with regret, and acknowledged that he had lost the 
most exemplary minister in his diocese. His character, by the 
unanimous suffrage of all who had the happiness of intimate access to 
him, is allowed to have been as free from blemish, and to have ap- 
proached as near to perfection, as human frailty would admit.”* 

Mr. Lindsey’s Farewell to the parishioners of Catterick, concl|||ies 
in the following words ; “ And now, 0 Holy Father, the blessed and 
only potentate, in conformity to what I believe thy will and my duty, 
I resign unto thee, from whom I received them, my ministry and 
people. Do thou raise up unto them a faithful teacher, who shall 
more effectually preach thy word, turn many from sin, and bring all 
nearer to thee, their only portion and happiness. And graciously 
dispose of me, thine unworthy servant, where and how I may best 
be enabled to serve thee, according to the pure Gospel of thy Son, 
through whom I desire to find acceptance with thee, now and 
for ever.” 

I copy the following notice of Mr. Lindsey from his life, in 
“ Turner's Lives of Eminent Unitarians," a work which will amply 
repay every Christian who may peruse it. The name we have 
now inscribed is on many accounts the most distinguished in the list 
of worthies whom it is our present object to commemorate. This 
arises, not merely from the talents and acquirements of this eminent 
person,— qualities in which he was equalled, if not surpassed by 
some others, — but from the circumstances which attracted to his 
cause a larger share of public attention ; from the manner in which 
he became instrumental in establishing the first permanent religious 
society avowedly formed on Unitarian principles ; but, above all, from 
the lingular purity and excellence of his character, adorning the 
doctrine he professed, with all the most amiable and attractive graces 

* As quoted in Captain GifTurd’s " Itemonilrancct'* p. 4. 
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of the Christian life. Unbending integrity, and a strict regard to 
truth and principle, were in him so tempered by a guileless simpli- 
city, by a warm and active, but unostentatious benevolence, and by a 
fervent but rational piety, that even those who most disapproved his 
opinions were compelled, not only^to admire the sacrifice he had 
made on their account, but to acknowledge that in the midst of what 
they called heresy, there reigned the spirit of Christ, — the genuine 
marks of the true Christian disciple.” Yet, such are the men whom 
a Bight Reverend Prelate of an enlightened and liberal age, would 
send to the devil I 

Mr. Lindsey subsequently opened a Chapel in London, the first in 
England, dedicated to the exclusive worship of The one living and 
only true God. If the Church, following his example, will be her 
own reformer, and purify herself from error, Unitarians will gladly 
enrol themselves as members of her communion, |or they bear her no 
malice. But, while she remains wedded to superstitions and unscrip- 
tural doctrines, they dare not enter in, lest they become partakers 
of her sins. 

I shall not delay td mention another distinguished ornament of the 
Church, who, during the last century, embraced Unitarianism, and 
whom offers of preferment could not induce to remain in the establish- 
ment. Tiiis was the pious Robertson. The following is the copy 
0 ^ letter addressed by this excellent man to his diocesan ; and it 
was not long after this time, when he felt it to be incumbent on him 
as a Christian and servant of The Holy One of Israel,” to break 
off his connexion with the Episcopal Church : — 

To THE Right Rev. the Lord Bishop op Ferns, Dublin. 

“ Ravillayy Jan. 15, 1760. 

** My dear good Lord, — Since I last did myself the honor to write 
to you, I have been very unwell, occasioned by a violent agitation in 
my mind, upon a subject of the highest importance to me. But 
now that my resolution is fixed, and my mind a little settled, I 
find myself in some measure capable of writing to you. And first, 
my Lord, suffer me to return to you all the thanks that can fiow 
from the most grateful heart, for your great goodness to me. ; 

“ That you should not only offer me the parishes of Tullamoy and 
Balliquillane, but assure me, in your last letter, that you would accom- 
modate me in the best manner you could ! How then must I lament 
in the second place, that I find myself incapable of receiving your 
Lordship’s favours. I beg leave to inform your Lordship, that last 
October a book was put into my hands, which (though it had been 
published many years) 1 had never seen before, called Free and 
Candid Disguisitione, ^c. 1 set about reading it with soiq^^re- 
judice against the avowed design ; but on considering matters seri- 
ously ; I w^ brought over to be of the author’s opinions in several 
particulars. So that I find I cannot now bring myself to an un- 
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feigned assent, and consent to all things contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer, &c. 

“ In debating this matter with myself, besides the arguments di- 
rectly to the purpose, several sUj^g collateral considerations came in 
upon the positive side of the iPrestion, The straitness of my cir- 
cumstances pressed me close ; a numerous family, quite unprovided 
for, pleaded with the most pathetic and moving eloquence ; and the 
infirmities wants of ago, now coq^ing fast upon me, were 
urged feelingly. But one single consideration prevailed over all 
these. That the Creator and Governor of the Universe, whom* it is 
my Arst duty to worship and adore, being the God of Truth, it 
must be disagreeable to him to profess, subscribe, or declare, in any 
matter relating to his worship and service, what is not believed 
strictly and simply to be true. 

“ Thus, my Lord, I have presumed to represent to you the present 
state of nyr mind : and now, I fear, I must take my leave of your 
Lordship. Suffer me then to do it with assuring you, that I uni, 
with all gratitude, esteem, and affection. 

My dear good Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

“ most dutiful, and most devoted 
“ humble Servant, 

William Bobkrtson.” 

After quitting the Cliurch, Dr. Robertson removed from Ireland, 
and ultimately settled at Wolverhampton, where he died in 1783, at 
tlie ago of seventy-seven. “ When Mr. Lindsey opened his Chapel in 
Essox-street, he was desirous of obtaining the services of Dr. Robert- 
son, as a colleague j and in the beginning of 1778, when this venerable 
confessor was already upwards of seventy -two years of ago, he was 
on the point of removing to town for that purpose. But having 
been informed that some persons, with more zeal than knowledge 
were about to institute a prosecution against him for teaching without 
a license, he, with the spirit of a young warrior, determined to stand 
his|ffOund and abide the event. As it happened, this illiberal scheme 
came to nothing. ■ A Popish Seminary of some consequence was 
established in the neighbourhood, and it appeared that a prosecution 
could not be carried on with any decency against the one, without 
being also instituted, on the same principles, against the other, — 
which they knew would bo very unacceptable to the ruling powers ; 
and thus the Unitarian found himself efafe under, the protection of 
Popery” !— 


All the passages of Scripture quoted by his Lordship, in tlie 
Pastoral, do not afford any evidence of Christ’s Deity^ Some of 
them are directly opposed to the doctrine. 


it li 
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Luko ii. fid. 


John vii. 30. 


Goloss. 


10 . 

16. 


The fact of Christ’s sitting down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high/’ in place of proving his Deity, proves that he it 
not ** the Majesty on high.” For, unless he sits on his own right 
hand, he must be one person, and j||be Majesty on high” another. 
So he who teaches,*’ that ** the Mjesty onihigh” is God over all, 
and that he who sits at the right hand of that Majesty, is ** God over 
all ” teaches that there are two Supreme Gods : a no less Irrational 
than unscriptural doctrine.^ . ^ * 

Neither does his being exalted prove any thing, for who can exalt 
God, or raise him higher than he is ? It was not for any nature 
Christ possessed, but as the reward of bis obedience, even unto 
death, that God highly exalted him, and ff^ve him 
iiip L 0. „ ^ which is above every name.” But to whom 

shall God render obedience f 

Neither does the possession of this name prove anything, for it 
was ffiven unto him ; and there was a time when he was nqt entitled 
to it, and consequently had it not ; for he ^^ncreased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and* man.” “ Because that Jesus was 'not yet 

glorified.” 

The fulness which dwelt in him proves nothing ; ** For it 
pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell.” ** And of his fulness have all we received, 
and grace for grace.” St. Paul says — “ to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge, that 
TE (believers) might be filled with all the hilness of God.” 

Neither does the glory he possessed prove any thing ; for it also 
was received from the Father, and was imparted again to bis dis- 
11 22. ** glory Which thou gavest me I have 

" ^ given them j that they may be one, even as we 

^ ARB ONE.” And again ; “ Father, I will that they 
also, whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
I am ; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given me : 
for thou lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” His 
being loved before the foundation of the world affords no 'evidence, 
even of his pre-existence ; for it is also said that the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ chose *^us in^im 
** ■ ' * before the foundation of the world,” 

If Christ’s being in the image of God proves any thing, it is 
that he is not God ; for an image is but the likeness or resemblance 
of something else. When praying or prophecying, a man ought 
T n ... not to cover his head, “ for as much as he is 
* ’ THE IMAGE and glory of God** 

Neither do the words ** Prince of life” prove him to be God ; for 
the Prince of life was put to death by human hands, and diiL not 
return to life until God raised him from the dead : 
® “ whereof we are witnesses.” But can that Being 

die, ‘ who alone hath immortalUy ?” 


Bpli. 111. 10. 
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The Deity of our Lord is not revealed in John i. 1 . Let this 
John I I worded in accordance with any one of the 

° * Trinitarian interpretations of it, and that interpre- 

tation is at once exploded. Tl^ are they aU exploded one by one. 
Let us try the Bish^s. It wul run thus : — Hn the beginning was 
Christy and Christ teas with the Fathery and Christ was the 
Father ! ! Ilia Lordship may well be left to enjoy the* con- 
clusion. ^ 

The Pastoraly among other things, pronounces Clirist to be the 
Oaeatob. I am therefore desirous to learn when it was that his 
Lordship rejected the Apostles’ creed and the Nicene creed ? for, in 
opposition to his assertion, both these creeds declare that the Father is 
Creator. Since his Lordship condemns the creedsy may not Uni- 
tarians be privileged to decline subscribing to them ? But which am 
1 to credit,— the Bishop, or the creeds, for they condemn each other ? 

• On referring to the Bible I find, that it is the Pre- 

y' late who is wrong. It was “ God,” who created all 

things.” The words ** by Jesus Christ,” which conclude this text, 
are rejected by Griesbach, as an interpolation. They are wanting 
in various ancient manuscripts, and versions j and it is said that they 
are not quoted by any Christian writer, earlier than the Council 
of Nice. 

A very remarkable feature connected with the waning theology 
of the present times, is the eagerness with which many of its 
advocates cling to spurious evidence. True is the proverb, that “a 
drowning man grasps at a straw.” But, while I did not expect it, 
1 cannot conceal my surprise, to find his Lordship driven to this 
necessity. The text to which I at present allude, is I Timothy iii. 
I. Tim iii 16 manifest in the flesh,” quoted more 

' “ ' ’ than once in the Pastoral. A text, which even 

Trinitarian critics acknowledge to be interpolated. Is it possible for 
his Lordship’s reading to be so limited, that he is unaware of the 
interpolation ! — or can it be that he deems the Pastors more ignorant 
than the sheep in the fold ? What will the people now think, if the 
Clergy continue to.rest their doctrines on questionable evidence, and 
on texts altered by human hands, from what the sacred penmen 
v 4 ote ? They will assuredly endeavour to escape from the ruinous 
building, and, perchance, seek safety in that house whose foundation 
b on a rock — whose master-builder is the Lord. 


The Diocesan observes, “ I have no fear that the ** utterly unscrip- 
tural doctrine to which Infer,” — i. e, that there is but 
*^** ^ ' • one God the Father : — ** however plausibly stated and 
confidently reiterated will corrupt those who are really qualified to 
'^oarch the Scriptures’ : but as I am by no means free iVom alarm 
for our less-educated countrymen, for our East Indian fellow- 
Christians and even for onr .Native converts, lest some of them be 
tempted by the enemy of their souls thus to wrest those Scriptures 
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to their own destruction, I come to you, brethren, to aid me in 
keeping them steadfast to” — Trinitarianism. If his Lordship’s doc- 
trines be those of the Church of Christ, he need be under no such 
trepidation, for “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” : neither 
need he feel “ alarmWor the popular system, #r if Unitarianism be 
as un^criptural as he would have us believe it is, that person must be 
a fool indeed who can be gulled by it. 

But, let us inquire, whocare “ those who are really qualified to 
search the Scriptures” ? Assuredly none, but “ those who are 
really” disposed to find Trinitarianism in the Scriptures : and to 
enable them to find it there, they must he taught it before hand. All 
who fail to make this discovery, are said to “ wrest the Scriptures,” 
How far, then, must we be “ educated” to be qualified to “ search 
the Scriptures” ? What is the amount of learning, what the nature 
of the qualifications, demanded in the Bible ? Must we dwell in the 
halls of Colleges, and be Graduates of some Alma^ mater oi reputed* 
Mark x 14 Sanctity ? No— nothing of the kind. “ Suffer little 
‘ children to. come unto me, and forbid them not.” 
Little children; then, may have the knowledge. 

The injunction of the Messiah to the old and the young, the rich 
John T 80 learned and the unlearned, was, 

“ search the Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life ; and they are they which testify of me.” Was it 
within the walls of some aristobratic University,* well stored with 
ancient manuscripts, and tomes of the fathers^ that the first labourers 
in our Lord’s vineyard obtained their qualifications ? Qualifications 
which enabled them to forsake their nets and follow him ; for^they 
not only began to understand, but to teach the Gospel, as soon as 
they were called. The fishermen of Galilee were poor and illiterate. 
They lived not in palaces, on the fat of the land ; neither were 
they companions for princes.- Their robes were not costly ; nor 
their beds of down. Nevertheless, they had their Master’s cause 
at heart. 

The Gospel of Jesus contains the noblest, the sublimest philosophy. 
It is ever in advance of ^the human mind ; and at - each stage of the 
mind's development, beauties new and unforeseen, come into view. 
The most gifted genius, the most refined philosopher, may still learn 
both wisdom and refinement from the words of Jesus. And the, 
•nature of the doctrines of his Gospel is such, that while they supply 
engaging subjects to occupy, the learned and profound, their truths are 
so simple that “ little children” may comprehend them. 


There is in the Pastoral a Latin quotation, conveying some prudent 
hints to the Church militant^ and probably intended for th^ private 
edification of the clergy only. Some curious words are to be fiHsd 
in this same quotation. I will therefore presume that it is to them 
his Lordship is referring, when he, a little way further on, observes, 
“ I do not apply these words of the venerable Bishop to those who 
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are guilty of the error I deplore ; but to the deplorable error 
itself.” A noble thought — and purely Unitarian ; and I rejoice 
to think that his Lordship’s Christian feelings do not permit him to 
view Unitarians in the light either of wild hoars, ot of savage wild 
beasts ; and that so fftr from his having any uesire to see them 
hunted down by consistorial hounds, thirsting for blood, he would 
not seek to hurt even a hair of their heads. I am glad of it on 
another account ; for, should his Lordship ever employ a native ns a 
writer, and the Rev. “ Anantachary” chance to come in, and give 
information that the person employed is a Unitarian, I now know that 
his Lordship will not instantly discharge him from the situation^ when 
without the means of procuring either food or raiment. The creed 
of that poor, despised, native Unitarian is, “ If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink.” 

He who inflicts an injury upon another on account of his consci- 
entious belief, and for worshipping his Cieator in the way he thinks 
most pure and acceptable, persecutes. And this is the worst of the 
manifestation of Antichrist. 


The Pastoral contains some grave charges against Unitarians— 
charges which they indignantly repel. When the author of the Pas* 
toral shall be able to state his own faith and doctrines in Scripture 
language, it will then be time enough for him to appeal to Scripture 
in their defence. But, when he knows ftat there arc not in the Bible, 
from the first of Genesis to the last of Revelations, any terms in which 
that faith and those doctrines can be stated, it is idle for him to quote 
Scripture against Unitarians, or to fancy that they are more truly 
heterodox than his own party. 

The fundamental doctrine of Unitarianism — the doctrine which 
distinguishes the advocates of this system from all other professing 
Christians, whether Trinitarians or Tritheists, is this, — “ But to us 
there is but One God the Father, of whom are 

I. Cor. Tiii. things, and we in him ; and one Lord Jesus 

Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him|^’ I desire to know 
what his Lordship has got to say against this doctrine. Let him speak 
out fearlessly like an honest man ; and if ho have any thing to say 
against it, let him utter his anathemas against the man who^rs^ used 
the words I have now quoted. 

As if by way of contrast to the Unitarian Christian, his Lordship 
defines his doctrine in the words of an uninspired writer. And can 
we desire a better proof of what I have been stating, — namely, that 
the doctrine of Christ’s deity and double nature, among other things, 
is not deriv^ from Scripture, and cannot be explained in the lan- 
guage of SCTipture, than the fact that his Lordship has placed on the 
title pegK m the Pastoral an illustration, or definition, in the words of 
some uninspired writer — professing to be from the pen of St. Igna- 
tius ? Had there been one equally good in the Bible, we should 
have had it in preference ; but his Lordship of course chose the best 
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he could find, and it was not in that book. When he shall be able to 
give his principal doctrine in the words of the Bible, without com- 
ment, then he may claim to be on an equality with his Unitarian 
friends, in this respect ; but at present, he and they are on a very 
unequal footing. 

St. Ignatius, and this same quotation which adorns the title page 
of the Pastoraif ought not to be passed over in silence ; it being by no 
means improbable that it iff the forgery of some Jesuitical hypocrite ; 
for it would seem to bear reference to doctrines unknown in the days 
of Ignatius, and which were not invented until his dry bones had 
mouldered into dust. It would look better to make no reference to 
the works of Ignatius for evidence on a point like the present ; for it 
is well known that his writings have been corrupted and interpolated 
by other hands.* A species of vile duplicity and double-dealing for, 
which, previous to the Reformation, members of the Church were 
once famous ; for as new doctrines and practices were adopted, its 
desire was to father them on antiquity. 

This all-qpduring and devoted disciple of Jesus was second Bishop 
of Antioch. He is said to have suffered martyrdom in the amphi- 
theatre at Rome, where he was torn in peices by lions, according to 
Eusebius, A. D. 107, in the reign of Trajan. From the age in 
which Ignatius lived, he could not have been any thing else than a 
Unitarian ; for there was no '^initarianism until long after his day. In 
fact, the following passage quoted by Lindsey from Archbishop Wake’s 
translation of the Epistle of Ignatius to the Trallians, is throughout 
directly at variance with Trinitarianism ; and (if by Ignatius) would 
appear to have been written as a caution against those who, at that 
tirnSj said that Christ was more than man ; — “Stop your eyes, there- 
fore, as often as any one shall speak contrary to Jesus Christ, of the 
race of David, by the Virgin Mary ; who was truly bom, and did 
eat and drink ; was truly persecuted under Fontius Filate ; was truly 
crucified, and dead, both the things in heaven, and the things on 
earth, and the things under the earth, being conscious of it. Who 
was also truly raise^from the dead by his Father, after the same 
manner as ho (the Father) will also raise us up who believe in him, 
by Christ Jesus ; without whom we have no true life.” 

But notwithstanding this well-marked Unitarianism, there is still 
good reason why Ignatius should remain a favourite. Six of his 
Epistles, — says the Trinitarian O^urn^ who is a member of the 
Church of England, — ** are so pervaded with incessant and vehe- 
ment exhortations to a submission to the Bishops and Clergy, as un- 
limited and universal as words can express, as to render it perfectly 
evident that this was really the only purpose of the writer in 
sending them.”t In “ Epist. ad Ephesias,” quoted in tM Pastoral, it 
m nmat 

* Instances of interpolations of tbc Epistles of this anther, may be seen in 
Waktfteld'a •* Enquiry” into the opinions of Christian writers of the three first 
centuries. « 

t Sec Osbarn*s “ Doctainal Errors of the Apostolical and early Fathers ” p. 191. 
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is said that we ought to look upon the Bishop even as we would do 
upon the Lord himself And in another Epistle, It is a good 
thing to have a due regard both to God and to the Bishop : he that 
honours the bishop shall be honoured of God ; but he that performs 
any religious act without his (i. e. the Bishop's) knowledge, worships' 
the deviV^I!\ Ignatius is said to have advocated t)ie utter and most 
degrading prostration of mind and soul to the will of the Clergy ; 
and, according to Osburn, he considered that no love to God, no 
faith in Christ, no personal holiness, coutil compensate for the want 
of this submission, though but in the slightest degree. The laity 
were only to ** think” through the clergy ; all whose acts and in- 
junctions were to be considered as pleasing to God. And unless the 
layman's inmost soul be under entire submission to the control of the 
Bishop, “ his prayer is abomination to God ; his very act of religious 
worship is regarded as paid to the devil 1 ” In sober earnest, ** there- 
fore, does he call upon the laity to revere the bishop as God the 
Father, the Presbytery as Jesus Christ, and the Deacons as the San- 
hedrim of the Apostles, (that is, as the spirit that inspired the 
Apostlgs).”J 

Ignatius did not profess to have derived these popish and anti^ 
scriptural opinions from the Gospel of the meek and unassuming 
Jesus, for they are not there. He came to the knowledge of them by 
personal inspiration ; which it is very satisfactory to know I 
Whatever the Lord Bishop may choose to say, Unitarians have 
no desire to dishonour their Lord and Master, in thought or in word, 
nor to lower his dignity in ^ny way. They consider that they best 
honor him, when tlmy take him at his own word, and accept and* obey 
him ns the faithful servant and messenger of the most high God, 
the Holy One of Israel. Were they to ascribe to Christ, that glory 
which he taught his followers belonged to the Father only, they would, 
by their disobedience of his instructions, dishonour the Sun and degrade 
John zx 17 Father, Were they to elevate Jesus to a level with 

him who is not only our God, but his God, they 
would dishonour the God of Jesus, by giving an equal to him who 
without equal. ** To whom then will ye liken me, 

' or shall I be equal ? saith the Holy One.” Then 
Unitarians, after thus making another God besides the ** Holy One,” 
Bom 1 25 incur the awful responsibility of worship- 

ping “ the creature more than the Creator.” 

There is danger in not acting up to God's will ; but there is 
danger also in adding to the written word, and in demanding of* us 
what is not there required. If it be an offence to full short, the Uni- 
tarian feels that it is no less heinous in the sight of God, to be 
Matt. XT % found ** teaching for doctrines the commandments 
^ ’ of men,” and excluding from fellowship, here below, 

those whom Christ is willing to receive into the kiiifdom above. 


' lbi<],p. 193. 


fllftbp. 193 


t Ibid,p. 198. 
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The Lord Bishop states, that ** The manifest tendency” of iJni- 
tarianism is “ to lower the standard of personal piety.” Ah ! he 
speaks not from experience of the opposing systems : By thdr fruits 
ye shall know them. Unitarianism holds out the very highest motive 
for practical piety ; and herein consists its superior excellence, when 

Luke XV I compared with the opposite systefln. Peruse the 
parable of the prodigal son, and behold the Unitari- 
an’s God represented a.i an affectionate, loving and tender-hearted 
parent, consulting the welfare of his children — willing, anxious to 
receive back the offender. He runs to meet him while yet a far way 
off ; and having found the penitent son, he embraces him ; and fall- 
ing on his neck and kissing him, he freely pardons the erring one. 
** Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son.” The Father’s heart, once melting 
into sorrow, now prepares for the rejoicings. ** Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet ; and bring hither the fatted calf and kill it ; and let us eat, 
and be merry. For this my son was dead and is alive again ; he 
was lost, and is found.” And they began to be merry. 0 !, whose 
is the heart not made of stone, that would not bleed to offend such 
a Parent ? 

But, how opposite are the inducements held out by the Trinitarian 
system I A system which represents the Parent of the Universe 
as cruel, merciless, unforgiving and revengeful ; as “ burning with 
wrath,” and ** thirsting for the blood of his innocent son” ; and that 
son too the only child of his which never offended. A system, which 
inculcating a belief in supererogation, or something like it, makes 
salvation rest on faith* in certain abstract doctrines, and on what 
another has done for us j and which inhicts on the innocent the 
punishment due to the gufity. Can such a cold formal system, which 
appeals more to the fears than the affections, engender willing 
obedience and love to God ? Comparatively few are the induce- 
, ments which it offers for exalted piety or holiness of living. I know 
the^ natural effects of such doctrines upon the mind, and have fedt 
their blighting ; for there was a time when I knew no other system. 

Faith and doctrines are valuable only to the extent to which they 
improve the morals, and influence the heart and actions for the 
better. The doctrine of the strict Unity of God, is the groundwork, 
not only of natural but of revealed religion, and it strikes at the root 
of Polytheism and idolatry ; which, in any form, degrade the mind. 
But the doctrine, that God consists of Three persons^ is without any 
moral tendency. It cannot soften the heart, nor better the affections. 
The man who believes that God consists of three persons is not the 
more likely, on that account, to be an affectionate and faithful husband, 
a tender and du^ful parent, a steady friend, or a useful men^»’. of 

* If the reader will turn to the thirteenth chapter of Ist Corintluans, he will find 
that mere faiths which his Lordship lauds, is worthless in the absence of that charity 

which he depreciates, and is, at best, infcriorlo it# • 
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society. He is not, on that account, the more likely to venerate his 
Creator, nor is he the less likely to defraud his neighbour. The 
Unity of God is the fundamental doctrine both of the Jewish adP 
of the Christian dispensation : but the doctrine of the Trinity is nSt 
so much as once mentioned, by him who came to redeem men from 
iniquity. 

Unitarianism, says his Lordship, is an ** awful heresy,” and it 
** leaves the sinner no hope,” because it ifoints to a God of mercy, 
who “ is not willing that any should perish, but that 
‘ ‘ all should come to repentance.” A God, who, though 
he be angry with the wicked every day, and abhorreth sin, hath no 
in the death of the wicked. “ But, if 
“ ‘ * the wicked will turn from all his sins that ho 


hath committed, and keep all my statutes, and do that which 
is lawful and right, he shall surely live, he shall not die. 
All his transgressions that he hath committed, they shall not be 
mentioned unto him : in his righteousness that he hath done he 
shall live. Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked should 
^ should 

“ * * ‘ turn from his way and live ?” “ Cast away from 

you all your transgressions, whereby ye have transgressed, and make 
you a new heart and a new spirit : for why will ye die, 0 house of 
Israel ?” — Yet there be some who, explaining away Scripture, would 
deny all this ; — virtually ** inculcating the deadly falsehood, that 
God and God’s own Book, the Bible, do not mean what they say.” 

On the other hand, how cheering is “ orthodoxy” I Introducing us 
into a labyrinth of mysteries,* more complex than “ the tortuous 


* 1 hope the following explamiion of a mystery will prove edifying to the bewil- 
dered. It is from the Pnoate Thoughts of the pioi^pSishop Beveridge, of whom 
mention is made in the Pastoral. It is an explanation of the Trinity. ** If wo 
speak of it, how hard is it to find out words to express it ? If I say, the Father 
Son and Holy Ghost be three, and every one distinctly God, it is true, but if I 
say they be three, and every one a distinct God, it is false. 1 may say, the Divine 
persons are distinct in the Divine nature ; but 1 cannot say, that the Divine 
nature is divided into the Divine persons. 1 may say, God the Father is one God, 
and tho Son is one God, and tne Holy Ghost is one God ; but I cannot say, 
that the Father is one God, and the Son another God, and Holy Ghost a third 
God. I may say tho Father begat another who is God : Yet 1 cannot si^ that 
he begat another God. And from the Father and tho Son proceedeth another who 
is God ; yet I cannot say, from the Father and the Son proceedeth another God. 
For all this while, though their nature be the same, their persons are distinct ; and 
though their persons be distinct, yet stiU their nature is the same. So tliat though 
the Father be the first person in the Godhead, the Son the second, the Holy Ghost 
the third ; yet the Father is not the first, the Son a second, the Holy Gliost a third 
God. So hard a thing is it to vrord so great a mystery aright ; or to fit so high 
a truth with expressions suitable and proper to it, without going one way or 
another from it.” 

* The above is a humiliating instance of the extent to which credulity may warp 
the judgment, even in an educated man, and cause him to contradict himself. 
BishqgJ^veridge was fully sensible, that the doctrine of the Trinity would amount 
to P^tyiheism unless extrema eaution were used in defining it ; nut his own ingeni- 
ous attempts to explain the Trinity, so as to avoid making three Gods, serve only 
to make it clearly evident that this doctrine does iucnloate Polytheism. A super- 
stition which Christianity was meant to remove. But, verily, the remedy must be 
near akin to the evil, if they cannot be disUnguibhed from each other, except by 
indlvidn^S^d nith extreme auUion. 
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windings of the human heart,” it leaves us roaming there, saying, 
“ Lo, behold the light,” when dl is darkness ; — “ Perceive wisdom, 
and justice, and glory” manifested through revenge : Bad, — very bad 
is ** the manifest tendency” of that system. 

Under the government of God, punishment for past transgressions 
is not inflicted in the spirit of revenge, for the sake of giving pain ; 
but in the spirit of wisdom and benevolence : if it be intended that 
good shall result therefromt^ But the Deity is ever more willing to 
pardon the offender, if he will forsake his sins, than to punish the 
Piuim n. 10 ** desirest not sacrifice ; else would 

‘ “ ' I give it ; thou delightest not in burnt offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit : a broken 
and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not des- 
pise.” The Gospel message of salvation is an invitation of- love. 

The invitation is proclaimed to the world, at large, — 
** Comb unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest. For my yoke is easy, and my 
burden is light.” The Messiah gave no precedent for ecclesiastical 
oppression and resentment j for the spirit of Jesus was to pardon 
John Till forgive. Master, said the self-righteous Pharisees, 

shall wc stone this woman to death, for so it is 
written in the law of Moses ? Does Jesus approve their “ zeal for 
John Till 7 11 the Lord” ? No. ** He that is without sin among 

^ ‘ ' you, let him first cast a stone at her. And again he 

stooped down, and wrote on the ground. And they which heard 
it, being convicted by their own conscience, went out one by 
one, beginning at the eldest, even unto the last ; and Jesus was left 
alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had lifted 
up himself, and saw non^ut the woman, he said unto her. Woman, 
where are those thine aeWsers ? bath no man condemned thee ? She 


said, No man. Lord. And Jesus said unto her, Neither do I con- 
demn thee ; go, and sin no more.” What a reproof to the Pharisee ! 
what mercy to the guilty I — There is a moral in the tale. 

His Lordship condemns Unitarianism on the score, that its tendency 
is ** to lower the standard of personal piety’* ; but when he cannot 
close his eyes to the many noble instances of genuine and fervent 
piety ’in Unitarians, — in men who once adorned his own Church, — 
he scouts it as worthless, deprecates it as a self-righteous thing, and 
“ a most faulty imitation of Christ’s most perfect morality” ! Verily 
it is a hard thing to find favour with his lordship I 


The sincere and good Bishop Beveridge laments the dlfficnlty there is in finding 
words, wherein to illustrate the Trinity. And this very lament is a full admission 
tlmt the Trinity is nowhere revealed. For, ifit were, this difficulty could ^t exist; 
iecoiae, nothing would then be more easy than to state the doctrine in wRFWrd# 
of Revelation. And the best and most correct explanation which could bo given 
of it, would be in those words which were sufficient to reveal it. It is therefore 
manifest, that, if they are not to be found in the Bible, neither it the doctrine there. 
Bishop Beveridge’s attempts to avoid the appearance of Tritheism, are but mere 
verbal distinctions, where there is no difference. 
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But, if Christ possessed not our nature, pray, of what value 
would his example be to us human beings ? A “ God-man” might 
resist temptations to sin, or might not be tempted at all. And to this 
the man of flesh, when tempted, would naturally say, Oh / I have 
not the nature of a ** God-man^* to show his selj-denial ; his having 
resisted temptation is no proof that lean do so. Let me revel in in- 
iquity f and in the pleasures of the loorld. It is but for a season,’^ 
Therefore “ the manifest tendency” of ^le Trinitarian doctrine of 
the Deity of Christ, is to weaken and destroy the force of his exam- 
ple. And speedily indeed, would that system lower the standard of 
personal piety,” in every man who believed it, did not the better feel- 
ings of human nature counteract the manifest” and natural tendency 
of it’s doctrines. 


His Lordship says, that “The manifest tendency” “of the Socinian 
pseudo-theology” — meaning Unitarianism — “ is to lower the standard 
of personal piety ; because by placing the “ author and finisher of 
our faith, on almost the same level with human nature, (for the 
highest elevation it grants to Chiist is, that he is a prophet or 
something more than a prophet — ) it very materially diminishes 
the * authority’ of his teaching, and consequently the necessity of 

'consenting’ to it. Who could have the 'faith’ demanded of us 

all by Jesus Christ, in any created being ? Who but God could 
have a right to demand it of us now ?” It is but charitable for us 
to hope that the above was written on Ascension-day, when his 
Lordship was in the clouds. What is this faith demanded of us all 
by Jesus Christ ? It is that we receive him as the promised Messiah, 
and messenger of God ; for “ Whosoever believeth 
1 John V. 1. 13 THE Chbist is bom of God” ; and this 

same belief hath every Unitarian. Jesi# said to Martha, “ Who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 

Ohn XL 26, 7. JJgligyggt UjjtQ ypg . 

I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, which should 
come into the world.” And “ Hath not the Scrip- 
® ture said, that Clirist cometh of tub seed op 

David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was.” Does 
the Son lay claim to Omnipotence, and demand our faith in him, as 
the original author and giver of all things ? Let us hear him 
John T 30 speaks, for he can solve the question. “ I 

* “ ’ can of mine own-self do nothing ; as I hear I judge ; 

and I know that ray judgment is just ; because I do not mine 
own mllf but the will of the Father which hath 
^ sent me. — For the works which the Father hath 


* If a believer in Orthodoxy, he may further add, that, if he bo one of the 
elecfHe Inali still eventually reach heaven, in spite of his bad behaviour, and if not 

already one of them, tliat nothing can save him. So after all, it is unimportant 
how he lives ; whether according to holiness or after the lusts of the flesh : for if 
he ehanu to be one of the elect— ihe favoured few, chosen by ballot or caprice, ho 
is certain 1 1 enter into Paradise equally soon either way I There can be no doubt of 
it, for so sailh the doctrue of JSleoUoa and of BighteouineM obtalood by transfir. 
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given me to finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of 
John V. 48 . P*®* Father hath sent me, — I am come 

in my Father's name^ and ye receive me not : if 
another shall come in his own name him ye will receive.” Jesus 

John »ii. 44. believeth on me, be- 

lieveth not on me, but on him that sent me. 

49 . For I have not spoken of myself \ but the Father 
which sent^me he gave me a commandment, what I 
should say, and what I should speak. Whatsoever I speak, there- 
John Til. w. Father said unto me, so I 

speak” — ** For I proceeded forth and came from 
4j » neither came I of myself but he sent 

me.” Is this claiming to be ‘‘ God over all” as 
the Bishop states ? “ 0 righteous Father, the world hattipnot 
John xvii. 25 ^nown thee ; but I have known thee, and these 
have known that thou hast sent me," “If I 
honour myself, my honour is nothing ; it is my Father that 
John 64 . ; of whom ye say, that he is your 

* God.” The Pastoral requires us to confess that 
Jesus Christ is God to his own glory. What does “ God’s own Book” 
say to this ? does it require of us to confess that he is God to his 
rhu. u. 11 SW ? No, — “ every tongue shall confess 

that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
x Tim ii. 6 . Father For there is one God, and one me* 
diator between God and man, the man Christ 


Does the Lord Bishop really not know, that commands received 
through the authorized messenger of Heaven, are as binding as if 
they came direct from the lips of God himself ? Then let him 
John xiu 20 Jesus says on this point. “ Verily, 

° ’ ’ verily, I say unto you, He that receiveth whomsoever 

I send receiveth me ; and he that receiveth me receiveth him that 
sent me" The Israelites were required to yield obedience to the 
law of Moses ; and in like manner Christ requires our obedience. 
When the Jews refused to believe him, he said, “ There is one 
John V 40 47 accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust. For 
" ' had ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me : 

for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings, how shall 
ye believe my words?” 

When Moses divided the waters of the Red Sea and led the Israel- 
ites over in safety, they returned thanks to God ; — the people 
Exod. xir SI ** believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.” And 
when Christ performed a miracle, the multitudes 
which were witnesses, “ glorified God, who hath given such power 
untt. ix B mea.” The Israelites did not say, that 

racle proved Moses to be Jehovah, and deny God’s 
ability to give such power unto his servant ; as TrMarians da 
when they come to Christ and his works. No, — the Israelites used 
not human reason for such a purpose. For had they done so, we 
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should now read of The holy TWO of Israel, in place of “ The Holy 
ONE” : in the same manner as wo read of the Holy 
THREE, and The Eternal TIIREEV Trinitarians. 


Iiai. Xim. 14, 15. 


The Pastoral asks, Who but God could come again at the Inst 
day to reckon with the quick and the dead ?” And the Bible 
answers, that he who was DEAD and buried in the bowels of the earth 
shall come again at the last day to judge %e quick and the dead. Can 
Omnipotence perish ? — can the Immortal and Immutable Jehovah 
part with life ? 


The Pastoral states, “ If Christ be not God, then * are wo 
yet. in our sins.* We have ‘looked where there was none 

to help’ ; and it is a dream, and not a truth.” And it is 

a dream and not a truth. For, “ The Lord of Hosts is with 
us ; the God of “ Jacob is our refuge” : and ho 
is “ a very pleasant help in trouble.” — Yes, 
“ Happy is he who hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, whose hope is in the Lord bis God.” He who 
“ raised up a deliverer to tlie Children of Israel,” 
is also able to send a Saviour to the Gentiles, 
truly said unto the fathers, a prophet shall the 
Lord your God raise up unto you of your brethre?^ 
like unto me ; him shall ye hear in all things what- 
soever he shall say unto you.” 

The Pastoral says, “ If Christ be a mere man, however highly 
favoured among men, He could not be man’s Saviour, for * none 
of them can by any means redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him,* ” No, certainly. Not one of 
psai. xiir, 8. Wealth and boast thcm« 

selves in the multitude of their riches.” “ None of them can by 
any means redeem his brother.” But let us inquire what “ God’s 
own Book” saith to all this, as set forth in the Pastoral. The Bible 
informs us that all men have incurred a penalty through transgres- 
sion, but that the “ free gift” is of greater value than the advantages 
forfeited ; and this *' free gift” is by man, ** But 
Rora. V. 15, offence, so also is the free gift. For 

if through the offence of one many be dead, much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by grace, which is by one MAN, Jesus Christ,”— 
“ For since by man came death, by MAN came also 
the resurrection of the dead.” “ Thanks be to God, 
who glveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ” — “ Because he hath appointed a day, in the 
^ g which he will judge the world in righteousness by 

that MAN whom he hath ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” For 
“ The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom 
ye slew and hanged on a tree.” And ** Him 


Fsal. zvi. 7. 

1 . 

Faal. cxlvi. 6. 
Judges ill. 9. 

“ For Moses 

Acta lit. 92. 


1 Cot. XV. 91. 


Act! zzil. 31. 


Acts V. 30. 31. 
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hath God exalted with his right hand to he a Prince and a 8 a^ 
viour" And he who can give a ransom for his 
* "• S: brother is « THE MAN Christ Jesus” Jesus Christ, 

then, in his highest capacity and character, is inferior to the Father ; 

And the Father alone is “the only true God.” 
John XT . 8 . Therefore I cannot do better than conclude this 
paragraph in the words of Bishop Beveridge and the Pastoral^ that 
a great mystery** “th^t there should be any such among us 
who profess to believe the Gospel, and yet will not believe that 
which is so plainly revealed in it.^’ 

If Unitarians “ lower the Son,” the Pastoral dishonours the Father. 
It tobs him of his Glory, his Omnipotence, and his Power ; for it 
denies to him the ability to raise up a Saviour and a Judge, and 
to impart to his messenger, qualifications sufficient for the work for 
which he was chosen. Nevertheless, Jesus of Nazareth “ was a pro- 
phet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
“ ® ' people.” He was “ a man approved of God among 

Acts 11 . M. yo^ by miracles and wonders and signs, which 

God did by him in the midst of you.” For “ God 

X. 38. annointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and 
Matt xU 18 with power,” saying, “ Behold my jcrvawf, whom I 

* ‘ have chosen } my beloved, in whom my soul is well 
pleased ; I will put my spirit upon him, and he shall showjudg- 

Rom 18 4 Gentiles,” All this is said “ concern- 

* * *• ing his Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who was MADE 
of the SEED OF DAVID, according to the flesh ; and declared to be 
the Son of God with power, according to the spirit (f holiness by the 
resurrection from the dead** For he was “ the Son of God” by adoption, 

The Creator of the Universe existed from eternity : and as he 
had no beginning, neither can he have an end. He is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, for he changeth not. Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom God chose out from among the people, was born of 
Luke ii 52 womaii. He “ increased in wisdom and stature, 
“ ® ' * and in favour with God and man.” He experi- 

enced temptations, hunger, and fatigue, while on earth. And though 
he is now alive in heaven, and seated at the right hand of God, he— 
as foretold — was put to death in the 33 d year of his age, by some 
wicked Jews, who would not acknowledge him to be the Messiah. 
How unscriptural and inapplicable, then, are the words “ Eternal 
Sonf which are applied to Christ more than once, in the Pastoral I 
We read in the 33 d verse of the 2 d chapter of St. Luke, soon 
after the birth of Jesus, that “ Joseph and his mother marvelled at 
those things which were spoken of him,”— or, as that celebrated 
Trinitarian scholar Griesbach reads i^ “ his father and rnotheamw- 
velled.” Of all things, it is most gratifying to affectionate and tender 
parents, to be told that their chil£en will probably become great and 
distinguished characters distinguished before all their contempo- 
raries by their great and noble actions; Yes, it is pleasing for them to 
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foncj, that the names of their dear ones, will pass on to their children’s 
children, as the heroes of other times, the noblest of the great ones 
of earth ; and that their praises will be sung, and their memories rever- 
ed, in after-ages, not more for their genius than their moral worth. 

The mother of Jesus could not be otherwise than gratified to 
hear the strange things which were said of him. Well might the 
pious Mary marvel, when told by Simeon, “ the just and the devout,” 
that her child — the infant in his arms, was for a sign to the nations, 
chosen by Heaven to be the glory of ^Israel. But — tell me, why 
should Mary marvel, if she believed that her Son, then a hahy^ was 
Tab Great God of tub Universe I Had Mary been suflBciently 
insane to suppose that her own helpless infant had made its anon 
mother, she might even then have marvelled ; but it would have 
been at Simeon’s ignorance, rather than at his wisdom. For 
Simeon, when he embraced the infant Jesus, certainly knew not 
that he clasped in his arms, that Eternal spirit whom the heavens 
and the earth cannot contain I 0, Simeon 1 thou wert wofully un- 
skilled in “ Orthodoxy” ; — and where art thou now ? 


As the Lord Bishop cannot have seen a work entitled ** Basanistesf* 
or “ A New Way to decide old Controversies,^* — written by a lleverend 
gentleman, who was, I believe, a Clergyman in the Established 
Episcopal Church,— I very humbly beg permission to recommend it 
as worthy of his Lordship’s perusal. His Lordship will then find, if 
there bo any value in Trinitarian or ** Orthodox” arguments, that 
Basanistbs has placed the Deity of Moses* beyond the shadow of a 
doubt : for his divine nature is established by that very train of rea- 
soning wliich his Lordship has adopted for another purpose, and by 
arguments and evidence ten thousand times more convincing. Should 
the Diocesan devote but a small share of consideration to those argu- 
ments and proofs, while in the hands of Basanjstks, it will be im- 
possible for him to continue any longer a Trinitarian, Either he 
will at once perceive tliat the arguments, hitherto advanced by him- 
self, for the Trinity and the Deity of the Messiah, are unsound and 
contain no proof of those doctrines, and he will become a Unitarian 
Christian ; or, he will carry out his arguments to their legitimate 
extent, and his next Pastoral will be in defence of the Quatkr- 
NITY. In the latter case his Lordship will perceive, that the divine 
nature oi Moses is so divine WvaX \i places him before the second 
person in the Trinity,” and entitles him to rank next to the first 
person in the Quaternity, 


1 now bid adieu to the Prelate and the Pastoral— valete ac 
pMulRte / And in conclusion, 1 would say to every enlightened and 
conscientious reader, — “ If truth doth any where manifest itself — 
seek not to smother it with glossing delusion ; acknowledge the 

* That sach argoments can be drawn is not strange since Moses and Jesus are 
both allegories of the Sun; the luminary which according to Sabean ideas, was the 
viceregent of the invitibU God, and confounded with God himself. Note by J. 11. 

Gouldhawke. 
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greatness thereof, and think it your best victory, when the same doth 
prevail over you,” — January 1846, 

WOTS. 

It might appear boastful, to enumerate all the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church who have, from time%) time, seen fit to renounce 
their e/rors. But from the list of distinguished names, and in ad- 
dition to*the two already noticed, I would wish to mention the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Whitby^ fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, He 
was a scholar and a Christian. As an author, able and learned ; 
and as a man, affable, pious, devout, and charitable.” 1 mention 
him now, because, when a Trinitarian, he composed a well-known 
commentary on the New Testament. But before his death, and 
when an aged man, he wrote a correction of his Trinitarian opinions, 
and of several passages in that commentary. This small, but profound 
and unanswerable work is entitled. The Laet Thoughts of Dr. IVhitby, 
and as the Preface to that work is deserving of consideration, I sh^ 
now give some extracts from it, omitting the references. 

« PREFACE.” 

“ It is rightly and truly observed by Justin Martyn^ in the begin- 
ning of his Exhortation to the Greeks, * that an exact scrutiny into 
things doth often produce conviction $ that those things which we 
once judged to be right, are, after a more diligent inquiry into truth, 
found to be far otherwise.* 

** And, truly, 1 am not ashamed to say, this is my very case : for 
when I wrote my Commentaries on the New Testament, I went on (too 
hastily, I own) in the common beaten road of other reputed Orthodox 
Divines ; conceiving, first, that the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, in 
one complex notion, were one and the same God, by virtue of the 
same individual essence communicated from the Father. This con- 
fused notion, I am now fully convinced, by the arguments I have 
offered here, and in the second part of my reply to Dr. Waterland, 
to be a thing impossible, and full of gross absurdities and contradic- 
tions ; and then, as a natural consequence from this doctrine, 
I (secondly) concluded, that those divine beings differed only 
eV r/)<i7ra> vfrd/i^e<or, tn the manner of their existence. And yet what 
that can signify in the Son, according to this doctrine, it will not, T 
think, bo very easy intelligibly to declare. 

** That the difference can be only modal, even Dr. South hath fully 
demonstrated : and that this was the opinion generally received from the 
fourth century,maybe8eeninthecloseofmy first partto Dr. Waterland. 
And yet the Right Rev. Bishop Bull positively affirms, that this is rank 
SabeUianism, in these words : * A person cannot be conceived without 
essence, unless you make a person in divine matters to be nothing else 
but a mere mode of existence, which is manifest Sabelliani^ ?** 

* By the Madrae Aihenmmt of 2nd December last, it appears that the Rev. Ed^or 
is so far abandoning the Orthodox Trhiity, as to prefer the “ Sabellian heresy** of Dr. 
Wallis : who considered, tha^ ** A divine person is only a mode, a respect, or relation 
of God to his creatures. He beareth to Sis creatures these three relations, modes or 
respects; that he is their Creator, their Redeemer, and their Sanctifier. This is what 
we maau, aud all we mean, when we sav God is three persons'*! I Verily every Unitarian 
belieVw that God bears these three relations, and many more to his creatures. But 
they who hold and worship such a Trini^, do most assuredly wonkip “ thru somewhais,'* 
'three rekthne, modes or rejects* of God, tn ptaee (/worshipping Qod hims^. 
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And the judicious Dr. Cudwortb tells hs, * that the orthodox antiarian 
fathers did all of them zealously condemn Sabellianiam ; the doctrine 
whereof is no other but this : that there is but one hffpoitatu^ or sin* 
gle individual essence of the Father, Son, and Holy Qhost ; and con- 
sequently, that they are indeed but three nameSf or notions, or modes, 

! of one and the self-same thii|g.* Whence such absurdities as these 
would follow, that the Father’s begetting the Son was nothing but a 
name, notion, or mode of one Deity begetting another ; of dse the 
same Deity, under one notion, begetting itself under another notion. 
And when again, the Son, or Word, is said to be incarnate, and to 
have suffered death for us upon the cross, that it was nothing but a 
mere logical notion, or mode of the Deity, under one particular notion, 
or mode only ? 

** That the doctrine of the Sabellians was exactly the same with 
that of those who style themselves the Orthodox, asseiling that the 
Father and the Son are numerically one and the same God, is evident' 
from the words of Athanasius and Epiphanius ; both testifying, that 
to say the Father and the Son were jiovoovinoi or rourooua-toi, of one 
and the same substance was Sabellianism. And surely, of consequence, 
to contend that this is the doctrine of the Church of England, is 
to dishonour our Church, and in efiect, to charge her with that here- 
sy, which was exploded with scorn by the whole Church of Christ 
from the third to the present century. 

** In a word, all other notions of the word person, besides the plain 
and obvious one, signifying a real and intelligent agent, have been 
already so excellently baffled and learnedly confuted, (see Dr. Clarke, 
Mr. Jackson, and others,) that 1 own I am not able to resist 
the shining evidence of truth : nor am 1 ashamed to confess my 
former mistakes and errors in these matters, after such strong and 
irresistible conviction ; seeing humanum est errare, all men are liable 
to err. And, as upon this principle, 1 cannot but think it the most 
gross hypocrisy after such conviction, to persist in a mistake ; so, 
without question, it is the greatest abuse of humility and free-thinking 
to attribute such open and ingenuous acknowledgments to a wavering 
judgment, or levity of mind.” 

‘‘ Neither are there wanting examples of good and great men 
amongst the ancients to bear me out in this matter.” * « « * 

** That a man’s having once erred, is not a reason why he should 
continue to do so ; for that it becomes wise men, and such as fear 
God, to yield freely and readily to truth, whenever made known to 
them, rather than to persist obstinately in rejecting it. 

** St. Austin was not more renowned for any of his works, than 
for his two books of Retractations, in which he confesseth all the 
errors he had committed in all his other writings. 

And this my retractation, or change of my opinion, after all my 
foriibr endeavours to assert and establish a contrary doctrine, deserves 
the more to be considered ; because it proceeds (and indeed can 
proceed) from me for no other reason, but purely fr^ the strong and 
irresistible convictions, which are now upon me, thafl was mistwien* 
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^ Nothing, I say, IbVe of truth can be supposed to extotf^ 

mch a retraction fipm me, who, having already lived so long beyond 
the common period of ^e) can have nothing else to do but to pre- 
pare for my great change ; and, in order thereunto, tp make my 
peace with wd and'^my own conscience bef^rOnl die. To this pur- 
pose, 1 solemnly appeal to the and call God to 

witn^ whether I 6tramy departed from the common 

opinion;^ or, ratlfe¥, whether 1 have not deliberately and calmly 
W6ig)|^ the arguments onaboth sides, drawn from Scripture and 
antiqui^. A 

** As X have no views for this world, so it cannot be imagmed, that 
the motives drawn from interest, ambition or secular glory, can have 
a]{y plppe with me. Or, if I had, neither can it be imagined, that I 
would choose to dissent from the received opinion, the gfaintainers 
whereof are they who grasp honours and preferment^,^nd think 
they have the best title to those advantages. 

** So that upon the whole, if I have errOd in changing- ihy opinion, 

I desire it may be observed, that my error hath neither prejudice nor 
secular views to support it ; aid that my mistake (if such it will be 
reputed,) hath been all along landed with constant prayers to the 
throne of grace, and what hath always appeared to to be the 
strongest reason, and most undeniable evidence. 

** And even yet, if any will be so kind as, tn the spirit of meek- 
ness^ to answer the arguments 1 have produced to justify my change, 
if it please God to give me the same degree 6f health, and 
soundness of mfbd, which, by his blessing and goijpdness, I now 
enjoy, I promise sincerely to consider them, and to act suitably to 
the strength of the argument : but if any such answer is attempted 
Vith angry invectives, and haughty sophistry, aiming to be wise 
aboire what is written, I must say /icopev ^orrep i. e. I must 
rmain in my present sendments ; having in this short treatise, 
seriously considered all that I had said in my Coimnentary to the 
contrary, and fuUy^knswered the most considerable places 1 had then 
produced for confirmation of the doctrines 1 there |op hastily endea- 
voured to establish. , 

** r conclude with tllfise words of St. Austin : < Errare possum, 
hereticuB esse nolo’ \ that is, I may err, but I will not be an heretic. 
As yet I must be in St. FauFs sense, Titus iii. lO/ll, if I would act 
.ageist jbhe dictates and strong convictions of my conscience} he 
;havingi^jeA:pimly said, that a heretic is one who is dvroKordKpim, 
.condemned; in his psm conscience for what he doth assert. Now, that 
|he God of truth would give to ihe, and all others, a right under- 
standing ^ all things, is tlie prayer of, 

« Your Friend 

And humble Servant, o 
“ DANIEL WHITBY.** 







